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SELLING IN NORTH AMERICA AS I SAW IT 


By SIR STEVEN BILSLAND, Bart., M.C., D.L., LL.D., Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Scottish Couneil 
(Development and Industry), Member of the Dollar Exports Board. 


Sir Steven Bilsland was the leader of a Mission arranged by the Scottish Council, which recently visited the United States and Canada, 

with the aim of increasing Scottish exports and interesting North American firms in establishing industries in Scotland. This article 

is published as an information service to industry. The opinions expressed in it should not necessarily be regarded as those of His 
Majesty's Government. 


ERE can be no doubt that very great opportunities exist in 
North America for the sale of British goods. It is equally 
certain that these opportunities can be turned to full account 

nly by the most vigorous and unremitting efforts of intelligent 
ertion. Since broadly similar conditions and tastes prevail in the 
Jnited States and Canada, the whole North American Continent 
, from one point of view, be regarded as a vast market of over 
60 million people. They are people, moreover, with both the will 
d the means to buy. Among them they dispose of an effective 
ying income of some 200,000 million dollars a year. 
Though, however, overall conditions are broadly similar through- 
ut the Continent, it is essential to remember that within each of 
¢ two countries great differences exist. Both Canada, and, still 
ore, the United States, contain many markets each requiring 
parate study and treatment. Probably the areas of greatest 
pportunity in the United States are in places like the West and 
exas where population is increasing rapidly, money is plentiful, 
d standards of living are rising: there is, for instance, as much 
oney in Texas now as in New York. In Canada, vast develop- 
ments are taking place or in sight and undoubtedly Canada is 
becoming one of the most important consuming areas in the world. 


Variff Barriers 


If the opportunities are undoubted, the difficulties are serious. 
nited States tariffs are in many cases a serious barrier and Canadian 
ariffs, though easier, are still formidable. The resources of both 
Ountries are vast and production at a high and efficient level. 
ompetition from the domestic production and from other exporting 
ountries is undoubtedly severe. 

Yet it has been shown time and again that British goods can be 


sold, and sold most effectively, in North America. There is no 
resistance to British goods as such, in fact the reverse is more often 
the case. What we need is that the many who could sell their 
products in North America should reach the same high standard 
as the best of those who already successfully do so. 


Americans are Shrewd Buyers 


If these standards are to be reached and maintained, pre- 
conceived notions must be laid aside. Americans are shrewd 
buyers and will take only what they want, not what other people 
might think they should have. The goods they take must obviously 
conform to their requirements. For instance, there is no point in 
trying to sell in America electrical equipment which is not wired to 
suit American conditions of electricity supply. Similarly, in 
clothing, climatic conditions and the characteristically high indoor 
temperatures which are maintained must be taken into account. 
The heavier weights of suitings, for instance, which are in demand 
over here are quite unsuitable in America. Again, durable goods 
like furniture must be able to stand up to the large variations in 
temperatures without warping or cracking. 


High Presentation Standards 


The North American public, who are, of course, the ultimate 
buyers, are influenced by external appearance much more than we 
are in this country. Standards of design, packaging, and presenta- 
tion are very high and our goods must reach equally high standards 
if they are to sell. For instance, I was shown in one of the leading 
New York stores, two types of blanket. One set had come from 
Britain in a clumsy bale and each blanket had to be taken out of 
the bale, smoothed out, since it had creased in transit, and then 
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exposed on a shelf without cover so that it became soiled 

blanket was uncoloured and without any trimmings. Side }, The 
there were American blankets beautifully fluffed up, ime 
coloured, bound in shining satin and each packed in a most attra vely 
Cellophane-topped box which had itself cost 50 cents. "The ha” 
blanket might have been more durable, it might have been aa 
= there was no doubt which blanket the American housewife beat 

uy. 

The British reputation for quality still stands high, but co 
that goods are now not always up to sample standards ar 
frequent. The British reputation for quality is one of 
precious assets and must be retained at all costs. 


Mplaints 
not in. 
our Most 


Competitive Prices Essential 


High quality goods can command a higher price. In fact, in th 
better class stores a somewhat higher priced article may even be 
sought after: it gives them something the others have not got, In 
the more popular stores, prices are very competitive and no: stor 
will sell goods at prices which are seriously out of scale with thos 
of their locally produced counterparts. If British goods are to 
sell, therefore, they must be competitive in price with those produced 
in North America and with those imported to North America from 
other countries. Fixed prices should always be quoted, Buyers 
are strongly averse to quotations on a basis of prices ruling at the 
time of delivery. 

Deliveries are all-important. The American store is essentially 
an efficient machine. Quick movement of goods is essential, [f 
the goods are not there on time, thus leaving empty shelves, the 
efficient machine is to that extent put out of action. Moreover 
buying is much more seasonal than it is over here. In Canada, bor 
instance, the spring is very short, and if goods required for springtime 
use are not available in good time, they become useless. Sales are 
also much influenced by less permeable considerations. The selling 
season for toys for instance, is from the late autumn to Christmas, 
for jewellery and plate, in spring when most marriages take place, 
and so on. If the goods are not there when they are in demand they 
are of little value. In fact, the expectation of them may have kept 
the store from obtaining supplies elsewhere and the store will not 
forget. ‘The American markets are very fashion-conscious and 
fashions change with somewhat bewildering rapidity. Yet, if goods 
are to sell they must keep up with all changes in fashion. 





It was distressing to hear repeated asseverations, that British 
deliveries are frequently very bad, and, what is even worse, that they 
compare most unfavourably, not only with those of American and 
Canadian manufacturers, but with those of manufacturers in other 
European countries. Even more fatal than slow deliveries, is failure 
to keep the delivery date. If you quote a late date for delivery you 
may lose that particular order, but if you quote a date and fail to 
keep to it you will lose the customer. Everything possible must 
certainly be done to improve British deliveries and all obstacles, 
whatever they may be, must, if possible, be removed if we are to sell 
effectively in the dollar markets. 

In general, the American markets demand large and continuous 
supplies. Products which are made in relatively small quantities 


can be sold, particularly if they have a distinctive appeal, but the 


area of demand is large and effective marketing promotion requires 
a considerable flow of goods. Promotion is also expensive. This 
does not mean that smaller manufacturers cannot obtain dollar 
sales, but it does mean that they would be well advised to consider 


both group selling and linked production to enable them to produce F 


goods in quantities which could support effective promotion. 


Methods of Sale 


The method of sale must be carefully studied. One tends tf 
think immediately of agencies, but agencies may not necessarily be 7 
the only or the best method. Sometimes the best course for a 
manufacturer may be to make selling arrangements with a North 
Whether this type 
of arrangement, or employment of agents or jobbers, or direct sales F 


American manufacturer of complementary lines. 


to stores or any other method should be employed, depends on the 
commodity in each case. 


ticularly less known, less profitable ones. : 
too that scales of commission in America are high and the agent will 
inevitably sell those goods on which he gets the highest commission. 








When agents are employed, they should § 
be carefully selected. There are too many agents who have tof 
many lines and, therefore, give insufficient attention to some, pat- 9 
It must be remembered 


Each agent can cover only a limited area; it is useless to try to covet 7 
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e of the United States or Canada by one or two agents. 
es of spare parts and adequate servicing must be provided 
for any goods which require them. A massive piece of machinery 
can become useless for want of a nut. If you hope to keep on selling 
the machinery, therefore, make sure that nuts will always be readily 
obtainable, and that repairs can be effected quickly. In North 
America it is not unusual to send mechanics by aeroplane so as to 
give speedy repair services. _ 2 5 ae 
That there are so many difficulties in selling in North America 
makes it all the more important and useful that excellent agencies 
exist for giving advice and help. The British Trade Commis- 
sioners, for instance, can give assistance of the utmost value based on 
long experience. Organizations like the banks and railway companies 
provide far more extensive advisory and other services for promoting 
industry and commerce than we are accustomed to over here. 
Government Departments are extremely helpful. The Department 
of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa, for instance, offers excellent 
services to exporters, the procedure being first to discuss the matter 
in a general way with the prospective exporter, then to pass him 
successively to officers dealing with tariff questions and marketing, 
and thereafter to the appropriate commodity specialists of whom 
there are 27. Services of a similar 


the whol 
Suppli 
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Leather and Rubber Products 74 per cent. 
Furniture, toys, sporting goods, jewellery, metal 


hollow-ware, vases, ash trays 48 per cent. 


Epicure goods 40 per cent. 


While devaluation of sterling has decreased the price of most British 
goods in Canada, the depreciation of 10 per cent. in the value of 
the Canadian dollar relatively to the United States dollar has raised 
the prices of American goods in Canada. 


In the field of capital contracts the numerous developments in 
mining, oil extraction, hydro-electric schemes and otherwise, which 
are afoot in Canada, offer vast opportunities, but again these oppor- 
tunities can be turned to account by British firms only if there is a 
realistic approach. It is unfortunately the case that some British 
firms have priced themselves out of highly important Canadian 
contracts owing to trying to estimate from this side. 


There is, moreover, a considerable American market in Canada 
itself. The great numbers of American visitors to Canada are tra- 
ditionally eager to buy British goods there. ‘Tourists from the United 
States who come to Britain are allowed to take back with them goods 

to the value of five hundred 





typeare provided bythe provincial 
departments of Trade and Com- 
merce and there is no lack any- 
where of reliable advice and help. 
It cannot be advised too strongly 
that those endeavouring to enter 
the market for the first time 
should avail themselves of this 
help. A great deal of waste and 
frustration can be caused by 
starting in the wrong way. 

How many people know, I won- 


Eastern Seaboard alone. 
Deep South. . 


effort in a limited area first. 





Our dollar export problem will not be solved on the 
The markets in the West and 
. provide an easier and more profitable 
line of delivery into the United States . . 
the most helpful line of entry into the American market. 

Of course it may often be wise to make concentrated 


--The President of the Board of Trade, 


dollars each, free of duty. Very 
few of them do, ‘owing to the 
difficulties they encounter in 
transporting goods back to 
America. A _ little effort, in 
arranging deliveries to America 
of goods bought in this country 
by American tourists without 
further trouble to the tourists 
themselves, would enable us to 
obtain much greater advantage 
from this important and easy 


. they constitute 


December 8, 1949. 








der, of the Merchandise Marts in 

America, about which there was an article in the Board of Trade 
Journal on November 26 (page 1046); or about the free zones at 
New York, San Francisco, New Orleans, Los Angeles and Seattle, 
where goods can be brought without payment of customs and manipu- 
lative processes carried out on them ? Amendments are now under 
negotiation which will enable goods to be put on public display in 
these free zones and permit manufacturing as well as manipulative 
processes. More use should be made of facilities like these. 


Approach to Markets 


It will often be found more profitable to concentrate first on a 
relatively small area, establish a demand there for one’s products, 
and then extend. Concentrated advertising is more effective than 
advertising spread out thinly over the whole country. Advertisement 
should be specific and incisive. It must tell where the goods can be 
bought and why they should be bought. In advertising, as in selling 
itself, it is desirable to take competent advice. It is to be remembered 
that British goods largely disappeared from the North American 
markets during and immediately after the war. It is, therefore, 
necessary to recreate a knowledge of the British products and a 
demand for them among the new generation of consumers. In the 
case of Canada, advertisers in American magazines have a somewhat 
gratuitous advantage in that the magazines mostly read in Canada are 
American ones and American advertisements intended for the Ameri- 
can public are carried over in this way to Canada without extra cost. 


Whilst this is so, the easiest approach to American markets is often 
through Canada. In Canada, feeling for Britain is stronger. Canada 
is herself short of American dollars and anxious, therefore, to switch 
purchases from the United States to the United Kingdom. Canadian 
purchases from the United States in 1947 amounted to 1,150 million 
dollars while those from the United Kingdom during the same year 
reached a total value of only 102 million dollars. In 1948, the value 
of Canadian imports from the United States was 1,034 million dollars, 
the value of imports from the United Kingdom being 169 million 
dollars. There is accordingly a very large field for British industry 
if it can compete successfully, and it is to the ads antage of United 
Kingdom manufacturers that, over a fairly wide range, imports to 
Canada from the United States are prohibited or limited under quota. 
Four main quota categories have been listed, the percentages per- 
mitted in relation to the basic period, i.e., the year to June 30, 1947, 
being as follows :— : 


Textiles 38 per cent. 


source of dollars. 
Tourist Revenue 


Tourists are themselves an excellent medium of dollar revenue 
but if we are to attract them we must give them services at least 
comparable to those to which they are accustomed. Hotel-keepers 
in this country have to contend with many difficulties and scarcities, 
while the high cost of building virtually rules out for the present any 
considerable addition, in the form of new hotels, to existing resources, 
but a little thoughtfulness and consideration will go a long way. 
Even such simple things as the provision of information about British 
money, to those unaccustomed to it, about shops and local facilities 
and attractions, about life in the hotel itself, registration, departure 
and so on will help the visitor and encourage him or her to return and 
to encourage friends to come too. 


Americans are accustomed to high standards of service. If we do 
not provide the kind of services that American buyers expect, others 
will, and we will be the losers. 


The North American markets cannot be studied or captured at 
second-hand. ‘The point I would stress most of all is that manufac- 
turers who wish to sell their products in North America should not 
only visit the Continent as an essential preliminary, but should devote 
sufficient time for thorough exploration. When the process of selling 
to North America is started, it can only be continued effectively if 
not only business executives but designers and technical people as 
well pay frequent and adequate visits to North America. 


The Scottish Council mission to the United States and Canada 
from which I have just returned, had two main objects. The first 
was to explore what could be done to increase Scottish exports to the 
North American Continent. The second was to lay before United 
States and Canadian industrialists the advantages that Scotland could 
offer for new factories in specially selected fields of production which 
would supplement our existing economy. These two aspects are 
not disconnected since, apart from their other advantages, new 
manufacturing plants on this side, if they save us from importing from 
the dollar countries, make at least as important a contribution to dollar 
saving as do direct exports. ‘There are many directions in which 
North American plant investment in this country would be of value 
to us but there are ample and attractive fields of investment in North 
America itself and in the adjacent South American Continent. If 
North American enterprise is to be attracted to this country, reali 
inducement will have to be offered and real consideration shown. 








Anglo-Yugo Trade & Compensation 
Agreement 


Two Anglo-Yugoslav Agreements were signed in Belgrade to-day, 
a trade Agreement and an Agreement on compensation for former 
British property in Yugoslavia. 


The trade agreement is for five years, and over this period trade is 
estimated at £110 million each way, which is above the present level. 
The principal United Kingdom imports will be timber (softwood 
and hardwood), non-ferrous metals and maize, and the principal 
United Kingdom exports will be wool, woollen and cotton yarn, 
chemicals, rubber and rubber products, machinery and capital 
equipment. Supplies of raw materials from other parts of the sterling 
area to Yugoslavia are also covered. The United Kingdom Govern- 
ment will provide a guaranteed credit of £8 million, repayable over 
six years, and substantial short-term credit guarantees by the United 
Kingdom Government are also contemplated. 


‘The compensation agreement supplements the one signed in London 
last year. The Yugoslav Government are to pay the balance of 
compensation at the rate of £506,000 a year for eight years. 


Both agreements will be published. 


New Plywood Prices Order 


HE Board of Trade has made the Plywood Prices (No. 2) Order, 
1949, which will come into force on January 2, 1950. 


The Order replaces the Plywood Prices Order, 1949, and the 
Plywood Prices (Amendment) Order, 1949, and provides maximum 
prices for some descriptions of plywood not covered by the previous 
Orders. ‘The principal changes are that maximum prices are now 
provided for Polish pine and Russian alder and birch plywood, and 
for additional descriptions of Chilean pine and French gaboon 
plywood, and imported blockboard. 


Copies of the Order (S.I. 1949 No. 2382) are obtainable (price 6d., 
by post 7d.) from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2, and branches, or through any bookseller. 


Yarn Production in the Cotton Industry 


PRODUCTION of cotton, spun rayon and mixture yarns, including 
waste, for the week ended December 10, was 20-96 million pounds. 
This was 20,000 pounds more than in the preceding week and a post- 
war record for the seventh week in succession. 


Total output for the 49 weeks ended December 10 was 936-27 
million pounds. 


The number of operatives at work increased to 109,110 compared 
with 108,650 in the previous week. 


Mr. Neville Blond 


MR. NEVILLE BLOND, who has now returned from the United 
States where he has served for the last eighteen months as United 
Kingdom Trade Adviser, has agreed to make his knowledge and 
services available on a part-time basis as honorary adviser to the 
Board of Trade on commercial problems affecting North America. 


Closing of Board of Trade Sub-Office 


THE Board of Trade Sub-Office at Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, 
will be closed as from January 31, 1950. Enquiries normally 
addressed to this office should after the above date be sent to the 
Regional Controller, Board of Trade, Northern Region, Clarendon 
House, Clayton Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Prices for Utility Quilt Cloths 


THE Board of Trade, in consultation with the Central Price 

Regulation Committee, have made an Order* coming into force 
on January 9, 1950, which provides wholesalers’ and retailers’ maxi. 
mum prices for Utility quilt cloths at the same level as thog " 
present laid down for manufacturers. The distributors’ maximum 
prices for these cloths are now specified in the principal Order and 
are not to be computed by reference to the price paid and the 
permitted margins. 


According to the provisions of the Utility Cloth and Util; 
Household Textiles (Maximum Prices) Order, 1949 (S.I. 1949 y, 
1311, as amended by S.I. 1949 Nos. 1920 and 2155), maximum 
permitted margins and overriding maximum prices were laid down 
for wholesalers and retailers selling these cloths. These margins 
and overriding maximum prices were, however, inoperative as supplies 
of the cloths were controlled by means of key certificates so that th 
cloths passed direct to quilt manufacturers. Although the system of 
key certificates has been abolished these cloths continue to be scarce 
and it is, therefore, still necessary to ensure that such supplies 
are available are not diverted from the quilt industry. 

* The Utility Cloth and Utility Household Textiles (Maximum Prices) 
(Amendment No. 5) Order, 1949, and Supplement No. 2 to Related Schedule 
No. 5G, will be obtainable shortly from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, and branches, or through any bookseller. 


Increases in Glove Prices 


N AMENDMENT to the Gloves (Manufacture and Supply) 

(No. 2) Order, 1948 (S.I. 1948 No. 2180), comes into operation 
on January 7, 1950. It provides for reductions in the minimum 
value per square foot of leather in the specifications for most des- 
criptions of Utility leather gloves, and increases the manufacturers’ 
standard and over-riding maximum prices for the best grades of these, 
The new Order is The Gloves (Manufacture and Supply) (Amend- 
ment No. 3) Order 1949 (S.I. 1949 No. 2415, price 3d., by post 4d). 


An amendment to the Utility Mark and Apparel and Textiles 
(General Provisions) Order, 1947, has also been made which allows 
certain wage increases in the glove industry to be taken into account 
in calculating costs by glove manufacturers who have chosen the cost 
plus method of price control. This new Order, the Utility Mark 
Apparel and Textiles (General Provisions) (Amendment No. 5) 
Order, 1949, is S.I. 1949 No. 2417, price 1d. by post 2d. 


Copies of both the Orders can be obtained from H.M. Stationery 


Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, and branches, or through any 
bookseller. 


Raw Cotton Commission 
Appointments 


THE President of the Board of Trade has agreed to allow Mr. 

J. T. Porritt to relinquish his post as Independent Member of 
the Raw Cotton Commission on February 28, 1950, so as to enable 
him, at the expiration of the statutory interval of six months, to return 
to and take up an appointment with the Combined Egyptian Mills 
Limited. 


Mr. Porritt has accepted an invitation to serve subsequently as 4 [ 


part-time member of the Raw Cotton Commission. 


The President of the Board of Trade has re-appointed for a further | 


period of one year the following part-time members of the Raw 
Cotton Commission :— 


Mr. A. J. Byrne. Sir Ralph Lacey. 
Mr. J. M. Cook. Mr. A. Roberts. 
Mr. J. J. Etherington. Mr. C. Schofield. 


Mr. W. A. M. Hesketh. 
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Tourist Statistics 
I Price 
0 force 
| Maxi. S in September, the number of visitors from abroad who arrived 
hose at Ain the United Kingdom during October (38,000) was higher than 
imum a year earlier. The total number of visitors arriving during the 
ler and iod January to October was little short of half a million, 8 per cent. 
nd the peri pa ry . . 
more than in the corresponding period of 1948. 
Utility Tourists arriving in the United Kingdom* 
49 No, - v= 
imum 1949 | 1948 
down | 
rargins October | Jan.—Oct. | October | Jan.—Oct. 
Applies 
hat the Foreign visitors :— | 
tem of United States nationals os | 4,164 92,154 4,895 | 70,219 
— Others ... aes So ... | 24,563 300,121 | 24,306 | 314,363 
ies — 
of ToraL ... aus oueifeaytae | 392,275 | 29,201 | 384,582 
Prices) Commonwealth visitorst from non- | 
hedule European countries : 
gsway, Direct by sea... tes ... | 4,416 71,270 | 3,337 53,673 
By air (estimate) wes ... | 1,840 29,45N§ | 1,100 17,900 
Toratt ... ... «| 6,260 | 100,720 | 4,400 | 71,600 
Tota — Commonwealth and 
Foreignt we eee 137,990 | 493,000 | 33,600 | 456,200 
pply) F_ | re 
mn * Excluding visitors from the Irish Republic. 

des- + Visitors of Commonwealth nationalities not permanently resident in the 
ren’ United Kingdom. 
hese, § Total for January to September revised (27,610). 
end- t Rounded figures, part estimated. 
4d, _ 

\] _In October, the numbers of foreign visitors and of Commonwealth 
tiles | visitors arriving by sea were again both higher than in the corres- 
lows | ponding month last year, the former by 9 per cent. and the latter by 
ount 32 per cent. The corresponding increases in the period January to 
cost October, compared with the first ten months of 1948, were 2 per 
Mark cent. and 33 per cent., respectively. 

. DE 
: : ae : ‘ 
q Foreign Visitors to the United Kingdom 
nery r nie 
any 1949 | 1948 
Nationals of | 
October | Jan.—Oct. | October | Jan.-Oct. 
France si ree _ ... | 5,794 78,080 5,580 82,050 
Germany = vas ab «- | 1,655 17,262 2,475 15,164 
: Scandinavian countries ... ... | 4,051 56,967 4,008 56,988 
Belgium ae ~e ~_ .- | 2,497 32,310 2,612 39,087 
Nethorlands rae sea ooo | OOL0 47,136 3,849 62,717 
Italy <a ema ee | 10,945 919 11,798 
Mr. Switzerland oe ae 18,222 | 1,625 18,165 

of Other European countries (includ- 
ble ing Turkey) _... te ... | 1,920 21,581 1,965 23,218 
im 
ills _. _ Toran, Europe... —_... | 22,654 | 282,503 | 23,033 | 299,187 

United States ‘rs aes ss | (geen 92,154 4,895 70,219 
4 Other non-European countries ... | 1,397 12,838 943 10,697 
sae Stateless | 1D 4,780 330 4,479 
Granp Toran... _... [31,727 | 392,275 | 29,201 | 384,582 

er : : 
w | Americans in transit ...  ...| 3,107 | 28,716 | 2,395 | 23,914 











a In October, 46 per cent. more visitors of United States nationality 
_ arrived in the United Kingdom than in October 1948, the highest 
| Proportional increase shown by these visitors in any month this year. 
In the first ten months the total of United States visitors was 31 per 
cent. more than in the corresponding period of last year. 

he numbers of European visitors in October and January to 
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* | Nearly Half a Million Visitors in Ten Months of 1949 


October were down slightly compared with the corresponding periods 
of 1948, but, as before, there was considerable variation between 
nationalities. In October, compared with a year earlier, there were 
nearly one and a half times as many Italian visitors, while the numbers 
of French, Swiss and Scandinavians all showed slight increases. 
Comparing the periods January to October, the numbers of German 
visitors again showed the only noticeable increase, while the numbers 
of Swiss and Scandinavian visitors were still little different from last 
year. 


The number of Americans passing through this country on the way 
to other destinations was 30 per cent. greater in October, and 20 per 
cent. greater in January to October, than in the corresponding months 
of 1948. Their numbers in the ten months period were already 
greater than in the whole of 1948. 


Commonwealth Visitors+ arriving by Long Sea Routes 





| 














1949 | 1948 
Countries of residence | 
| October | Jan.—Oct. | October 
British East Africa Se ee 1,928 23 
British West Africa a Usa soe 3,044 147 
Union of South Africa... ine veel 403 9,733 216 
Rhodesia (North and South) aaa cael 100 2,124 45 
Canada and Newfoundland a. | 26 22,946 1,414 
Australia... arte ‘i | 244 10,342 302 
New Zealand ae | 182 2,736 41 
India and Pakistan 139 3,254 155 
United States ae Seis eae eet 683 6,468 685 
Foreign Central and South America ve 96 2,305 | 83 
Europe ‘ see ies wat ciate 131 1,837 | 45 
Other countries 289 4,553 181 
| —, 
TorTaL aan | 4,416 71,270 | 3,337 











Total Commonwealth visitors} from January to October 1948—53,673. 
+ See note to table in previous column. 


Visitors resident in Canada still represent the largest proportion 
of Commonwealth visitors, constituting nearly 40 per cent. of the 
number who arrived in October, and nearly a third of the total for the 
ten months. In the period January to October there were more than 
twice as many Commonwealth visitors from Canada as from Australia 
or South Africa, which come next in order of magnitude. Corres- 
ponding figures for October 1948 are given, but it should be borne in 
mind, as was pointed out a month ago, that valid comparisons cannot 
be drawn between the monthly figures. 


Foreign Visitors in November 


Provisional figures now available show that 21,682 foreign visitors 
arrived in this country during November, 11 per cent. more than in 
November 1948. Of these, 4,072 were Americans, an increase of 
almost two-thirds over last November. 


Productivity Teams to Study More 
U.S. Industries 


THE Anglo-American Council on Productivity will open the 
new year by sending out, under the Marshall Aid scheme, three 
Productivity Teams within a fortnight. 


The first to sail in the Queen Elizabeth on January 4 will be a 
team from the diesel locomotive industry. Two days later a team 
from the rigid box and cartons industry will set out in the America 
and five days later still the general iron founding industry will send 
out a team in the Mauretania. This will bring the total of the 
teams going from this country to 19 and, in addition, a Specialist 
Group has been out to report on simplification in industry. Arrange- 
ments are being made for eight more teams to follow in rapid 
succession. 
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Goods Freed from Import Licensing Restrictions 


ELOW is the definitive list of goods to be placed on Open General 

Licence for import into the United Kingdom, as announced in 

the Board of Trade Journal on December 17. The list applies to 

goods consigned from and originating in any country or territory 
other than :— 

Albania, Argentina, Belgium, Belgian Congo, Bolivia, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, French Somaliland, Germany 
(Russian Zone), Germany (Western), Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Hungary, Iran, Japan, Liberia, Luxemburg, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Philippines, Poland, Rumania, Switzerland, Tangier, 
Uruguay, United States of America, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

This Open General Licence comes into force on January 5, 1950. 
Accordingly, as from that date, individual licences will not be required 
for the import of these goods. 


It should be noted that this Open General Licence (like the Open 
General Licence which came into force on October 5, 1949) relates to 
goods consigned from and originating in any of the permitted sources ; 
thus goods consigned from one of the permitted countries and 
originating in another permitted country are covered, but not goods 
originating in any of the countries listed above, even if consigned from 
one of the permitted countries. 


Wherever it is proposed to import from one country goods origina- 
ting in another, the Exchange Control Authorities should be consulted, 
through the medium of the importer’s bankers, before any commit- 
ments are entered into. 


The list supersedes the provisional list issued in the Board of Trade 
Journal on December 17, 1949. 


Further, with effect from January 5, 1950, the opening words of 
Group 8 (Machinery and Plant) of the list published in the Board of 
Trade Fournal on October 1, have been amended to read as follows :— 

** Machinery, including parts thereof (excluding instruments liable 

to duty under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921, as 
extended and amended).’’ 


GROUP 1.—Food, Drink and Animal Feeding 
Stuffs 


Mackerel, canned [new item]. 


GROUP 2.—Mineral Products and Metals 


Abrasives, the following :— 
Aluminous oxide, fused. 
Corundum, natural. 
Diamantine powders. 

Emery. 
Garnet concentrates and grain. 
Microdol (micronized Tripoli powders. 

dolomite). Vienna lime. 

Aluminium ingots (secondary); and aluminium alloy ingots (secondary) 

containing more than 50 per vent. by weight of aluminium. : 

Asbestos manufactures, being goods made wholly or mainly of asbestos or 

asbestos cement. 

Asphalt and bitumen, natural. 

Brass, bronze (including aluminium bronze) and gunmetal in the form of ingots, 

containing 50 per cent. or more by weight of copper. 

Building bricks and hollow blocks manufactured from clay. 

Cement, calcareous. 

Coal tar and coal tar pitch. 

Corhart bricks and blocks. 

Ferro-alloys, the following :— 
Ferro-aluminium. 

Ferro-beryllium. 
Ferro-boron. 
Ferro-carbon titanium. 
Ferro-cerium. 
Ferro-cobalt. 
Ferro-copper. 
Ferro-manganese. 
Ferro-molybdenum. 
Ferro-nickel. 

Grinding, honing and sharpening stones. 

Heat resisting wire, rod and strip, being single strand wire, rod of diameter not 

exceeding | in. and strip of thickness not exceeding jin., not plated, coated 


Pouncing flints, being crushed and 
graded quartz. 

Pumice. 

Shot and grit of iron or steel. 

Silicon carbide. 


Ferro-phosphorus. 

Ferro-selenium. 

Ferro-sulphide. 

Ferro-titanium. 

Ferro-tungsten. 

Ferro-vanadium. 

Ferro-zirconium alloys, containing 
more than 10 per cent. by weight 
of zirconium. 
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or covered, of metal alloy containing by weight the following ;— 


Not less than Not more than 
per cent. per cent. 
Chromium 19-5 26 
Aluminium ... 3:5 6-5 


Cobalt aes as 1 1-5 4 
and not more than a total of 3 per cent. by weight of substances other 
than chromium, aluminium, cobalt and iron. 

Manufactures wholly or mainly of non-ferrous metals and alloys thereof 
(excluding uranium, precious and rare earth metals and alloys containing 
any such metals), the following :— 

Wire, not plated, coated or covered. 
Wrought bars, rods, shapes and sections. 
Wrought plates, sheets. strip and foil. 
Tubes, pipes and hollow bars of all sections. 
Marble cubes (mosaic). 
Metals (including alloys other than ferro-alloys), unwrought, the following ;~ 


Antimony. Molybdenum. 
Calcium. Tungsten. 
Manganese. Vanadium. 
Molybdenum powder. 
Mullite (calcined Kyanite or cyanite). 
Ores and concentrates, the following :— 
Beryllium. Manganese. 
Rog ore. Tin. 
Cobalt, Zine. 
[ron. 


Quartz, raw rock crystals and slabs, not processed. 

Refractory or heat insulating bricks, blocks and other shapes. 

Scrap metals, residues and wastes fit only for the recovery of metal (excluding 
sweepings, residues, refinable bars, lemel or other scrap containing precious 
metal). 

Silica sand. 

Tungsten powder. 


GROUP 3.—Oils, Waxes, Gums, Resins, Per. 
fumery Materials, etc. 


Gums and resins, the following :— 
Dragon’s blood. 
Gamboge. 
Oiticica oil, raw. 
Rosin (colophony) ; rosin (colophony), hydrogenated ; and rosin (colophony), 
polymerized. 
Turpentine. 


GROUP 4.—Vegetable Fibres and Feathers 


Algerian fibre (crin vegetal). 
Esparto, including waste. 


Locust bean. 
Shiraz. 


GROUP 5.—Chemicals, Drugs, Medicines, ete. | 


Abietic acid. 

Barium chloride. 

Bicarbonate of soda (sodium hydrogen carbonate). 
Borax. 

Boric acid. 

Caustic soda (sodium hydroxide). 

Charcoal (other than activated or decolorizing). 
Cobalt compounds. 

Inks. 

Iodine. 

Iron oxide, natural. 

Lamp black. 

Paints, painters’ enamels, lacquers and varnishes, including pearl essence. 
Potassium carbonate. 

Soda ash. 

Sodium chlorate. 

Tannic acid. 

Ultramarine blue. 

Zirconium oxide, natural. 


GROUP 6.—Textiles, Yarns, etc. 


Bed furnishings, not containing cashmere, lace or lace net or more than 5 pet 
cent. of silk, the following :— 
Mattresses. 





Bedspreads and quilts. 


Cashmere yarns and yarns consisting of mixtures of cashmere with cotton, F 
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linen or artificial silk ; not made up for retail sale. 
Coir rugs and mats, other than of coir pile. 










Elastic fabrics (including net), not lace-trimmed and not containing nylon o f 








more than 5 per cent. of silk. 
Flax and flax tow. 
Flax w .ste, unmanufactured. 


Handkerchiefs of linen, not lace-trimmed. (Continued on next page) 
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Import Licensing Restrictions— Continued) 


Group 6.—(continued) 


’ fur. ; 
ou od horsehair, natural, other than bristles. 
Leathercloth. 


inen thread. ; 
hart not containing more than 5 per cent. of silk. 


Rags, not pulled, wholly or partly of cotton, hemp, jute, linen or ramie, but 
excluding rags partly of furskin. 
Ramie, dressed or undressed. 
Goran material, being either :— 
(a) worn-out articles wholly or mainly of cordage, cable, rope or twine of 
vegetable fibre ; or 
(b) waste pieces or worn-out lengths of any of the above-mentioned materials. 
Silk and silk manufactures, the following :— 
Silk cocoons. 


Silk, raw. ‘ ; si , 
Silk waste and noils, including waste and noils containing other materials. 


GROUP 7.—Apparel, Footwear and Hard 
Haberdashery 


Gloves, industrial. 
Needles, hand-sewing or darning. 
Parts cf footwear, the following :— 
Boot and shoe uppers of leather. 
Wooden shanks and pegs. 
Pompons not containing more than 5 per cent. of silk. 


GROUP 8.—Machinery and Plant 


Machinery of the following descriptions, and parts thereof (excluding instruments 
liable to duty under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921, as extended 
and amende? ):— 

Bakery and biscuit-making machinery and plant, excluding travelling ovens. 
Battery-making machinery. 
Blast furnace plant. 
Boot- and shoe-making and repairing machinery. 
Brewery and distillery machinery and plant, excluding bottling, capping 
and bottle-washing machinery. 
Cash registers. 
Electro-plating, tinning, galvanizing and similar processing plant. 
Food preparing and processing machinery and plant, the following :— 
Abattoir machinery and equipment. 
Batter-making machines. 
Butter pat machines. 
Canteen machinery and equipment. 
Coffee roasting and cooling machines. 
Crushing, grinding, mincing, pulverizing and shredding machinery, cther 
than grain-milling machinery. 
Dicing and slicing machines. 
Driers, including spray driers. 
Fish processing machinery. 
Juice extractors. 
Meat processing machinery. 
Mixing, pulping, sieving and sifting machines. 
Paste goods extruders. 
Peeling machines, 
Potato chipping and crisping machines. 
Poultry dressing machines. 
Steam jacketed pans. 
Tea processing machinery. 
Garment-making and mattress-making machinery. 
Gas and chemical plant. 
Ink-, paint- and varnish-making machinery. 
see and dry cleaning machinery (including domestic machines), the 
ollowing :— 
Cleaners, washers and driers of a capacity not exceeding 3 cu. ft. 
— and ironing-machines with rollers of a length not exceeding 
ins, 
Any combination of the above. 
Lifting, hauling and transporting machinery, the following :— 


Capstans, Stackers. 
Electro-magnets. Telphers. 
Escalators, Transporters. 
Hoists, Winches. 
Jacks, Winding skips. 
Lifts. 


Office machinery, the following :— 
Adding and listing machines. 
Addressing machines. 

Calculating machines. 

Coin-sorting machines. 

Counting and wrapping machines. 

Duplicators (stencil and spirit). 
tter-opening and sealing machines. 

Photo printers. 
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Postage franking machines. 
Punched card machines. 
Stamp affixing machines. 
Typewriters (electric and others). 
Oil refining plant. 
Packaging, etc., machinery :— 
Filling, closing and packaging machinery, other than bottling, capping and 
bottle washing machinery. 
Labelling machinery. 
Wrapping machinery. 
Any combination of the above machines, with or without automatic 
weighing devices. 
Plantation machinery. 
Rolling mill machinery. 
Sewing machines (non-domestic). 
Tableting machinery. 
Tanning and leather working machinery. 
Ticket-issuing machines, except coin-operated machines. 
Textile machinery, the following :— 
Embroidery, lace and net making machinery. 
Hosiery and knitting machinery except fully-fashioned hosiery machines. 
Machinery accessories, the following :— 
Belting of rubber-covered canvas. 
Grinding wheels. 


GROUP 9.—Vehicles, ete. 


Aircraft, and paris thereof (other than instruments liable to duty under the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921, as extended and amended). 
Caravans, trailer, and parts thereof. 


GROUP 10.—Glassware, Pottery and other 
Fired Clay Products 


Advertising glassware, being glassware containing advertising matter produced 
in the mould, without applied decoration. 

Ecclesiastical glassware, without applied decoration. 

Glass bricks; and pavement lights or blocks of moulded or pressed glass. 

Glass rod (other than rod of optical glass). 

Mirrors, glass, not optically worked ; excluding mirrors in frames or mounts 
containing precious metal. 

Plate glass, cast, rolled or otherwise produced, including reinforced plate, 
figured plate, and polished plate, which has not been further processed 
or worked. 

Sheet glass and patent plate glass, not further processed or worked. 

Sanitary earthenware. 

Spectacle lens blanks. 

Tiles, unglazed. 

GROUP 11.—Medical, Surgical, Dental, etc., 


Appliances, Instruments and Requisites 


Parts of artificial limbs. 
Spectacle frames, not containing precious metal. 
Waxes, dental. 


GROUP 12.—Electrical Goods 


Drink mixers and parts thereof. 
Hair clippers and driers ; and parts thereof. 
Gas lighters and lighter elements. 
Echo-sounding apparatus. ; 
Parts of the following electrical appliances of the kinds used for domestio 
purposes :— 
Blankets and, pads. 
Coffee percolators. 
Fans. 
Floor polishers. 
Hairdressing appliances. 
Irons, ironing machines, washing machines and wringers. 
Kettles. 
Shavers. 
Toasters. 
Vacuum cleaners. 
Telegraph and telephone apparatus. 
Watt-hour meters and parts thereof. 


GROUP 13.—Metal Manufactures 


Balances and scales of a capacity exceeding 2} cwts. 

Bolts, whether threaded or not, bolt ends, set screws and screw studs, and other 
screws for metal, and nuts, whether tapped or not (including washers 
assembled with any of these articles). 

Screws for wood, including screw hooks, screw rings and screw knobs, but 
excluding coach screws. 

Cotter, grooved and taper pins. ; ; 

Expanded metal of meshwork formation, excluding such metal of iron or steel 
under 3 mm, in thickness. 

Fish hooks. } 

Fittings for doors, gates, ventilators and windows. (Continued on next page) 














Import Licensing Restrictions— Continued) 
Group 13.—(Continued) 


Window sashes of metal. 

Flexible tubing and piping wholly or mainly of metal. 
Knives, forks and spoons, silver plated. 

Radiators of a kind used for central heating. 


GROUP 14.—Musical Instruments, Sports 
Goods, Toys, Games, etc. 
Parts of gramophones and radio-gramophones. 


GROUP 15.—Books, Stationery, Fancy Goods, 


Perfumery, Hardware, etc. 
Books, unbound, for reading purposes, excluding catalogues, diaries, periodicals 
and trade lists. 
Egg timers. 
Stationery and office requisites, not containing precious metals, the following :— 
Drawing sets, school. Rulers. 
Penholders. Slates, school. 
Peacil boxes. 
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in AUSTRALIA 


Expanding industrial development creates 
trade opportunities and an ever-widening 
field for employment. Informative “Blue 
Booklets” describing the Australian economy 
are published by the Bank of New South 
Wales and may be obtained, free, from your 
| Bankers or direct from— 


BANK OF | 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(Incorporated In New South Wales with limited liability) 























47 Berkeley Square, W.! 











LONDON OFFICES: 2? Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, ana | 
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Ex MINISTRY OF SUPPLY 
FOR SALE 
NEW 3:-5 TON ROAD ROLLERS 


By Buffalo, Springfield, U.S.A. £350 each 


NEW AND USED MOBILE AIR COMPRESSORS 


Diesel Engine-operated (100 to 400 cu. ft. min.)’ From £200 each 


NEW PORTABLE GENERATING PLANTS 


From 550 watt to 75 kVA. (Dieseland Petrol) From £25 each 
EXPORT ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 


D.S. BURLEIGH . 
Alpine Rink Works, Empire Way, Wembley, Middlesex, England 
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Trunks, bags, wallets, pouches and other receptacles, made wholly or mai 
material, not being leather but resembling leather, whether fitted tly 
but excluding such articles containing plywood or precious metal we: 

Walking sticks and canes. ‘ 

Whips. 


GROUP 16.—Miscellaneous 


Antiques, being goods (other than wines and spirits) which are proved to th 
satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs and Excise to haye 
manufactured or produced more than one hundred years before the date ¢ 
importation. 

Bagasse. 

Brooms, brushes and mops, not containing precious metal ; and parts there 
other than bristles. 

Carrageen moss. 

Celluloid film, foil, rods, rolls, sheets, strips, tubes and profile shapes, 

Celluiose acetate film, foil, rods, rolls, sheets, strips, tubes and profile shape 

Cellulose acetate moulding and extrusion materials. : 

Cork and cork manufactures, the following :— 

Cork, raw and granulated. 
Cork shavings and waste. 
Cork manufactures. 

Cuttlefish bone, whether ground or not. 

Film scrap and waste. 

Glue stock and pieces suitable for making glue (including hide cuttings aj 
skin waste) 

Hat blocks. 

Hides and skins, raw, dried, salted or pickled, the following :— 

Buffalo hides. 
Pig skins. 
Reptile skins. 
Hides and skins, other than furskins, untanned, the following :— 
Hide splits. 
Sheep and lamb skins, being grains and fleshes. 

Ice cream spoons. 

Leather, reptile, undressed. 

Leather scrap and waste. 

Locust bean kernels. 

Pallets for fork-lift trucks. 

Persian berries. 

Rehgious articles, not containing precious metals or precious or semi-precious 
stones, or real or cultured pearls ; excluding articles made mainly of pol. 
styrene, pottery or of glassware with applied decoration. 

Rubber, balata and gutta percha and manufactures thereof, the following :— 

(1) Balata, gutta percha, rubber latex, rubber and synthetic rubber, whether | 
raw, reclaimed or compounded with other materials, vulcanized « | 
unvulcanized ; and scrap and waste wholly or mainly of any of th | 
foregoing. 

(2) Manufactures wholly or mainly of any of the above materials. 

Saddlery and harness and fittings therefor. 

Sponges, synthetic. 








Tankage. 

Tanning materials, the following :— 
Algorabilla. Myrobalans. 
Babool (Sant or Garad). Oak bark. k 
Barbatimeo bark. Osage orange. t 
Canaigre. Quebracho. ; 
Cascalote. Spruce sulphite extract. 
Chestnut. Sulphite cellulose. 
Cutch. Sumach leaves (including grouni 
Divi-divi. leaves). 
Gambier. Tara (Cevalina). 
Hemlock. Tizra. 
Kino. Valonia. 
Larch bark extract. Wattle (Mimosa) bark. 
Mallet bark. Extracts of any of the above. 
Mangrove. 


Tobacco, manufactured, including cigars and cigarettes. 

Whale bone and whale finners. 

Water softeners and filters, domestic and parts thereof. 

Wood and manufactures wholly or mainly of wood, the following :— 
Boot and shoe lasts and shaped blocks therefor. 





Gun, carbine and rifle stocks (unpolished) and shaped blocks therefor. 
Match splints. 


Parts of pre-fabricated dwelling-houses, being houses imported complete, 7 


but unassembled. 
Wood flour. 


Woodware, domestic, being articles made wholly or mainly of wood of the kinds 
used for household purposes; including handles and knobs for kitchen : 
appliances and utensils, but excluding articles of furniture and builders 


joinery. 
Works of art, the following :— 


(a) Paintings in oil or water colours, framed or unframed, on any material; : 
(b) Ink, pencil and charcoal drawings, and pastels, framed or unframed, : 


canvas or paper (including board) ; and 


(c) Hand-engraved or hand-etched blocks, plates or other material, and d 


hand-printed impressions, framed or unframed, thereof. 
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te im Ind f Industrial Producti 
dt Interim Index of Industrial Production 
HE provisional Index of Industrial Production for October 1949, Details of the construction of the index are given in The Interim 
published by the Central Statistical Office, was 134, compared Index of Industrial Production, Studies in Official Statistics, No. 1, 
with 132 for September. published in May 1949 by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, which also 
The table below shows the provisional figures for October, together gives the results of a separate calculation comparing the level of pro- 
rea to te with detailed indices of production for September, and also incor- duction in 1946 with several pre-war years. These results appeared 
the dat rates some corrections to earlier figures based on the latest in the Board of Trade Journal on September 11, 1948. 
ae: i ilable 
information avaiable. 
(Average 1946 = 100) 
ts then l | 
Stand rd | | | | 
a Lerwewh 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1949 
file shape Cassifica- | (monthly | (monthly 
tion Order | average) | average) 4th Ist 2nd July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Number | quarter | quarter | quarter (prov.) 
EXVIM | Allindustries .. 00. 0 ewe | 108 | 121 | 126 128 | 129 | «(118 | 118 132 | 134 
ll Mining and quarrying... 0... 0. | 02 || 117 | i | 99 | 97 116 | 120 
| 
‘tings ay II-XVI | Total manufacturing industries ..| 109 | 123 | 128 131 | 134 120 122 136 | 138 
lil Non-metalliferous mining manufactures :— | 
China and earthenware... oar sks 117 |= «#141 149 152 152 137 130 149 
Glass ... tae sa ine ste <4 | 122 129 141 129 116 117 122 
Bricks, cement, etc. ee we oh 128 | 150 147 151 155 144 | 153 163 
| | 
IV Chemicals and allied trades ... ai «| 2S | BO | Eee 124 126 110 Wb | 612k 
y-IX Metals, engineering and vehicle trades 112 127 131 | 135 138 123 127 143 
V Metal manufacture :—Ferrous ... tis 102 116 121 | 126 124 106 114 125 
Non-ferrous soe | 113 115 113 | 118 110 94 98 114 
VI Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical | 
goods sue or én’ eee eee | 116 136 139 139 142 131 126 | 141 | 
VII Vehicles oe ae ves ant eat 121 129 142 151 128 145 166 | 
Vil Metal goods, not included elsewhere ... | 104 111 117 117 112 100 | 
IX Precision instruments, jewellery, etc. ...| 114 128 146 140 153 149 135 176 
Tecious 
of poh kK, 30 Textiles and clothing ... das cae aie 107 121 125 132 132 120 116 137 
4 xX Textiles a re oie ua | 107 126 132 136 132 124 124 140 
wing :~ xi Clothing “ re ae aa ssf eee 112 114 124 131 114 103 132 
whether XI Leather, leather goods and fur she eae | 104 101 117 95 92 91 102 116 
ized or | 
> of the P XIII Food, drink and tobacco a rie sie oe 109 119 111 121 107 109 110 
: | Food ... ae a se as oe | 608 112 123 117 124 110 117 111 
| Drink and tobacco ... oe cea aa 101 106 114 104 117 104 100 109 
XIV Manufactures of wood and cork Ne al 97 107 115 118 121 114 106 129 
XV | Paper and printing... ys ay | 106 | Il 120 137 138 131 | 134 148 
XVI | Other manufacturing industries... icc] “hewe | 260 153 147 141 126 | | 
XVII | Building and contracting sr se Sse | Le | 122 122 120 1229 | 131 | 124 133 136 
t XVII | Gas, electricity and water a ee Co Oe | lO) oe 127 104 | 93 | 94 101 112 
; oe Se eet | | | 
Li Registrati f British and Foreign Fil 
HE following are details of films registered by the Board of Trade under the Cinematograph Films Acts, 
1938 and 1948, during the week ended Tuesday, December 27, 1949 :— 
| | Length Date of 
Title of Film | Registered in the Name of | Maker’s Name Registered No.| (feet) Registration 
A ae | Bririsu 
Spotlight on The News ... wa ewe ... | Twentieth Century-Fox Film | Rayant Pictures Ltd. ... ... | Br/E 13342 1,748 December 21 
ie Company Ltd, 
plete, : Spotlight on Wales ae a i ae ee es Br/E 13343 1,783 December 21 
q Soot - The North ... sos abi ne =, te - | Br/E 13344 1,567 December 21 
© Spotlight In Space ae se _ “se * a 3 - | Br/E 13345 1,652 December 21 
kinds New Face of Britain . vee v3 ... | Grand National Pictures Ltd. | Eclipse Film Productions a3 | Br/E 13346 2,313 December 21 
hen | = Ginger Nutt’s Christmas Circus ... a ... | General Film Distributors Ltd. | G.B. Animation Ltd. .. | Br/E 13349 645 | December 21 
ders’ | } 
| 
i ForEIGN } | | 
i = The Story of Molly X__... _ cae ... | General Film Distributors Ltd. | Universal International Films | F 13341 | 7,323 December 21 
rial; : Inc. | 
1, 01 Neptune's Daughter . | Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures | Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer .. | F 13347 | 8,368 | December 21 
So 3% Ltd. 
and | The Forsyte Saga ... i - a ms F 13348 10,160 | December 21 
Br/E Indicates that the film is an Exhibitors’ Quota Film. : 
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Purchase Tax Announcements 


HE undermentioned Public Notices, issued by the Commissioners 
of Customs and Excise, have been revised and reprinted :— 
(1) Notice No. 78 (Goods chargeable with Purchase Tax). 

The revised edition of Notice No. 78, dated January 1950, super- 
sedes the issue dated September 1948, and all additions and amend- 
ments thereto published by the Commissioners up to October 31, 1949. 
(2) Notice No. 783A (Exemption of Young Children’s garments and 

footwear). 

The edition of Notice No. 78A, dated October 1946, is superseded 
by a revised edition operative on January 2, 1950. The new edition 
contains alterations not hitherto published, viz. :— 

(a) The introductory paragraph places emphasis on the fact that 
the exemption is confined to garments and footwear for young 
children and does not extend to those styled ‘‘ Junior Miss,”’ 
“* Maids,”’ etc., as such. 

(b) References to silk have been deleted from paragraph 2. 

(c) Babies’ carrying-shawls are being exempted in white, blue 
and pink. 

(d) The maximum allowance for hems is confined to 2 ins. in 
all cases. 

(e) Increased measurements are given for— 

(i) Single-breasted plain coloured blazers (boys and girls). 
(ii) Girls’ overcoats and frocks (together with the abandonment 
of the ‘‘ size-range ”’ criterion and 3 ins. hem allowance). 
(iii) Frock and knicker sets, skirts on bodice, gym tunics, 
overalls with sleeves, skirts on waistband. 
(f) New items are added— 
(i) Girls’ warp-knitted (“ locknit ’’) blouses. 
(ii) Skirts with bib back and front, with front bib, with braces, 
and dirndl skirts. 
(iii) Overalls without sleeves, pinarettes. 
(iv) Ankle-length frocks. 
(v) Swim suits, backless, knitted. 
(vi) Panties and briefs. 

(g) The existing item covering gym blouses is extended to cover 
gym blouses in plain single colours and gym blouses made from 
spun rayon. 

(h) An additional measurement is provided in the case of girls’ 
pyjama suits. 

(i) The Explanatory Notes make it clear that jumpers and blouses 
which are obviously in adult style are outside the exemption. 
Raincoats in ‘“‘ Military ’’ style are no longer excluded from the 
exemption, which now refers to “ full-length ’’? mackintoshes. 

It is to be noted that tie-on aprons, e.g., “‘ Dutch ’”’ aprons are not 
regarded as generally suitable for young children’s wear and will in 
future be taxable in all sizes. 

(3) Notice No. 78B (Drugs and Medicines). 

The revised edition of Notice No. 78B, dated January 1950, 
supersedes Notices Nos. 78B (October 1946), 78M (April 1948) 
and 78N (January 1949), and all additions, amendments and specific 
rulings with regard thereto published by the Commissioners up to 
October 31, 1949. 

Copies of Notice No. 78 are being sent to all traders registered for 
Purchase Tax purposes and such traders who are particularly con- 
cerned are also being supplied with copies of Notices Nos. 78A and 


78B. 
Road Vehicles 


The Treasury have made an Order under Section 21 of the 
Finance Act, 1948, entitled ““The Purchase Tax (No.4) Order, 1949”’ 
(Statutory Instruments, 1949 No. 2357). This Order exempts from 
Purchase Tax breakdown vehicles which are fitted with a crane 
or other lifting device and in which any accommodation for carrying 
passengers is only incidental to the use of the vehicle for breakdown 
purposes. 

Date of Operation—The Order applies to vehicles of the kind 
specified which are delivered on sale, or appropriated to retail trade 
or similar purposes, on or after December 31, 1949, or, in the case of 
imported vehicles, which are entered with the Customs or delivered 
from bonded warehouse, as the case may be, on or after December 31, 
1949. 

Alteration to Tax Schedule-—An amendment to Notice No. 78 
will be issued in due course. In the meantime an addition should 


be made at page 68 of Notice No. 78 (September 1948 edition) 
indicating that breakdown vehicles of the kind specified are exempt 
from tax. 





The Treasury have made an Order under Section 21 of the F; 
Act, 1948, entitled “ The Purchase Tax (No. 5) Order, 1949” ge" JX 
tory Instruments, 1949, No. 2358). This Order provides Pay 


road vehicle (not being of a kind specifically exempted from te; commit 
which has to the rear of the driver’s seat roofed accommodation wh, hes me 
is fitted with side windows or which is constructed or adapted for resulta 
fitting of side windows shall be liable to Purchase Tay t Admin 
Group 35 (a) of the Tax Schedule. ine ot 

Date of Operation.—The Order applies to vehicles of the king = 
specified which are delivered on sale, or appropriated to retail trai or ° 
or similar purposes, on or after July 1, 1950, or, in the case of imports Ne 
vehicles, which are entered with the Customs or delivered . der 
bonded warehouse for home consumption, as the case may be ae - 
after July 1, 1950. se 

Effect of the Order.—The effect of this Order is that in those casa 
where the charge of tax previously depended upon the vehicle having 
to the rear of the driver’s seat, roofed accommodation lit by gj, 
windows and fitted with, or constructed or adapted for the fitting ‘ 
seating for passengers, the charge will now depend upon the vehic : 
having, to the rear of the driver’s seat, roofed accommodation Whig oe 
is fitted with side windows or which is constructed or adapted forty _ 
fitting of side windows. The presence of rear seats or of fittings fy only), 
such seats will thus no longer be a criterion of tax liability so far yf — 
vehicles of this type are concerned. Int 

For the purpose of interpretation of the Group 35 (a) heading xf the di 
amended by this Order, the Commissioners will regard as not charg. ee 
able only those vehicles in which side windows can be fitted by « "Th 
operation involving the use of facilities which are normally fou fin 
only in a workshop. For example, in the case of vehicles (not othe. de A 
wise chargeable as being constructed mainly for passengers) whic} Ze 
have wooden bodies, the upper side panels must not be easily remo. | 7 a 
able, but must be mortised into the side framing of the vehicle: in} one 
the case of vehicles with metal bodies, any panels in the body sida J mae 


must be an integral part of the body pressing. 
It is to be noted that the conversion of a non-chargeable road vehicl 
into a chargeable one of the kind referred to in paragraph 1 mak Tl 
the processor who carries out this alteration in the course of his busine 
liable, under the Finance Act, 1946, to register as a manufacturer j] 
chargeable goods and to account to the Commissioners for Purchay} 
Tax on the full value of the converted vehicle. F 
This new Order does not affect the charge of tax on vehicles which} 
are constructed or adapted solely or mainly for the carriage of passen-} 
gers ; these vehicles remain chargeable with tax whether or not thy} cont 
are (a) fitted with side windows or (b) constructed or adapted for th jon 
fitting of such windows and whether or not they are fitted with seatin |” A 
to the rear of the driver. The Order does not affect the tax positin? 











of the kinds of vehicles which are specifically exempted from taf” Cis 
under Group 35 (c) of the Tax schedule. © We 
Alteration to Tax Schedule-——An amendment to Notice No. ii) 
will be issued in due course. In the meantime a note to the effecyy 
that vehicles of the kind specified in the Order are chargeable wit}, Ru 
tax should be made on page 67 of the Notice (September 1} 
edition). A 
- and 
Cake Hoops and Flan Rings that 
In view of the misunderstanding which still exists in certain quarts} sr 


as to the scope of the relief from Purchase Tax provided under pan} 
graph 11 (i) of the schedule of chargeable goods—see Notice No. i 
(September 1948, edition), page 21, the Commissioners of Custom 
and Excise renew attention to the fact that the exception from th 
charge of tax under this paragraph is restricted to “‘ vessels designti} 
for use primarily as containers for food or drink in the course of it} 
storage, preparation or consumption, and lids for use with suchf 
vessels.”’ 4 

Cake hoops, cream horn tins, doughnut cutters, egg rings, flay) J, 
rings, paste cutters, pie funnels and similar articles which, althougi]” 
they may be used in the preparation or serving of food or drink at} 
not vessels, are accordingly chargeable with tax under Group 11 (3). un 
The relief under Group 11 (i) is, however, regarded as extending 0) Pu 
cake, sandwich and similar baking tins with loose bases. B co 
Proposed Change in Tax " 
The Treasury proposes to make an Order under Section 21 of thf? be 
Finance Act, 1948, reducing the rate of Purchase Tax from 100 petf, ¢; 


(Continued at foot of next pagt) : Ja 
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Market for Consumer Goods in the United States 


the Finan I AN effort to acquaint producers in Western European nations 











19” (Staty, sh current market opportunities in the United States, a special 
eS that ay wemittee of the National Retail Dry Goods Association of America 
- from tay) is made a survey of consumer goods imports into that country. The 
ation whi esultant report has been reprinted by the Economic Co-operation 
ted for th, Administration Mission to the United Kingdom. Copies may be 
2X Unde obtained from the Dollar Exports Board, Thames House (North), 
Millbank, London, S.W.1, free of charge. Neither they, nor the 
F the king Board of Trade, nor the Economic Co-operation Administration can, 
retail tray, however, take responsibility for the views expressed in the report. 
f import The bulk of the survey is in the form of lists of articles, classified 
Cred fro under 14 groups and showing the following details for each article :— 
: be, ON ¢ Size. 
tS. 
; Colour. 
jones Retail price range in the United States. 
it by a Maximum cost landed in the United States. 
fitting Peak delivery period. 
Dg 0, Normal delivery period. 
he Vehic Separate lists are given for Belgium, Northern Ireland, France, 
sy whi Bizone of Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, Norway (1 item 
oaen only), Portugal and Sweden. The whole survey covers 39 pages of 
2 rto size. 
80 fary “7 its foreword the report explains how, in the attempt to promote 
e the revival of foreign trade, the retailer can be of great help by ex- 
cading 4 panding purchases abroad, subject to the proviso that the right 
; charg merchandise can be obtained at the right price. 
- bya The report goes on to say that it has for its objective a reasonably 
"Y fou definitive indication of retail demand to be used as a guide to the 
. other production and distribution of imported goods. It describes mer- 
S) whic chandise which could be sold by department stores of the United 
bose ' States, providing certain conditions are met, as reported by repre- 
rm ©: IF sentatives of several department stores and buying offices conducting 
ay sides import operations. ‘These conditions, indicated in the report are :— 
d vehi Landed costs which will permit profitable sale of items. 
{ pe Delivery periods required for their sale. 
“bus The items described fall into fourteen general groups. These are 
aioe blankets ; boys’ furnishings 3 china and glassware ; draperies and 
Pasdlen ' curtains ; floor coverings ; girls’ wear ; housewares ; infants’ wear ; 
pie Purchase Tax Announcements—( Continued) 
wd ty ' cent. to 334 per cent. on lined floor rugs containing no fur skin other 
ts _ than that commonly known as sheepskin, and on sheepskin insoles. 
| Any representation which interested parties desire to make should 
pa | be made in writing to the Commissioners of Customs and Excise, 
‘om ta City Gate House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2, not Jater than 
No. ie Wednesday, January 4, 1950. 
e effec 


" i Rubber Bands 


: After consultation with the Stationers’ Association of Great Britain 
| and Ireland, the Commissioners of Customs and Excise give notice 
» that for the future 


uarten 








rubber bands in one size, boxed or otherwise packed in quantities 
r pari of 1 Ib. or over, will not be regarded as chargeable with Purchase 
No. ii} Tax, while 
stom: 
m the rubber bands boxed or packed in assorted sizes in any quantity, 
signed or boxed in one size in quantities of less than 1 lb., will be 
-of its regarded as liable to the tax under Group 34 (b) of the Tax 
such fe Schedule, viz., as stationery and office requisites. 
) flan _ , 
oust Lined Floor Rugs 
‘a | The Treasury announce that it proposes to make an Order 
ng tof under Section 21 of the Finance Act, 1948, reducing the rate of 


Purchase Tax from 100 per cent. to 334 per cent. on lined floor rugs 
_ containing no fur skin other than that commonly known as sheepskin 
i and on sheepskin insoles. 


Any representations which interested parties desire to make should 
be made in writing to the Commissioners of Customs and Excise, 

City Gate House, Finsbury Square, E.C.2, not later than Wednesday, 
| January 4, 1950. \ 


men’s clothing, including suit fabrics ; men’s furnishings, including 
shirt fabric and footwear ; piece-goods and linens ; small leather 
goods ; women’s accessories, including neckwear, scarves, handker- 
chiefs, gloves and handbags ; and women’s lingerie. These categories 
represent merchandise which could be imported and sold in sub- 
stantial volume, but by no means is it intended to exclude the desir- 
ability of importing foods, wines, toys, and the many lines of luxury 
merchandise, not listed, for which there is continuing demand. 

A further general comment is that lack of knowledge by European 
producers of the present import market in the United States is one 
of the obstacles to the development of a larger volume of United 
States imports, and it is one aspect in which retailers can make a great 
contribution. Retailers in their role as purchasing agents for the 
public already know there is a demand and need in their stores for 
foreign-made goods to complement and fill out stocks, and provide 
that “‘ extra added something ’’ to merchandise offerings. 

As regards devaluation the report says that devaluation would 
provide no lasting solution unless accompanied by increased efficien- 
cies, lower costs, and expanded production of goods and services 
which could be offered abroad at prices in line with competitors. 
Retailers have indicated an expanding volume of purchases in 
devaluing countries provided that current wholesale prices hold and 
that timely delivery is assured. Foreign industry must increase 
production, operate more efficiently and improve styling if it is to 
attract United States purchasers. 

Expanded production also calls for increased efficiency of factory 
machinery and methods. Obsolete industrial equipment should be 
replaced and more modern systems introduced. Industrial workers 
should be trained on machines and in improved techniques which 
will result in greater output per individual. In addition, the supply of 
skilled labour should be increased. Not only was it depleted because 
of the war, but improved technology requires new and varied skills 
for its operation. Another requirement for expanded production is 
an adequate supply of fuel and power for industry. World-wide 
shortages have been overcome generally since the war, even though 
consumption has been at the highest point in industry. However, 
the fuel and power output of Europe has lagged below pre-war levels. 
















SSA Se 


I, the export factories, where speed in handling, as 
surely as speed in production, can write the next few chapters of British 
history; at the Docks, where the speed of unloading and loading directly 
affects our day-to-day lives, manpower has an ally. The electric truck, 
economical, simple, speedy, rugged and easily maintained, is saving time and 
man-hours where saving counts most. Batteries power these trucks: and 
the hard worked ‘electric’s’ reputation for freedom from breakdown is a 
measure of what its battery can take. The Chloride Electrical Storage 
Company has played an outstanding part in the swing to ‘electrics’. Three 
out of four British electric truck manufacturers fit Exide-Ironclad. Behind 
each Exide-Ironclad, Chloride and Exide 
Battery lie the experience and progressive 
improvements of over 50 years of battery 
manufacture. 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
ExideWorks, Clifton Junction 
near Manchester 
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Stocks of Raw Wool Million hc 
‘ ; : Owned by, ~~ | Ds 
FURTHER details are now released of the census of United Kingdom Non-trade merchants, 
stocks of raw wool, hair, tops, noils and wool waste, at August 31, holdings spinners and Total 
1949, compiled by the Wool Control. These details are given in the manufacturers a 
following tables : Guo semana a 
Stocks oF WooL, ETc. at Aucust 31, 1949 White | 
Million Ibs. clean neo rggal si = | sel 6 
oa | Other Asiatic eS — | 1-580 1-589 
| Merino | Cross- | British Other | Totals Other imported... | sida | "189 189 nh 
ibaa | | Total White... 0... | - | 8-316 | 8a - 
Merino, imported... eee eee | 95-8 esp ae =, . 
Crossbred, imported ... | — | 1670 | — | — | 167-0 Coloured : | z Ove 
Woolled skins be | 06 | 1-7 — | — | 28 East Indian a . 2-133 2-133 
British it i of —  b. — | OL — 43-5 Egyptian... | - | 008 008 BP rtal 
ew. .. «| — | — | — | me | 12-0 Other Asiatic =... | : O44 O44 . 
Other imported | 523 | 97 
porte iso 52 | 976 1-499 erin 
" y 96- 7 | 5 | 2. | 299. ———— } 
Total wool... — eS 96-4 | 168-7 | 43-5 12-0 | 320-6 Tonk Odes ... ad 523 | 3-161 | a vai 
eee oe ae esis — | 486 ; r ———| eal 
evden ..| 06.1 34 |. — — | 24 Total other imported ‘23 (a)| 1-477 | 12409 oe 
aa ae — Se eel No 
s | ous On Woolled Skins | | 
eee ee | | 38 Crossbred | me | ase | ty me 
Other combing waste 1-5 Merino | “579 a7 Mo 
Rags and wastes | 122-4 ; | | ee 5 soo 
Hep (raw and tops) ... 14-2 Total on skins ... “o> | -176 (b) 2-113 9.989 a 
ee ee British | | 7 ) 
Washed _— 1-377 3a 
Comparison or Stocks at Jury 31, 1948, anp Avausrt 31, 1949 Unwashed 15-939 | 7-782 23:79] a 
« } A . = — 
Million Ibs. clean oe eee en | See | ae Hai 
: Te ia) ae a 1-849 | 8-452 | 10-30 Al 
| , Y | 8 < q j 
| July 3 aro. | Pg 49 Total British | 19-834(b)| 23-678 | = 43512 Al 
Merino, imported aoe mee. 103-5 95-8 Toran Woo. ... _... | —-:109-685— || ~— 210-916 si 320-601 Tot 
Crossbred, imported i 189-5 | 167-0 (a) Held by United Kingdom/Dominion Wool Disposals Ltd. — 
Woolled skins . | 2-4 2-3 (b) Held by Ministry of Agriculture (British Wool Section). 
British . | 35:2 43-5 Th 
Other wool oe bes : .4 8-5 12-0 DistripuTion oF Stocks oF Harr, Tors, Norts anp WASTES aT Avavst jl 
Blended wool Kis coe a —p — -= 1949 Million lbs, clean 
T ‘ | 2): Owned by | | Owned by 
Total wool cabs, aa 339-1 | 320-6 ee | Bee 
To 8 a4) ae: va ae es 61 3 48-6 spinners and i spinners and H 
Noils, white and coloured a — 19-5 12-7 | manufacturers | manic 
: : ‘ >, 
Shoddies ... 7 a Woot Tors anv Notts! |SHODDIES, WASTES, Adm 
Burrs aed | gi i Wool tops | i ETO. | Unit 
Other combing waste | 1-5 1-5 Meri | Shoddies 
Rags and wastes ... 114-6 122-4 7 Nob! . | me | aeeeece 50's 19 TI 
Hair (raw and tops) 14:3 14-2 Noble vee 22-401 i 40’s to 50 8 + | 195 > that 
I Schlumberger | 2-851 Over 50’s to 58’s | 50 FF 
= — ——— | Merino ... a | L471 Ame 
Total Merino 25-252 | Mohair ... Seu 0483 is of 
DistRisuTion OF Stocks or Woot ar Avaust 31, 1949 | ocaneneanendl Alpaca ... sed 021 of e3 
aii Tha elaan Broken tops (all | All other hair ... ‘032 attré 
qualities) ... 1-841 H |_———— and 
| | Total Shoddies ... | 2-282 T 
Owned by Crossbred | ess ——=—$—<=4 uw 
| Non-trade | merchants, Total Noble i Burrs | — 
holdings | spinners and | Preparing (incl. i 40’s to 50’s e -069 is al 
| manufacturers | roller lapping) ... | 4-508 Over 50’s to 58’s | ‘687 sucl 
a Carding 50’s and | i Merino ... at 3-009 bud 
Woon. | below... ve | 6-971 \} Mohair ... | ‘001 cou 
Crossbred Carding over 50’s | I Alpaca ... aa = late 
50’s and below to 58’s 9-615 All other hair ... —_ 
Combing... «.. 28-991 | 28-699 57-690 Ld csoeamenintneneannetl | I 
Clothing... —e 13-678 29-488 43-166 Total Noble sis 21-094 || Total Burrs 3-766 use 
Over 50’s to 58’s | | | EO 
Combing... ey, 8-206 20-594 28-800 Schlumberger | Other Combing Waste! » pat 
Clothing _... seb 15-544 21-803 37-347 Preparing (incl. | 40’s to 50’s__... | ‘191 the 
| | a roller lapping) | — Over 50’s to 58’s | 345 the 
Total Crossbred sie 66-419 | 100-584 | 167-003 Carding 50’s and | || Merino... —... | 847 ad 
— below... a — I Mohair ... as “O47 
Merino | Carding over 50’s | Alpaca ... a -006 : 
Combing... wee 9-226 =| 44-718 53-944 to 58’s oh 400 | All other hair ... 091 shc 
Clothing... al 13-507 | 28-346 | 41-853 eee Seer ——— wil 
ae \- Total Schlumberger | -400 || ‘Total Other Comb- | ¥ fac 
Total Merino... —... | 22-733 | 73-064 | 95-797 —_____————|_ ing Waste __.... | 1527 Boon 
| | Total Crossbred ... | 21-494 SS SS —— a! 
Total Crossbred and eee | d 4 Pp 
Merino ee ss. 89-152 (a) | 173-648 | 262-800 Total Wool Tops... 48-587 H (Continued on next page 
- = z 
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Stocks of Raw W ool—( Continued) 
on Th, dag S pS Tors, Norts anp Wastes at AvavustT 31 | 
or STOCKS OF HAIR, »- A} ASTES A IGUS ’ 
~~ Jf DismscTt0% 1949—continued. 
Tota Million Ibs. clean | 
—————— 1] | 
esi Owned by || | Owned by 
| merchants, merchants, 
| spinners and | spinners and 
6-547 | manufacturers | manufacturers 
re | | | 
ee 
‘189 ; | 
‘nile white and col- | 
aa 7 SS Rags and Wastes | 
8-316 Cumieed | | 
a 40’sto 50's). | 1-390 New Tailors’ Cut- 
9 Over 50’s to 58's | 1-785 iit aie 22-359 
218 |_____ Mungo rags__... 38-736 
008 Total Crossbred ... | 3-175 Soft rags (knitted) 19-780 
an Rags not other- 
a) Merino é | 9-559 | wise specified 2-733 
—_———— Worsted Spinners’ 
348 FB rotal Wool Noils | 12-734 | laps and wastes 10-625 
20 ——————— a =| Weavers’ and 
mre» Hum, Raw, Tors AND | i knitters thread 
Bi ser, Noms | i wastes oe 3-333 
1-719 Raw hair and hair | i Weavers’ thrums 
aa tops | and hard 
id Mohair... =. 5-019 wastes 4 3-214 
2.95) Alpaca ... nee 3-062 | Hosiery clips and 
bev Allother hair ...| 133 | overlocks ... 7-698 
ec | All wastes (con- 
3.398 Total raw hair and | | taining wool) | 
3.79} hair tops ee 14-214 | not otherwise | 
3.919 — “> =| specified ... 13-891 | 
ce i emg oe 1 | | 
51) Allother hair ... | 1-037 | 
ters haa —_——-} Total Rags and 
W otal Hair noils ... | = "OF | as toe tee oe | 
)-601 Total H 1 2-04 Wastes 122-369 
ices: it | 
* * 
if Three More O.E.E.C. Missions to 
8. Clean 
e 
c United States 
ants, 
Ts and , eal Bis ™ ; 
who THE Council of the Organization for European Economic Co- 
ney, operation has decided to propose to the Economic Co-operation 
Administration the dispatch of three more missions of experts to the 
United States to study American conditions and methods of work. 
. . . . . . . 7 
95 The first mission will deal with tourism. It is generally realized 
2 fF that if the European tourist industry is to ex: cise its full appeal to 
1 Americans, the improvement of facilities up to American standards 
143 isof the firstimportance. O.E.E.C. therefore proposes to send teams 
21 of experts to study the equipment of American hotels and other tourist 
32 attractions. ‘The first party is due to leave by the middle of January, 
7 and it will be followed later by further groups. 


The second team will study American methods of compiling 
labour statistics and measuring productivity. The United States 
is ahead of European countries in the techniques of labour statistics, 
such as the compilation of figures on the cost of living and family 
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MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BURE: 


EXPORT REVIEW DEVOTED TO 


MACHINERY, TOOLS, ELECTRICAL TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


WRITE FOR.SPECIMEN COPY AND FURTHER 
PARTICULARS:OF THE OVERSEAS EDITION AND 
“CONTINENTAL EDITION. OF 


MACHINERY LLOYD 
6, CAVENDISH...PLACE,- REGENT STREET 
"+ LONDON, W.1> 
+ Phone x: LANgham 4204:(3 lines), 


WANTED sot 
Surplus Stocks 
We are large buyers of Cameras, Films, 
Lenses, Sensitised Papers, and other Photo- 
graphic materials and Surveying Instruments. 


Please send details of goods 
YOU HAVE FOR DISPOSAL to :— 


M. J. & Co., 


2 Clifford Way, Neasden, London, N.W.10 
Works and Warehouse : Loughton, Essex. GLAdstone 6937 


Surplus Stock for Disposal 


190 Cases of 1,600 Anti-Gas Eye 14,000 Sulphur Candles for 




















budgets. It is proposed that an English-speaking group from member 
later by French and German-speaking teams. 


used per head in the United States as in member countries of the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation as a whole. While 
Paper consumption in Europe has dropped since before the war, in 
the United States it has nearly doubled. Advanced technical methods 
there have raised productivity so high that pulp and paper production 
takes its place among the most important American industries. 

The Council proposes that a party of experts to study these problems 











should visit the United States early in the New Year. Their tour 
will include Visits to pulp, paper and board mills, specialized machinery 
factories and research laboratories. Contacts will be made with trade 
and | technical associations, and, finally, the visiting experts will 
Participate in New York’s “‘ Paper Week.”’ 


countries shall visit the United States during January, to be followed | 


In 1948, more than six times as much paper and paper board was | 


Shields - - per case 30/- ; Fumigation - per 1,000 £2 
1,000 Full Size Army Folding 4 500 Gallons Magnesium for 
Stretchers - - each 5/- g Alloys - - gallon 2/- 
500 Food Containers. Insulated. i 1,000 Gallons Black Stoving 
Fitted with 4 Inner Con- 4 Enamel - - gallon 2/6 
tainers  - - each 5/- 4 3,000 8in. Oval Funnels each €d, 
1,000 Gallons Aluminium Paint. g 10,000 Oil Tins. Fitted Screw Cap 
Heavy quality in Goldsize J and Brush - per doz. 2/6 
and Oil - - gallon 12/- g 1,000 Gallons Grey Cellulose 
500 Inner Tubes 1 gallon 5/- 
10.50 x 20 - - each2/- JI 1,000 10in. x Sin. Pan or Coke 
q Shovels. ‘‘T’’ Handles 
| each 3/9 
f 500 10in. x 8in. Garden Spades 
3 “TT” Handles - each 3/- 
a 5,000 115 v. American Screw 
a Cap Bulbs 40 w. - each 3d. 


Robert Conway & Co. 


| 1201 WARWICK ROAD, 
ACOCKS GREEN, BIRMINGHAM 27 
Tel: ACOcks Green 1543 
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Auction Sales arranged by the Ministry of Supply 






































T THE R.A.F. Maintenance Unit No. 7 sub-site, Staverton, white blankets; scrap accumulators; box kites; balloons; quanti Sale « 

Gloucester, on January 5, the stores on offer will include petrol of aircraft instruments; a variety of clothing; leather and compositi: THE 

and diesel engines; ropes and pulleys; paints and dopes; blue _ soles and a large quantity of miscellaneous radio, electrical and pe variatl 
curtains; single spring bedsteads; canvas packs; tarpaulins and canvas _ stores. were & 
covers; radio receivers; jerricans; paint remover; drums of brush Two hundred tracked and other motor vehicles will be offered Copies 
wash; wooden boxes; waste sacking and felt; kit bags; cordage; the Ministry of Supply Storage Depot, Rotherwas, Hereford . Office, 
miscellaneous electrical and engine spares; modulator units; wooden January 5-6. A variety of miscellaneous stores will also be offers books 
tables, forms and stretchers; biscuit mattresses; galvanized drums; including commercial radio receivers; radio chassis; power Unit: 

aerial reels and loops; power units; remote control panels; trans- rubber-tyred bogie wheels; engines; small tools; lathe tools; portahj, Stoch 

formers; rectifiers; electric motors; a quantity of flexible pipes; generators; charging panels; canvas covers; mine detectors; pg THE 

two-wheeled trailers; air heaters; arc lamps; sleeping bags; bedding shovels; wire rope; blower motors; skid chains; spirit levels and the fi 
roll covers; cylinder head nuts; dinghies; generating units; firemen’s numerous other stores. 

axes; miscellaneous marine spares; parachutes; junction boxes; steel Details of these and other sales arranged by the Ministry of Supply 

tables; marine propeller shafts; a sand-blasting machine; a quantity will be found in the list below. Catalogues, which permit admission 

of tools; binoculars; aircraft clocks; wooden and metal platforms; on all view days in addition to admission to the sale, can be obtain 

a number of duckboards; a portable jib crane; sewing machines; from the auctioneer, price sixpence. (Postal Orders only.) 

—_—— — = — — nz Cons 
Date Stores Location | Auctioncer THE 
| a | ee ee ee ia wood 

Jan. 3-5 ... Industrial equipment, railway wagon com- | M.O.8. Depot 1, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, | Fuller, Horsey, Sons & Cassell, 10 Billiter Square 

| ponents, electrical equipment, domestic | S.E.18. London. (Tel.: Royal 4861.) os 
utensils, medical and surgical equipment, 
| various tools and general items. 
Jan.5 ... | Electrical and radio equipment and mis- | R.A.F. M.U., No. 7 sub-site, Staverton, Glou- | J. Pearce Pope & Son, St. Aldate Chamber 
| cellaneous R.A.F. stores. cester. Gloucester. (Tel.: Gloucester 21274.) 

Jan. 5-6 ... | Motor vehicles, radio stores, small hand | M.O.S. Storage Depot, Rotherwas, Hereford ... | Russell, Baldwin & Bright, 20 King Stree, 
tools, miscellaneous stores. Hereford. (Tel.: Hereford 2184.) pia 

Jan. 10 ... | Brushes, cutlery, grindery, footwear, outer | R.C. Depot, Warley & R.S. Depot, Colchester ... | Messrs. Kemsleys, 10 Western Road, Romfori — Se? 
and underclothing, tools, general items. (Tel.: Romford 17.) Octo 

Jan. 11-12 | General miscellaneous stores and equip- | M.O.S. Depot 9, Ashwell and Morden, near | F. W. Western & Co., 1 Market Square, Biggles. pth 
ment. Baldock, Herts. wade, Beds. (Tel.: Biggleswade 2128.) 

Jan. 11-13 _| Vehicles, bicycles and general miscellaneous | M.O.S. Depot 73, Giffen, near Beith, Ayrshire ... | Hugh McIlwraith, 269 Buchanan Street, Glasgov, Im 

| stores. (Tel.: Douglas 1888.) 

Jan. 12-13 Various tools, electric motors, pumps, road | M.O.S. Depot 99, Weyhill, Andover, Hants’... | Wheatley, Kirk, Price & Co., 2 South Audky 
rollers, concrete mixers, engine spares, Street, London. (Tel.: Regent 7150.) TH 
cycle components, cranes, bogies, etc. | ann 

Jan. 17-18 | Modern machine tools,etc. (Sale to beheld | Daimler No. 2 Factory, Allesley, near Coventry, | Edward, Son, Bigwood & Mathews, 158 Edmund wil 
at the Grand Hotel, Colmore Row, Bir- and other locations. | Street, Birmingham. (Tel. : Birmingham for 

| | mingham.) | Central 1376/9.) Scl 

Jan. 17-20 | Engineering stores, textiles, tools, cordage, | O.S. Depot, Thatcham, near Newbury, Berks. | Richards & Partners, Granville House, Arundd F coc 

Arctic equipment (sleeping bags, snow- | Street, London. (Tel.: Temple Bar 7472) > Bh 
shoes, sledges, etc.), general stores. q 

Jan. 18-19 | General miscellaneous stores and equipment. | M.O.S. Depot 142, Byley, near Middlewich, | J. H. Norris & Son, 9 Albert Square, Manchester, F - 

| Cheshire. | _(Tel.: Blackfriars 8373/4.) hie 

Jan. 20 ... | Miscellaneous radio and electrical equip- | R.A.F. M.U. No. 25, Hartlebury, near Kidder- | Nock & Joseland, Bank Buildings, Kidderminster, cel 

| ment, clothing and general stores. minster, Worcs. | (Tel.: Kidderminster 2053.) 
Jan. 24-25 | Miscellaneous electrical and radio stores, | R.A.F. M.U. No. 35, sub-site, Bowlee, near | C. W. Provis & Son, 2 Booth Street, Manchester), (7 
| general R.A.F. items. Manchester. | (Tel. : Manchester Central 2800.) 

Jan. 24-25 | General miscellaneous stores and equip- | M.O.S. Depot 55, Junction Road, Weston-super- | Percy Palmer, 3 Magdala Buildings, Weston 

ment. Mare. super-Mare. (Tel.: |Weston-super-Mare 
2451/2.) 


All the above sales have previously been announced in the Board of Trade Journal. 


Newly arranged sales 














Jan. 26... | Clothing and miscellaneous radio and elec- | R.A.F. M.U. No. 61, Handforth, near Wilmslow. | Brady & Son, 17 Warren Street, Stockport. 
trical equipment. (Tel.: Stockport 2252/3.) ; 

Jan. 30- Motor vehicles, etc. ... = a ... | M.0.S. Depot Elstow, Kempston Hardwick, | W. & H. Peacock, 10 Lime Street, Bedfort. 
Feb. 7. | | Bedford. (Tel.: Bedford 66366.) D 
Jan. 31 ... | Blankets, used clothing and miscellaneous | R.S. Depot, Thornliebank, Glasgow _... ... | R. McTear & Co., St. Vincent Place, Glasgov. | 
| stores. (Tel.: Glasgow City 6771.) 5 
Jan. 31 General miscellaneous stores ... | M.O.S. Depot 100, Challow Station, Berks ... | Hobbs & Chambers, Faringdon, Berks. (Tel.: I 
Feb. | | | Faringdon 2113.) F 
C 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS STOCK | 


A wide range of New and Second-hand Goods for disposal 


S. ZIMMERMAN & SON LTD., 228 Cable Street, London, E.1 


WHOLESALE RAG, METAL & GENERAL MERCHANTS 
Telephone: STEPNEY GREEN 4861-2-3 Cables; ZIMMERAGS, LONDON 
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Sale of Food by Weight ; 
THE $.I. Number of the Sale of Food (Weights and Measures, 


variations of First Schedule) Regulations, 1949, particulars of which 
po re given in last week’s Board of Trade Journal is S.1. 1949 No. 2381. 
Copies are obtainable (price 1d., by post 2d.) from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, and branches, or through any 
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>k port. 





»dford, 
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bookseller. 


Stocks and Consumption of Raw Cotton 
THE United Kingdom consumption and stocks of raw cotton for 
weeks ending October 29, 1949, were as follows :— 


asi Th. Tons 
Total disposals (including exports) ... si 44-41 
Home consumption (a) Cotton-spinning oe 43-11 
(b) Other uses ... = 1:27 
Stocks (end of period) ... es ae pa 314-07 


Consumption and Stocks of Softwood 
THE United Kingdom production, consumption and stocks of soft- 
wood in September and October 1949 were as follows :— 

Th. Standards 














Consumption | Stocks 
1949 | Production) | 
| Home- | | Home- 
| Imported | grown Imported | grown 
September fs 580 | 94-58 | 5-13 269-31 | 8-83 
October ... are 5:37 88-06 4:43 | 328-33 | 8-77 


Imports of Chocolate, Sugar Confectionery and Cocoa 
Products 

THE Ministry of Food, in agreement with the Board of Trade, 
announces that from January 1, 1950, block licensing arrangements 
will replace the specific licences at present required for all countries 
for which an import programme (other than the Token Import 
Scheme) has been arranged for chocolate, sugar confectionery and 
cocoa products (as defined in Statutory Instrument No. 781, 1949). 
Block licences will enable the trader to import these commodities, 
subject to certain conditions, without having to obtain individual 
licences for specific quantities. "This arrangement will not affect the 
ceilings of imports under agreed programmes. 

Present holders of Importers’ Wholesale Licences for chocolate and 
sugar confectionery from the Ministry of Food (Series IMP and 
IMP/K) should not apply to the Ministry for block licences as all the 
necessary forms will be sent to them. 

Other imperters who are interested in this trade should communi- 
cate in the first instance with the Cocoa, Chocolate and Sugar Con- 
fectionery Division, Ministry of Food, London Road, Stanmore, 
Middlesex. 


Imports of Boxed Fresh Fish 
THE Minister of Food has made the following arrangements for the 
import of boxed fresh fish for the four weeks’ period January 1 to 
January 28, 1950. 

The maximum weekly authorized quantities are as follows :— 


Denmark eye 400 tons Norway sar 800 tons 
Sweden ... we 60 tons Holland ae 150 tons 
Iceland — ve 10 tons France ... cee 30 tons 
Faroes_ ... 50 tons Total: ... cae 1,500 tons 


The varieties which may be sent during the period are as follows :— 
Varieties Minimum weight 


Soles, brill, turbot, halibut, hake dogfish (skinned 
and headed), catfish (skinned and headed) and 


_ Toes aes aig ore ss oes .... Not applicable 
Cod and witches... ee = oa ... Not under 1 Ib. 
Haddock, plaice, lemon soles and dabs __... ... Not under } lb. 
Ray and skate wings Not under 1 Ib. 


Imports of the above varieties in filleted form are not permitted. 

Cases containing cod under 3 Ibs. should be marked “ codling.”’ 

Of the total imports permitted in any one week, the quantity of 
dogfish must not exceed 5 per cent. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Home-Grown Cereals 

THE following table shows receipts of home-grown cereals by 

approved buyers for October 1949, and provisional figures for 

November 1949, with comparative figures for November 1948. 
Thousand Tons 





| | 
Commodity | October 1949 November 1949 | November 1948 





| ‘ 
| Final | Provisional 

Wheat aed, (deel 242 | 125 | 177 
Barley G.B. ... ea 171 | 145 140 
Oats G.B. ... ee 50 | 55 61 
RyeG.B. ... 9... 10-8 2-6 3-5 
Feeding Peas G.B. ... 0-9 0-7 0-6 
Beans G.B. ... wae 3-1 1-3 1-3 

5 0-7 


Dredge Corn G.B. ... 0-9 0- 





Malin Head and Valentia Radio Stations 


THE Postmaster-General announces that agreement has been reached 
on arrangements for the transfer to the Irish Republic of the Post 
Office short-range coastal radio stations at Malin Head and Valentia 
which provide wireless services with ships at sea. 

Since the formation of the Irish Free State Government these 
two stations have been operated by the Irish Post Office on behalf 
of the British Post Office on an agency basis ; they will pass into the 
control of the Administration of the Irish Republic on January 1, 1950. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


First Report on Co-ordination of Oil Refinery Expansion 
in the O.E.E.C. Countries. This Report, issued by O.E.E.C., 
Paris, in November, is now available in printed form. (H.M. 
Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 and branches, price 
2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. 9d.) 

In the first part of the Report, the position of oil in the modern 
economy is analysed with particular reference to the consumption 
needs of Western Europe. The refinery programme for Western 
Europe is assessed and an expansion programme amounting to 
62:4 million tons throughout by 1952 is approved in principle subject 
to comments or proposals contained in the Report on individual 
country programmes. 

Part II of the Report comprises a largely statistical analysis of the 
individual country programmes. 

O.E.E.C. Report on Internal Financial Stability. The Report 
on Internal Financial Stability in Europe, which was recently produced 
by a special working-party in the O.E.E.C. (Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation) and which was summarized in the 
Board of Trade Journal on November 12, is now available from 
H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 and branches, 
price 1s. 6d. (by post 1s. 8d.). 

Management Bulletin No. 6 (British Institute of Management, 
17 Hill Street, London, W.1. Price 1s.—free to members and sub- 
scribers). ‘The December issue includes chapters on the work of an 
industrial consultant, productivity and trade unionism and the human 
factor in British motion study practice. 

Design, December 1949 (Council of Industrial Design. Copies 
obtainable, price 2s. each, or 25s. per year post free, from H.M. 
Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, and branches). Features 
in this issue are devoted to French and English costume design, fabric 
design and fashion, design in Australia and prototype and production, 

British Textiles, December 1949 (Kings Bourne House, 229/231 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Annual subscription, 30s.). Selling 
to the bride is the special feature of this issue, which includes not only 
clothes for the ceremony, but also travel needs, articles for the home, 
and shoes and lingerie for her wardrobe. Other chapters deal with 
men’s evening wear, lightweight woollens for men, Irish linens, and 
trends in wool. This publication is for overseas circulation only. 


The History of Knowles and Foster of 27 Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C.2. Published to commemorate 120 years of trading by this 
firm (Ted Kavanagh Associated Ltd., 8 Waterloo Place, London, 
S.W.1,). 
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fps PROSPERITY of Angola, the largest of the overseas 
possessions of Portugal with a population of about four million, 

is based on agriculture, diamonds and fisheries. There is as yet 
little manufacturing, and all machinery, nearly all textiles, and some 
foodstuffs have to be imported. 

The import control system in force in Portugal was extended to 
Angola in April 1948. Import permits have since been necessary 
and the foreign exchange resources of Portugal and of her Empire 
are now pooled. Holdings of sterling are such that every encourage- 
ment is given by the authorities in Angola to importers wishing to 
buy from the United Kingdom, providing always that the goods are 
deemed essential to the Colony’s development, and that they do not 
compete with goods made in Portugal. 

In the course of his Report* on Economic and Commercial Con- 
ditions in Portuguese West Africa (Overseas Economic Surveys), 
His Majesty’s Consul at Loanda, writes that manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom have already secured a notable share in Government 
contracts, and they are in a favourable position where future tenders 
are concerned. The outlook for consumer goods is less satisfactory, 
as Over-optimistic buying in the last two years has left retailers with 
stocks on their hands, and it should also be remembered that half 
the Colony’s imports come from Portugal. 


Import Trade 


The most important fact in the import trade of Angola is that over 
50 per cent. of all imports are now supplied by Portugal. Percentages 
of imports, by value, in 1938 and 1947, were as follow :— 





| 





Country 1947 | 1938 

Per cent. | Per cent. 
Portugal ... 54-05 | 41-63 
United States = 22-75 9-89 
United Kingdom pe 8-26 11-46 
Belgium and Luxembur = 4-34 6-69 
India and Pakistan ae 2-33 | 2-48 





In 1938 Germany supplied 8-55 per cent., and Japan 6-44 per cent. 
of the value of imports, but none in 1947. 

Imports into Angola from Portugal cover a wide variety of goods, 
but the most important are cotton textiles, in the lower qualities of 
which especially Portugal has practically a monopoly. ‘Total imports 
of textiles of all kinds in 1947 were valued at 308,956 contos, of which 
the Portuguese share was 235,075 contos. ‘These imports increased 
during the war period, and the rise in price has been more marked 
than in the case of many other goods. 

The United Kingdom’s share in the import trade is slowly rising. 
The United Kingdom has for many years held a predominating 
position in the supply of railway material and substantial orders 
have been placed here since the war. 

In consequence of the extension to Angola of the system of import 
and exchange control in force in Portugal, exporters from Angola 
surrender the exchange accruing from their sales, and this is pooled 
in Lisbon with receipts from Portugal and the rest of the Portuguese 
Empire. The necessary foreign exchange to pay for imports is then 
made available from this central fund. Although import permits 
are issued by the local Angolan exchange control, the last word rests, 
therefore, with the authorities in Lisbon. 

Owing to the Portuguese exchange position, this new measure will 
inevitably place restrictions on imports from the United States and, 
conversely, should be of benefit to United Kingdom exporters. 


United Kingdom share in Import Trade 


In 1946, imports from the United Kingdom were valued at £490,000 
rising to £794,730 in 1947. United Kingdom exports to Angola in 
1948 were valued at £1,093,918, and during the period January-June 
1949 the total was £1,021,109. 

In 1947 only four imports from the United Kingdom exceeded 





* Report published for Commercial Relations and Exports Department of 
the Board of Trade by H.M. Stationery Office, York House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2, and branches. (Price 1s. Od. net, by post Is. 2d.) 
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3,000 contos in value, namely, electrical equipment, railway wag 
industrial machinery, and bicycles. In addition, however ‘t 
United Kingdom was the principal supplier of these goods and f 
sewing machines, spare parts for aeroplanes, axles and other = 
parts for railway rolling stock, precision and other instruments spare 
parts for industrial machinery, bank notes, and tar and pitch, ' 
The level of imports from the United Kingdom was wel] main. 
tained during 1948, and there has been a notable improvement in the 
case of motor cars, and a less marked one in cotton textiles, 
United Kingdom manufacturers have secured a good share iy 
recent Government contracts, including such items as the supply of 
six powerful locomotives, thirty high capacity wagons and thre 
diesel railcars for the Loanda Railway ; new cranes for the Ports of 
Loanda and Lobito, and an automatic telephone exchange for Loand, 


Prospects for United Kingdom Exports 

Provided that no slump occurs in the export trade of Portugal anj 
her Empire, there is no reason why United Kingdom exports t 
Angola should not show some increase, but there are several limiting 
factors. Large though the Territory is, the population is only foy 
million: of these, the vast majority are primitive Africans whox 
chief need is cotton textiles. This trade is almost entirely in th 
hands of the Portuguese manufacturer, whose goods are heavily 
protected. Of the European population of 52,000 or so, many have, 
rather low standard of living, and purchasing power is limited by th 
high cost of imported necessities. 

Since the end of the war, imports of consumer goods have been 
very heavy, and in some cases heavier than the market can absor), 
with the result that retailers have stocks on their hands of which they 
are unable to dispose. i 

The main prospects are for machinery, rolling stock and vehicle 





required for the development of the Colony, the most important [7 
buyer being the Colonial Government, chiefly with money derived 
from the Colonial Development Fund. ; 
It should be noted also that the large Portuguese trading house | 
with branches all over the Colony, purchase their requirements for [ 
the import trade through their offices in Lisbon. Local manages ff 
frequently have no authority to place orders. ‘These firms ded | 
chiefly in textiles, ironmongery, earthenware, paint and bicycles, [7 


Goods which the United Kingdom manufacturer is not likely to 


sell to any extent in Angola include cheap cotton textiles, footweer, |” 
confectionery, silverware, leather goods, and toys and novelties of the | 


cheaper kind, almost all of which come from Portugal and will con 7 
The market for luxun 
goods such as perfumes and expensive toilet articles is extremely small. 7 

Although the Colony is so overwhelmingly agricultural, import 7 
of fertilizers have so far been insignificant, while there is very litt |7 
only 11 tractors were imported in 19. Re 
Nevertheless, there are likely to be developments in mechanization }7 
during the next few years, if only because of the shortage of labour [7 
This will chiefly be in respect of the European-owned plantation }~ 


tinue to do so owing to tariff protection. 


mechanized farming ; 


¥ 






producing sisal, palm oil, oilseeds and coffee. 


Effect of Control 


The import control system should, on the whole, cause few diff: |7 
culties, and there is not the least doubt about the strongly favourable ¥ 
attitude of the Angolan market towards United Kingdom goods 07 






the ground of quality. The writer has travelled fairly extensively 0 
the Colony, and was assured on all sides by local business men thi f 





this was the position. It appeared to be the general opinion that the 
pre-war quality of our manufactured goods had been well maintained, J 


and there were many references to the fair dealing received from 
United Kingdom exporters : indeed, one got the impression that the 
goodwill was almost as much due to this as to the quality of the goods 
themselves. 

Few complaints were heard about prices, and there are many, both | 


Portuguese and African, who are ready to pay a little more for British 


goods. » 

There is, however, a black side ; complaints about delay in deliver) 
are very numerous. ‘These have become so associated with the 
United Kingdom in some lines that there is a danger of their creating 


















(Continued at foot of next page) 
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Exchange Control in China and 
Formosa 


HE TREASURY announce that as the result of an Order coming 

jnto operation on December 23, 1949, the permission of the 

hange Control will now be required for all payments from the 
— accounts of residents of China and Formosa, which will in 
aor be known as Chinese Accounts and Formosan Accounts, 
2 ctively. Permission will be given to banks to allow payments 
. ation of certain transactions already entered into prior to 
December 23, 1949, and personal payments, details of which may be 
obtained from any bank, and for exports from this country to China 
or Formosa which have been approved by the Customs. 


In order that the Customs may be satisfied that goods are genuinely 
destined for China or Formosa (as the case may be), the following 
rocedure must now be complied with. Before goods are entered 
for exportation to these territories the relative form C.D.3 must be 
forwarded to H.M. Customs and Excise, Exchange Control (Exports) 
Branch, Vintry House, Queen Street Place, London, E.C.4, together 
with the pre-entry form (shipping bill or specification) and a special 
declaration as to destination on form C.D.5. If the exportation is 
approved, the form C.D.3 will be marked accordingly and the docu- 
ments returned to the exporters for entry in the normal way. 


The prescribed manner of payment for exports to China is in 
sterling from a Chinese Account, and for exports to Formosa in 
sterling from a Formosan Account. Payment as appropriate will 
be authorized on presentation to the exporter’s banker of pages 3/4 
of form C.D.3, duly certified by the Customs that the goods have 


| been shipped. Exporters are advised to take all possible precautions 


to verify bona fides before accepting orders for exports against payment 
from a Chinese or Formosan Account. 


Copies of the Order, Statutory Instrument 1949 No. 2365, entitled 


' The Exchange Control (Payments) (China and Formosa) Order, 


1949, are obtainable through any bookseller or newsagent, or direct 
from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, or branches 
Copies of form C.D.5 are obtainable 
from H.M. Customs and Excise, Exchange Control (Exports) Branch, 
at the address given in the previous paragraph. 
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“ INDIA—Economic and Commercial Conditions ’’ (March 
1949) was recently published by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, for the Board of Trade, in the series ‘‘ Overseas 
Economic Surveys.’’ The report, which was written by the 
Senior Trade Commissioner in India, can be purchased 
direct from Sales Offices of His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
price 4s. (by post, 4s. 4d.), or through any principal book- 
seller. 

Other countries on which reports will shortly be available 
include Portuguese West Africa, Denmark, Norway, Mexico, 
The Netherlands, and Belgium. 

For further information about the series apply to the 
Commercial Relations and Exports Department, Board of 
Trade, I.C. House, Millbank, London, S.W.1. (Tel.: 
Whi. 5140, Ext. 183.) 














Imports into Angola—(Continued) 


a permanent state of mind. Importers and their customers have grown 
so weary of delays, or have been so appalled by the delivery dates 
quoted, that they have turned elsewhere in desperation, although 
ready and willing to ‘“‘ buy British’ had it been available. It must 
not be forgotten that in this somewhat remote corner of Africa, there 
are very few who have any conception of the extent of the world 
demand for certain goods, nor do they realize all the manufacturers’ 
difficulties where supply is concerned. 

Chapters are also devoted in this report under review to Finance ; 
Production and Natural Resources, trade generally, Legislation and 
Transport. The appendices give details of the trade figures during 
recent years, 
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Indian Tariff Board 


PROTECTION to the Starch Industry is due to expire on March 31, 


1950. Under Resolution No. 12 (5) T.B./49 issued by the Ministry 
of Commerce, Government of India on December 1, 1949, a copy 
of which has been forwarded by the United Kingdom Trade Commis- 
sioner at New Delhi, the Government of India accept the following 
recommendations of the Tariff Board :— 

(1) That protection should be extended for a further period of 

two years ending March 31, 1952. 

(2) That the protective duty on starch should be raised from 

18 to 20 per cent.; that the duty on farina should be raised from 

18 to 20 per cent., its character being changed from revenue to 

protective; and that the duty on sago flour which is at present 

free, should be protective at the rate of 20 per cent.; and 

(3) That if the price of maize varies considerably from Rs. 10 
per maund the position should be reviewed to revise the quantum 
of protection. 

Under separate Notification of the same number and date the 
import duties on these products are amended as follows :— 


Tariff Item. Description New Duty Old Duty 
11 (4) Starch... es 20% ad val. 18% ad val. 
11 (2) Sago flour 20% ad val. Free 
11 (5) Farina... 2% ad val. 18% ad val. 

and 


18% ad val. 


Trade Agreement Between Italy and 


Switzerland 


AN ITALO-SWISS Trade Agreement, additional to the Commercial 
Agreement of October 15, 1947, was signed in Rome on November 5, 
1949. It entered into force on November 15, and is valid for one year. 
A payments protocol is included. 

The main effect of this agreement is to continue the system of 
trading by means of reciprocity transactions, without fixed quotas. 
A revised list of Italian products which may be exported to Switzerland 
against payment only in free currency has been drawn up. This 
list includes rice, olive oil, hemp, sulphur, certain yarns, ball-bearings, 
small electric motors, etc. 

A list of goods which may be imported into Italy from Switzerland 
without quantitative restriction has also been drawn up. It includes 
many kinds of light machinery such as agricultural, pasteurization, 
dish-washing, textile, printing machines, etc., and certain types of 
machine tools. 

A copy of the text, in French, of this agreement may be seen on 
application at the Tariff Section, Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department, Room 2081, Thames House (North), Millbank, London, 
S.W.1. 


Nationalization in Poland 


THE following Gazettes containing lists of undertakings affected by 
nationalization in Poland are available for inspection at the Adminis- 
tration of Enemy Property Department (Trading with the Enemy 
Department), Chesham House, 32 Warwick Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone No. Mayfair 7211 (ext. 248) :— 

Poznan No. 38. 

Monitor Polski Nos. A87 and A90. 

Stettin No. 20. 


Telegraphic Addresses of Commercial 


Diplomatic and Consular Officers 


THE registered telegraphic address for the Commercial Departments 
at all British Embassies and Legations is “‘ Prodrome,’’ followed by 
the name of the post concerned (e.g., ‘“‘ Prodrome, Paris ’’). 

“ Britain’ followed by the name of the post concerned, is the 
telegraphic address for British Consular Officers in all places (except 
Germany) where they do not form part of the staff of the British 
Embassy or Legation. 

As regards Germany, the telegraphic address of the United Kingdom 
Commercial Representative is ‘‘ Francomb, 47 Zeppelin Allee, 
Frankfurt.’’ The telegraphic address of British Consular Officers 
in Germany is “ British Consul .. .,”? except at Bremen and at 
Stuttgart, where the address is ‘‘ Britain . . .” 
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German Plant Available as Reparations 


MONGST the plants available as reparations from Germany the 
United Kingdom has bid, at the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 

for those detailed below. 
Anyone wishing to acquire equipment from these factories should 
notify by January 14, 1950, the Ministry of Supply (G.5e.), Shell 
Mex House, Strand, London, W.C.2. This is the final invitation 
to express interest in these plants. 
already been lodged it is unnecessary to write again unless it is desired 
to amend the scope of the interest. 


If an expression of interest has 


PLants Bip For By Unitrep Kincpom 












































































































—_ Name Location Description of Plant 
Yo. 
B/S8/56 Rheinmetall Borsig A.G., | Dusseldorf-Rath ... | Plant comprising steel works, 
Rathwerk. mills, foundry and forge. 

B/8/89 Bochumer Verein fuer Gus-| Bochum Part plant comprising part of 
stahlfabrikation Stahlin- the section for production 
dustrie A.G. Works of drop forgings. 

B/S/94 Dortmund-Hoerde Huetten- | Dortmund Part plant comprising forging 

verein, Dortmund Werk. section. 

B/8/104 | Kronpring A.G. fuer Metall- | Hilden Plant for the production of 

industrie Hildenworks. seamless precision tubes. 

B/S/149 | Bauer, Victor Maschinen- | Troisdorf ... Plant for the production of 

fabrik. metallurgical equipment. 

B/8/168 | Demag G.m.b.H. Dusseldorf-Benrath | Part plant comprising part 
of the equipment for the 
production of metallurgical 
equipment, machine for gas 
and water industry. 

B/8/190 | Grossmann, H. & G. Dortmund Plant for the production of 
hoists and winches. 

B/8/194 | Gute Hoffnunghuette, Ober- | Oberhausen Part plant comprising part 

hausen A.G. of the equipment for the 
production of foundry ma- 
chinery and equipment, the 
equipment for the produc- 
tion of boilers, tank work 
and pipelines, hoists and 
winches. 

B/S/212 | Kesselschmeide Amort Kaan-Marienborn Plant for the production of 
machines for gas and water 
industry. 

B/S/217 | Kloeckner Humboldt Deutz | Koeln-Deutz Part plant comprising part 
of the equipment for the 
production of internal com- 
bustion engines, quarry 
and processing equipment. 

B/8/219 | Koch, Ludwig Siegen Plant for the production of 
boilers (tank work and 
pipelines). 

B/8/245 | Rhein. Walz-u. Maschinen | Koeln-Ehrenfeld ... | Plant for the production of 

Fabrik. metallurgical equipment. 

B/8/265 | Seiffert, F. & Co. Bochum Plant for the production of 
boilers, tank work and 
pipelines. 

B/S/274 | Stelle, Wilhelm K.G. Bad Godesberg Plant for the production of 
small tools. 

B/8/281 | Vetter Gebr.... Dusseldorf-Benrath | Plant for the production of 
accessories and fittings. 

B/S/291 | Willmann R. Dampfkessel & | Dortmund Plant for the production of 

Apparatebau. boilers, tank work and 
pipelines. 

B/S/304 | Deutsche Edelstahlwerk A.G. | Hannover-Linden Part plant for the production 
of crankshafts and tank 
parts. 

B/S/377 | Weser Fluzeugbauwerk Einswarden Plant for the repair of 
aircraft. 

B/8/391 | Engels, August K.G. Dellig- | Delligsen ... Part plant comprising steel 

sen Werk. making equipment (incl. 
Brackelsburg furnace and 
continuous malleablizing 
furnaces). 

B/8/472 | Metallwerk Niedersachsen ... | Hamburg-Harburg | Plant for the production of 
aircraft parts. 

B/S/497 | Mannesmann Roehrenwerke | Finnentrop Part plant comprising one 

Finnentrup Works. sheet bar mill and an- 

. cillary equipment. 
B/8/498 | Friedrich-Alfred Huette (Fr. | Rheinhausen Part plant comprising one 
Krupp). 450 mm. bar mill and 


one 300 mm. bar mill with 
ancillary equipment. 
















parts of them. 


Plants not likely to be available to U.K. 


The undermentioned plants are about to be allocated but expres- 
sions of interest received in respect of them have not justified the 
entry of a bid by the United Kingdom. 
Allied Reparation Agency provides that where no country bids for a 
complete plant, it may be disposed of in smaller units. 
likely event, therefore, of these plants not being allocated in their 
entirety to some other country, the Production Department concerned 
will, where necessary, ascertain whether those who have expressed 
interest in these plants are still interested and, if so, it may be possible 
to take advantage of the second opportunity of acquiring them, or 
No reliance should, however, be placed on this 
procedure for obtaining plant urgently required and no further 


The procedure at the Inter- 


In the un- 


31 December 1949 








announcement will be made in the Board of Trade Fournal 
which may be dealt with in this fashion. 

Serial Nam Location 

No. 
A/8/66 Wieland-Werk A.G. Ulm-V oehringen, 
A/8/69 I.G. Farben ... Gersthofen, 
A/8/72 Vereinigte seasteninees erke Stulln. 
A/8/77 M.A.N. Augsberg, 
A/8/82 Siidwerke a Bamberg. 
A/8/115 | Haas & Sohn ... Sinn. 
A/S/121 ; Chemische Werke, Kurt Albert Wiesbaden. 
A/S/122 | M. Kappus ... Offenbach. 
A/S/123 | I. G. Farben Hoechst. 
A/8/125 | Roehm & Haas - ‘ Darmstadt. 
A/S/126 | I. G. Farben Sauerstoffwerke Griesheim. 
A/8/127 | I. G. Farben Sauerstoffwerke Kassel-Mittelfeld, 
A/8/130 | Lavis H., Soehne ne Offenbach. 
A/8/133 Rheinhiitte Wiesbaden. 
A/S/137 | Dr. Ing. Heymans Auerbach. 
B/S/11 Bochumer Verein Gusstahlfabrikation A. a. Buende. 
B/8/12 Bochumer Verein Gusstahlfabrikation A.G. Jollenbeck. 
B/S/17 Dynamit A.G. Forde, near Grevensbrueck 
B/S8/24 Heinrichs & Auffermann A. G. . , Works 1 Wuppertal- Barmen, , 
B/8/27 Kieseling & Albrecht Works No ‘ Solingen. 
B/S/35 Ruhrmetallwarenfabrik G.m.b. a Neheim-Huesten, 
B/8/36 Ruhrstahl A.G. j pee Witten-Ruhr, 
B/S8/40 Veltrupwerke A.G. Barkhausen, 
Veltrupwerke A.G. Aachen. 





(8/75 
B/ /$/80 
B/S/113 
B/S/118 
B/S/125 
B/S8/127 
B/S/129 
B/S/137 
B/S/142 
B/S/143 
B/S/146 
B/S/148 
B/S/153 
B/S8/157 
B/S8/158 
B/S8/162 
B/S/163 
B/S/164 
B/8/166 
B/S/174 
B/S/175 
B/S/176 
B/S/177 





/$/28 
B/S/234 
B/S/235 
B/S/239 
B/8/243 
B/S/244 
B/S/259 
B/S/260 
B/S/264 
B/S/272 


B/S/406 








Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A. G., Réinhold Huette .. 
Gebr. Béhler & Co., Edelstahlwerke Be 
Kloeckner Werk A. G., Haspe Werk 

Baumgart Joachim, Stahl und Tempergiesserei 
Breitenbach E. D. G. m.b.H. sei 
Deutsche Eisenwerke A.G. Hilden Works 
Einswerke Milspe, Dr. Ing. Karl Weicken ... 
Kisenwerke Wannheim G.m.b.H. 4 ijn 
Gusstahlwerk Wiltmann A.G. 

Schmiedag A.G. Gruntalwerk 

Wickede Eisen-u. Stahlwerke G.m. b. ‘i. 

A.G. fuer << paameseal = . 

Dynamit A.G. ... me 

Henkel & Cie. ése 
Kabelwerk Duisburg Abt. Zuenderfabrik ... 

Ver. Zuender-und Kabelwerke oak 
Wecke Ferd. Maschinenfabrik 

Arendt W., Maschinenfabrik 

Autogenwerk Sirius ea 

Bennig-hoven, E. 

Bilstein August 

Bishoff-Werke K.G. 

Budich, A. 

Buerstinghaus, Arnold 

Christgen, J. . 

Demag A. G. 

Duerholdt, F. .. 

Eger, A. , Maschinenfabrik 

Eichelberg & Co. G.m.b.H. 

Eisenwerk Hugo Brauns ; 

Erboe, Maschinen Bau 1 Brley w und Boenniger 
Fuchs, Gebr. 

Geldbach, F. 

Gertges & Co. iss aes 

Hammelrath & Schwenzer ... 

Hammelsbach, Hugo . 

Heinrichsglueck (K & L Beth) 

Herring, H. & Sohne, Hesonwerke ... 

Indapp J. Vv elpert a See 

Ishording, E. ... i 

Klasener, H. . 

Kloeckner Humboldt Deutz . 

Kloeckner Humboldt Deutz . 

Koester > oe 

Langbein, W. .. 

Losenhausenwerk Dusseldorfer Maschinen Bau A.G. 
Mark, Brennkraftmasch 

Mengel, Elfried 

Pellentz & Co. Walter Hebezeug 

Reckling & Hoffmann - 

Reinery ies 

Schleifenbaum & Steinmetz ... 

Schmidt, P. . ne es 

Seelbac h, H. & Co. 

Steinmann & Co. 

Steinmetz A.G., Ludwig 

Strack, Josef, icumtuneeteaiic . 

Stratenwerth G.m.b.H. Maschinenfabrik 

Tillmann, Th. 

Wilhelm, "Rudolf 

Alfawerk . 

Brinker Eisenwerke Werk II 

Brinker Eisenwerke Werk II 

Bernhard Bruns . 

Curt Heber Maschinen & Apparate Fabrik 
Lindener Eisen und Stahlwerke G.m.b.H. 
Maschinenfabrik ~ ae a G.m.b. i. 
Stahlwerke G.m.b.H. . 

Teuto-Metallwerke G. m.b.H. ose so 
Vereinigte Snaee G.m.b.H. :.. ee 
Weser Flugzeugbau tee oe 
Weser Flugzeugbau 

Wilhelm Schmidding 

Hoeckhoff & Co. Hisengismorei ‘Ofen und Herdfabrik 
Osnabruecker Kupfer und nema see ove 
Havermeier & Sander a ooo one 
Herforth & Engelke 

Koch & Reitz 

Meyer, Julius, Osnabruecker-Dampkesselfabrik .. 











Krefeld-Linn. 


Dusseldorf-Oberkassel, 


Hagen-Haspe. 
Tonisheide. 
Wiedenau. 
Hilden. 
Milspe. 


Duisburg-Wannheim, 


Hagen-Haspe. 
Hagen. 
Wickede/ Ruhr, 
Knapsack. 
Schlebusch. 
Dusseldorf. 
Muehlheim. 
Lage/Lippe. 
Wuppertal. 
Koeln-Niehl. 
Dusseldorf. 
Hilden. 
Altenvoerde. 
Recklinghausen. 
Gladbeck. 
Engelskirchen. 
Dortmund-Hoerde, 
Wetter/Ruhr. 
Wuppertal-Barmen, 
Werl. 
Iserlohn. 
Dortmund. 
Hasslinghausen. 
Kaan. 
Gelsenkirchen, 
Homberg. 
Dusseldorf. 
Rodenkirchen. 
Salchendorf. 
Milspe. 
Warstein. 
Attendorn. 
Gladbach. 
Isselburg. 
Koeln-Deutz. 
Hagen. 
Bochum. 
Dusseldorf. 
Wengern-Ruli. 


Solingen & Herscheid. 


Koeln-Ehrenfeld. 
Hisenfeld. 
Hagen-Kabel. 
Weidenau-Sieg. 
Medebach. 
Dahlbruch/Siegen. 
Hagen. 
Remscheid. 


Obelar, near Troisdorf. 


Duisburg. 
Gevelsberg. 
Essen-Altenessen. 
Alfeld-Leine. 
Langenhagen. 
Langenhagen. 
Bad Zwischenhau. 
Osterode/Harz. 
Linden. 

Linden. 
Watenstedt. 
Osnabriick. 
Hameln-Weser. 


Lenwarder-Oldenburg. 
Nordenham-Oldenburg. 


Linden. 

Leer. 
Osnabrueck. 
Hannover. 
Braunschweig. 
Hannover. 
Osnabrueck. 


(Continued on page 1291) 
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German Plant Available—( Continued) 


BOARD OF 








Stech, A. ie oak 

Heed August Thyssen Huette a 

‘9924 | Aluminium Werke G.m.b.H, 

9054 | Durener Metallwerke Giulini 

9084 | I. G. Farben (B.A.8.F.) : 
9 Gewerkschaft Siegtal ... i 
2147 | Curt Kopperschmidt Blumberg 
9167 |1.G. Farben ... ase sea 
9993 | Dorflinger, Hermann ... 
9244 | Gobel, August... sts 
9987 | Landolt, Johann 
9304 | Muller & Christner... ve it 
9316 | Maschinenfabrik Ravensburg A.G. 
9359 | Maschinenfabrik Weingarten A.G. ... 
9360 | Weiss Johann und Sohne 
9372 | Hommel & Keller K.G. 
9379 | Hengstler, J. ... sae 








Serial Name Location 
No. 
alt | Schleuter, H. ee a sas eee Neustadt. 
Ha Norddeutsche Dornierwerke G.m.b.H. No. 1 Luebeck. 
ed HL, Walter K.G. ‘a ee ca oe Kiel-Tannenberg. 
9/450 | Ahlmann Carlshuette So Rendsburg. 
Hire Kloeckner Flugmotorenbau ... Hamburg. 
ard Presemetall G.1n.b.H. Hamburg-Bahrenfeld. 
? mann, Ll. ... = amburg. 
aa) Barthels & Leuders Hamburg. 
B/9/480 Boehling Gebr. Hamburg. 
3/9484 | Junkers G.m.b.H. Hamburg. 
B/8/485 Kampnagel A.G. ose Hamburg. 
pjs/489 | Meyer, —s Otto ... . sancrsoe 
1499 au, K. H. amburg. 
5/402 — Hamburg. 


Duisburg-Hochfeld. 
Rheinfelden. 
Ludwigshaven. 
Ludwigshaven. 
Euteneuen. 
ade, 
Ludwigshaven. 
Metzingen. 
Bad Ehms. 
Gosheim. 
Metzingen. 
Ravensburg. 
Weingarten. 
Gosheim. 
Aldingen. 
Aldingen. 








37000/116/48. 


Board of Trade Fournal in the New Year. 


German Assets in Switzerland 


INFORMATION has been received from Berne that the Swiss 
Compensation Office has advertised the sale of 50 shares of a nominal 
value of 100 Swiss Francs each, being the total share capital of 
Midas A.G., Zurich, a firm dealing in wooden articles, particularly 
lathes and picture frames, and in small metal goods. 

Offers for these shares should be submitted direct to the Swiss 
Compensation Office, 'Talstrasse 62, Zurich, before January 14, 1950. 

United Kingdom firms intending to submit bids should bear in 
mind that prior approval of the Bank of England (Foreign Exchange 
Control) is essential. ‘They should therefore make application. to the 
Bank in the usual way, i.e. through their own bankers, at the same 
time notifying Commercial Relations and Exports Department 
(Industries Branch), Board of Trade, Thames House North, Mill- 
bank, S.W.1, that they have done so, quoting reference No. 


Danish Overseas Economic Survey 


THE Overseas Economic Survey on Denmark which was published 
by H.M. Stationery Office on December 19 will be reviewed in the 





United Kingdom Trade Commissioners 
Consular Officers and Superintending 


Board of Trade Regional Controllers 
Board of Trade Regional Export 








Officers Dealing with | Salvage and 
Recovery - sae sa 
Board of Trade Regional, Sub and 


United Kingdom Ministers and Con- 








British Chambers of “Commerce in 


Trade Enquiry Offices in London 








Addresses of Board of Trade Departments, 
Officers and Overseas Representatives. 


Last Published 


and Imperial Trade Correspondents 24 December, 1949 
Commercial Diplomatic Officers ... 10 December, 1949 


Trade Consuls in U.S... ... 5 November, 1949 
Board of Trade Departments ... ... 29 October, 1949 


17 December, 1949 


Officers : ..» 5 November, 1949 
... 29 October, 1949 


District Offices cae ee ... 10 September, 1949 
Export Credits Guarantee Department 17 December, 1949 


sular Officers ... oe .-- 8 October, 1949 


Foreign Countries ... ...._... 17 December, 1949 
.-- 17 December, 1949 
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EXPORTS TO U.S.A., ETC. 





Have you a last minute problem to print or 

decorate your products; Especially to MARK 

‘“*MADE IN ENGLAND” ete. on stock lines 
* to comply with Overseas Customs requirements? 


IF YOU HAVE, IT IS ALMOST CERTAIN 
A **REJAFIX ” MACHINE WILL 
HELP YOU OUT OF DIFFICULTY 






Hand & Power 
Any Marking, Driven Models 


Print or Design 
on Any Article, 
Any Shape, 

Any Material : 
in Any Colour Sole Makers 


can be quickly REJAFIX tLto. 


and efficiently 


executed in Your 75 BAKER STREET 
Own Works LONDON, W.1 

at surprisingly LOW Telephone : 
PRODUCTION COST WELbeck 1979, 5141 





Dear Manufacturer, 
YOUR HEADACHE 
an 


No—we are not alluding to your 
Christmas h-ng-v-?> ra ti ain 
hope it (Christmas ) was ag a. 

But why not leave your ~~ 
headache on our vicina POT 
least if it concerns MA as 
SINGAPORE, SUMATRA or ther gg e8 
You see, we pay for the goo 
tention, o% which moment your 


he becomes ours. 
— have been trading in Malaya, 


for close or 130 years, and 
find there is still ee for 
taking on more headaches. 

Why not yours? 


etc., 


Yours sincerely, 
GUTHRIE & COMPANY LIMITED, 


RCH ST ° LONDON ° E.C.3. 


3 U 
52/54 GRACECH E, SUMATRA. 


OR 
and Nine Branches in MALAYA, SINGAP 
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Information for United Kingdom Exporters 


RIEF details are given below of overseas enquiries for United 
Kingdom products, contracts open for tender, reports on com- 
mercial conditions abroad, export trade openings, etc., which 
have been issued by the Commercial Relations and Exports Depart- 
ment (Industries Branch) of the Board of Trade to subscribers to the 
Special Register Service of Information. 
The subscription to the Information Service is £1 10s. Od. a year 





and membership is open to United Kingdom manufacturers and 
exporters. 

Intending subscribers can obtain a copy of any _particuly 
Special Circular listed and a membership application form 
the Commercial Relations and Exports Department (Industries 
Branch), Room 1130, Thames House (North), Millbank, London, 
S.W.1. 


Calls for Tenders 


Note.—Enquiries connected with the tender documents mentioned in this section should be addressed to the Commercial Relations and 
Exports Department (Industries Branch), Thames House (North), Millbank, London, S.W.A1. (Tel. : VICtoria 9040.) The appropriate 
room numbers and telephone extensions are as indicated. 


Automatic Telephone Exchange 


The Usinas Electricas y Telefonos del Estado, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, to whom tenders should be addressed, are calling for 
tenders for the supply of automatic telephone exchange (step-by-step) 
capacity 700 lines ; equipped 400 lines, and 500 telephones. 

The closing date for the receipt of tenders is January 16, 1950, 
at 8 a.m. 

Three copies of the tender documents (No. 1770 in Spanish) are 
available at Room 1080 (Ext. 3012). One of these will be retained 
for inspection by the representatives of United Kingdom firms, while 
the other two will be loaned to United Kingdom manufacturers in 
order of application. 

Reference C.R.E. (1.B.) 36780/49 should be quoted. 

Attention is drawn to the necessity, according to Uruguayan law, 
of tenders being presented to State or Municipal bodies by accredited 
local agents. 

The agent must see that the tender corresponds exactly to the 
conditions set forth, that it is presented in Spanish, and that measures 
are given in metric weights when required, etc. Furthermore, the 
agent must be prepared to make a deposit to guarantee the fulfilment 
of the tender. 

The Commercial Relations and Exports Department can, of course, 
through its overseas representatives, assist firms in obtaining agents 
in countries where they are not already represented. 

It will be appreciated if firms deciding to submit a tender will 
notify the Department quoting the above reference. 


Lecomotive Piston Rods 


The Directorate-General of Industries and Supplies of the Govern- 
ment of India has issued a call for tenders (No. S.R.I.A./112377/II) 
for :-— 

Locomotive Piston Rods of various specifications. 

Tenders should reach the Directorate-General of Industries and 
Supplies, Shahjahan Road, New Delhi, before January 18, 1950. 

A copy of the tender documents (with detailed specifications of 
the piston rods) is available for inspection by representatives of 
interested United Kingdom manufacturers at Room 1086 (Ext. 3024). 

A second copy is available for loan to United Kingdom manufac- 
turers in order of application. Reference C.R.E. (1.B.) 37486/49 
should be quoted. ‘The relevant drawings are not available in the 
Department. 

United Kingdom firms submitting tenders are asked to inform this 
Department accordingly. 


Switchboards 


The Directorate-General of Water and Electrical Power, Buenos 
Aires, to whom tenders should be addressed, is calling for tenders 
for the supply and erection of switchboards for the thermo-electric 
power station of San Juan. The material required includes :— 

(1) High tension switchboard for the seven feeders of the power 

station at 13-2 k.V., 2,000 k.V. amps., together with 
(a) equipment for each of the 7 feeders referred to above ; 
(b) equipment for protecting the generators against short circuit. 

The closing date for the receipt of tenders is January 10, 1950. 

One copy of the tender documents (No. 344/49) and drawings, is 
available at Room 1080 (Ext. 3012) for inspection by representatives 
of United Kingdom firms. 

Reference No. C.R.E. (1.B.) 36763/49 should be quoted. 

It will be appreciated if firms deciding to submit a tender will 
notify the Department quoting the above reference. 





Electric Locomotives and Equipment, Departure from 
Specification and Further Extension of Closing Date 


In connection with this call for tenders the New South Wal 
Department of Railways has issued the following circular :— 
Specification No. 2189 for Electric Locomotive Equipment. 
“The attention of tenderers is drawn to Clause 8 on page 6, of 
Specification No. 2189, which reads : 
Departure from Specification 
“Tenderers are free to submit suggestions where they wish tp 
depart from this Specification with the object of conforming tp 
standard designs or providing better equipment, but any departur 
from the Specification must be specifically mentioned in the tender 
or covering letter. The Tenderer shall also state the reasons for 
recommending the departure from Specification, the experienc 
gained upon the point in question, including the approximar 
number of equipments which form a basis for that experience. 


“It is desired that Tenderers give full consideration to any § 
advantages which may be obtained from the use of traction motos f 


of modern light weight design, using 725 volts per motor with two 
motors in series on 1,450 volts.”’ 

Further Extension of Closing Date for receipt of tenders. 

It has also been reported that the closing date for submission of 


tenders for electric locomotives and equipment has been extended 
from January 11, 1950 to March 1, 1950. 


Hoppers and Pumps for Foam Fire-fighting 


The Administracion Nacional de Combustibles Alcohol y Portland, 


Casilla de Correo 1090, Montevideo, invite tenders (Spec. No. 1721) 
for the supply of :— 

3 dual hoppers for A and B powders, capacity approx. 6,000 kilos, 

which will feed foam generators (not called for) producing 











approx. 18,000 litres per minute with water pressure 8°8 kilos [7 


per sq. cm. 


— 


Centrifugal pump, output 4,000 litres per minute, soft wate J 


and salt sea water. Driving pressure 8-8 kilos per sq. cm, [ 
from depth of 4-55 m. Maximum driving pressure of pump, 7 


10-5 kilos per sq. cm. 
1 electric motor, 3-phase, 220 volts, 50 cycles, closed-in type, 
with starting apparatus, etc., to be directly coupled to pump. 


1 internal combustion engine, driven by naphtha, directly F 


coupled to other side of pump. 


Tenders not conforming strictly to specification may be con Ff 


sidered. 

Closing date is February 3, 1950, at 4 o’clock. 

Tenders must be submitted through accredited local agents. 

Copies of specifications and tender conditions are available fot 
inspection by representatives of United Kingdom firms, in Room 
1095 (Ext. 3077). 

The Department would appreciate being informed by any fim 


deciding to submit a tender (Reference No. C.R.E. (I.B.) 37763/49) 


should be quoted). 
D.C. and A.C. Measuring Instruments 


The Usinas Electricas y Telefonos del Estado, Montevideo, ; 
Uruguay, to whom tenders should be addressed, are calling for F 


tenders for voltmeters, amperemeters, milliameters, wattmeters, 
thermic milliameters, thermic voltmeters of various voltages. 


The closing date for the receipt of tenders is May 29, 1950, at 4 p.m. 
Three copies of the tender documents (No. 3212/50 in Spanish) 
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» leather gloves. 
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for inspection by representatives of United Kingdom firms, while 
the other two will be loaned to United Kingdom firms in order of 
application. : 

Reference No. C.R.E..(1.B.) 37582/49 should be quoted. 

Attention is drawn to the necessity, according to Uruguayan law, 
of tenders being presented to State or Municipal bodies by accredited 
local agents. 

The agent must see that the tender corresponds exactly to the 
conditions set forth, that it is presented in Spanish, and that measures 
are given in metric weights when required, etc. Furthermore, the 
agent must be prepared to make a deposit to guarantee the fulfilment 
of the tender. : 

The Commercial Relations and Exports Department can, of course, 
through its overseas representatives, assist firms in obtaining agents 
in countries where they are not already represented. 

It will be appreciated if firms deciding to submit a tender will 
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notify the Department quoting the above reference. 


Iron Identification Nails and Steel “ S” Pieces for Sleepers 

The Belgian State Railways have issued a call for tenders (No. 
2652/140) for the supply of Iron Identification Nails and Steel “‘S ” 
Pieces for Sleepers. 

Tenders should reach the Societe Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
Belges, Direction du Material et des Acnats, Bureau 26-52 (Section 9), 
21 rue de Louvain, Brussels, before January 11, 1950. 

A copy of the tender documents (in French) is available for inspec- 
tion by representatives of interested United Kingdom manufacturers 
at Room 1086 (Ext. 3042). A second copy is available for loan to 
United Kingdom manufacturers in order of application to the Depart- 
ment. Reference C.R.E. (I.B.) 38041/49 should be quoted. 

United Kingdom firms submitting tenders are asked to notify the 
above Department to that effect. 


Market Surveys, Etc. 


United Kingdom firms interested in the export opportunities, market surveys, etc., referred to below, can obtain further information on 
application to the Commercial Relations and Exports Department of the Board of Trade (Room 1130), Thames House (North), Millbank, 


London, S.W.1. 


Argentina 

Enquiry for biological, geological, topographical, mineralogical, 
geophysical, metereological and soil-testing and surveying instru- 
ments. (Ref. : C.3464.) 

Australia 

Imports of newsprint paper during October 1949. (Ref. : C.3447.) 
Agency enquiry for nylon yarn, nylon fabrics and aylon stockings. 
(Ref. : C.3459.) 
Brazil 

Enquiry for hospital and laboratory equipment (balances and 
weights, filter paper, burners and blowpipes, ovens, sterilizers, 
incubators, mufHle and crucible furnaces, vacuum and pressure 
pumps, thermometers, metereological instruments, etc.). (Ref. : 
C.3446.) 

Agency enquiry for motor generator sets and diesel engines. 


(Ref. : C.3467.) 


British East Africa 
Enquiry for unassembled caravan chassis and bodies. 
C.3436.) 


British West Indies 
Agency enquiry for ‘‘ Batik ’’ prints (native prints). (Ref. : C.3449.) 
Agency enquiry for hardware, textiles, costume jewellery, motor 
car accessories and earthenware. (Ref. : C.3465.) 


Canada 

Enquiry for soda fountain equipment, five-gallon twin coffee sets, 
and hypodermic syringes. (Ref. : C.3432.) 
Enquiry for furniture making materials and accessories (strip 
cu stick shellac, plastic wood, period hardware). (Ref. : 

Enquiry for surgical and hospital equipment, particularly stainless 
steel scissors, clinical thermometers, blood pressure units, adhesives, 
cottons, gauzes. (Ref. : C.3435.) 

Enquiry for elastic webs and cowhide. (Ref. : C.3441.) 

Enquiry for hospital supplies (including beds, operating theatre 
equipment, ward furniture, etc.). (Ref. : C.3442.) 

Enquiry for electric drinking water coolers. (Ref. : C.3443.) 

Enquiry for price lists and samples of printed felt base linoleum. 
(Ref. : C.3445.) 

Enquiry for marine diesel engines up to 25 h.p. and concrete mixers. 
(Ref. : C.3451.) 

Report on market for domestic hardware. (Ref.: C.3454.) 
Note on Christmas toy trade in Winnipeg. (Ref. : C.3466.) 


(Ref. : 


Agency enquiry for pharmaceuticals, chemicals, biological products, 
€ssences and ingredients for perfumes and cosmetics, laboratory 
apparatus and accessories in general. (Ref. : C.3438.) 

Colombia 
Note on imports. (Ref. : M.450.) 


> Cyprus 


Enquiry for artificial flowers, woollen and silk scarves and ladies’ 


(Ref. : C.3460.) 


(Tel. : VICtoria 9040. Ext.: 3151 and 3054.) 


Denmark 
Note on publication of economic survey. (Ref.: G.81.) 
Ecuador 
Enquiry for chinaware and cotton and linen piece-goods. (Ref. : 
C.3434.) 
France-Portugal 
Trade agreement. (Ref.: M.441.) 
Germany 
Allocations of currency by Western Germany for imports from 
sterling area. (M.270m.) 
Greece 
Economic report, October 1949. (Ref. : M.449.) 
Hong Kong 


Enquiry for synthetic semi-hard jewel stones, industrial dyes 
and chemicals and printing machinery. (Ref. : C.3455.) 
India 

Enquiry for plastic mouth organs and reed plates. (Ref. : C.3458.) 
Iran 

Agency enquiry for pharmaceuticals. 
Lebanon 

Economic report, September-October 1949. 
Liberia 

Economic report, September-October 1949. 
Malaya 

Agency enquiry for canned pilchards and herrings in tomato 
sauce. (Ref. : C.3463.) 
Netherlands Antilles 

Enquiry for various items required by oil company (including pole 
line hardware, furnace tubes, steel storage racks and bins, office 
machinery, refractory bricks, copper tubing, ladders, draftsmen’s 
equipment, fire-fighting equipment, hospital equipment, cement, 
asbestos products, soil pipe and water pipe, wallboard, tyres, paints, 
wire, condenser tubes). (Ref. : C.3457.) 


Norway 

Economic Report, October 1949. 
Northern Rhodesia 

Enquiry for miners’ hats of compressed plastic materials, and 
miners’ goggles. (Ref. : C.3462.) 


(Ref. : C.3444.) 
(Ref. : M.445.) 


(Ref. : M.444.) 


(Ref. : M.443.) 


Peru 

Enquiry for incinerator equipment and refuse-collection trucks. 
(Ref. : C.3430.) 
South Africa 

Import control. (Ref. : M.442.) 
Spain-Western Germany 

Note on trade agreement. 
Switzerland 

Agency enquiry for coffee and spices. (Ref. : C.3461.) 

(Continued on next page) 


(Ref. : M.447.) 
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Tangier 

Agency enquiry for motor car. (Ref. : C.3452.) 
Thailand 

Economic report, October 1949. (Ref. : M.448.) 
Tunisia 


Economic report, September-October 1949. (Ref. : M.440.) 


United States of America 

Note on market prospects for china and earthenware. 
C.3431.) 

Enquiry for bicycles and motor cycles, motor attachments for 
bicycles, motor scooters, electric paint sprayers, lawn mowers, metal 
filing cabinets, golf and tennis balls, bowling balls and pins, cresylic 
acid, ammonium carbonate, wool grease (lanolin). (Ref. : C.3437.) 

Enquiry for women’s short-sleeved pullovers. (Ref. : C.3439.) 

Enquiry for waterless steam tables, gas ranges and steam tables for 
restaurant use. (Ref.: C.3440.) 

Enquiry for chamois leather. (Ref. : C.3448.) 

Enquiry for chamois leather. (Ref. : C.3450.) 

Enquiry for motor cycle parts and accessories. (C.3453.) 

Enquiry for chamois leather. (Ref. : C.3456.) 


(Ref. : 


Statutory Notice 


NDER Section 24 of the Patents and Designs Acts, 1907 to 1946, 
the undermentioned patents were endorsed ‘“‘ Licences of Right ”’ 
on the dates specified. 








No. of Grantee Subject Matter 
Patent 

| December 16, 1949 
519010 | Dardelet, R. L. ... | Gas pumps or compressors. 
542075 | Dardelet, R. L. ... | Gas pumps. 
562281 | Hancocks, T. W. ... | Motor wheel skates. 


572985 | The Distillers Co., Ltd., and Ors. ne | Plastic surfaces. 
573562 | The Distillers Co., Ltd., and Ors. ... Acyl peroxides. 
589665 | Master Rule Manufacturing Co., Inc. ! Tape rule. 


605538 | Societe des Usines Chimiques | Insulin preparations. 
Rhone-Poulenc. 


607523 | Eva, C. ce = cee ... | Shaping round boxes or caps. 
620669 | Mulliner, H. J.,and Co., Ltd., and | Locking devices. 


| Anr. 
621002 | Heath, J. E. . | Dampers 
623183 Dehn 8. G. ... . ... | Coating paper. 
627663 | Koehring Company... ... | Power shovels. 


628449 | Heath, J. E. ... | Dampers. 


December 20, 1949 


578738 | Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., and | Non-return valves. 
Ors. 
578741 | Beale, E. S. L. and Ors. Internal combustion engines. 


Fuel injection systems. 
Roof construction. 
Water-heaters. 

... | Carburetting apperatus. 


583897 | Alan Muntz & Co., Ltd., and Anr. 
603022 | Hannan, L. an se 

606789 | Dunn, W. E. a 
627046 | Corthals, A. R. P. ... 





Any person alleging that endorsement of any of the abovementioned 
patents has been made contrary to some contract in which he is 
interested may make application for cancellation of the endorsement 
by lodging the appropriate Patents Form, stamped £2, at the Patent 
Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, W.C.2. 

J. L. BLAKE, 


The Patent Office. Comptroller-General. 


Industrial Property Rights in Singapore 


GREAT BRITAIN has adhered on behalf of Singapore to the 
International Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property 
as revised at London on June 2, 1934, and, accordingly, an Order in 
Council was made on December 15, 1949, declaring Singapore to 
be a Convention country for the purposes of all the provisions of the 
Patents and Designs Acts, 1907 to 1946. 

Copies of the Order (S.I. 1949 No. 2338) may be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, and branches, 
price 1d. (by post 2d.). 












IDA, 


NOTICE TO “ JOURNAL” READERS 
AND ADVERTISERS 





The Board of Trade Journal is published by His Majesty's 
Stationery Office and is obtainable directly from the 
following addresses: York House, Kingsway, London 
W.C.2 ; 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2 ; 39 King Street, 
Manchester, 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3: 
1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff ; Tower Lane, Bristol, 1 : 
80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; or through any bookseller, ’ 

Crown copyright reserved. Extracts may be published if 
the source is duly acknowledged, except that permission of 
the authors must be obtained to reproduce signed articles, 

EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to the 
Editor, Board of Trade Journal, Millbank, London, $.W.1, 
(Telephone : Whitehall 5140, Ext. 306.) 

SUBSCRIPTIONS (26s. PER ANNUM ; 32s. 6d. POST FREE) AND 
SALES ENQUIRIES should be addressed to the publishers at any 
of the above addresses. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. Applications concerning the insertion 
of advertisements in the Board of Trade Fournal should be 
addressed to the Director of Publications, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 421-9 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: 
Mayfair 7755, Ext. 271.) 

The Government accepts no responsibility for any of the 
statements in the advertisements and the inclusion of any par- 
ticular advertisement is no guarantee that the goods or services 
advertised herein have received official approval. 

REPRINTS OF ARTICLES. Reprints of extracts of articles 
and announcements from the Board of Trade Fournal will be 
supplied on payment. ‘The scale of charges is as follows :— 

For each additional 


No. Up to 125 copies ordered at 
pages 250 copies the same time 
f s. d. a. 
1 (or part) 119 2 6 
(minimum charge) 
2 22. 9 5 0 
3 3 op 7 6 
4 4 4 0 10 0 


Prices for extracts of more than four pages are propor- 
tionately higher. 

Orders with remittances should be addressed to the 
Director of Publications (S.A.), H.M. Stationery Office, 
421 Oxford Street, London, W.1, and should be received not 
later than on the Friday following publication of the Board 
of Trade Journal from which the extract is to be taken. 
Cheques should be made payable to H.M. Paymaster- 
General. 
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Overseas Standards 








sizes). 
38.8.23 X-ray sheet film hangers (clip type). 


Wrrnnnn 
HE new overseas standards listed below may be of interest to 
Trinited Kingdom exporters. Copies are available in the library 
of the British Standards Institution, 24/8 Victoria Street, London, 
gW.1. They are available to members on loan, and are also for sale 
on application to the B.S.I. Sales and Distribution Department at 
the above address. 
Canada mm 
Canadian Standards Association ; : 
ty’s B62 Welded genuine wrought iron pipe. 
the 63 Welded and seamless steel pipe. 
ion ¢22,.2 No.1 Construction and test of power-operated radio devices. 
eet, (22.2 No. 51 — and test of armoured cables and armoured 
’ cords. 
3; Canadian Government Specifications Board 
rs 3-GP-1 Metallizing gun sets, wire-gas. 
i 3-GP-2 Fusion bonding machine—electric. 
if 
India 
. Indian Standards Institution 
, IS: 10 Tentative standard for plywood tea-chests. 
— IS: 11 Specification for grading of wool for export. 
7 New Zealand 
(ND New Zealand Standards Institute 
any N.Z.8.S. : 
362 School paper stationery. 
‘ 363 Domestic electrical refrigerators. 
ion 468 Household furniture. 
be 522 Clinical charts. 
ery 610 Paua shell jewellery. 
" South Africa 
the South African Bureau of Standards 
SABS 
wi 3,6,7&8 Ferro-silicon, ferro-manganese, ferro-chromium, and silico- 
ces ferro-manganese. 
27 Dehydrated castor oil. 
les 48 Refractory brick. 
be SV 105 Safety specification for electric water heaters. 
1 United States of America 
American Standards Association 
« B 5.14 Reamers. 
G 8.2 Zinc coated (galvanized) iron or steel sheets (ASTM A93-48T) 
H 26.1 Copper pipe, standard sizes (ASTM B42-47). 
H 27.1 Red brass pipe, standard sizes (ASTM B43-47). 
H 28.1 oe in the rough for locomotive wearing parts 
(AS’ B66—-46). 
H 29.1 Car and tender journal bearings, lined (ASTM B67-46). 
H 30.1 Copper silicon alloy wire for general purposes (ASTM B99-47), 
“ H 31.1 Roller copper alloy bearing and expansion plates and sheets for 
bridge and other structural uses (ASTM B100-47). 
” H 33.1 (ASTM a brass (hardware bronze) rods, bars, and shapes 
: STI 40-47). 
2, }K 604 White floating toilet soap (ASTM D499-48). 
ot $f K 60.6 Milled toilet soap (ASTM D455-48). 
rd K 60.8 Compound chip soap (with rosin) (ASTM D690-48). 
n. {@ 2 105 Letter symbols for electrical quantities. 
.. {{ 2 113 Cone preparation of lubricating grease (ASTM D217-48). 
‘ m2 11.57 ne iron and copper in new and used lubricat- 
i ing oils ( D10-48). 
www} Z 11.58 Sediment in fuel oil by extraction (ASTM D473-48). 
’ Z 32.2.2 Graphical symbols for plumbing. 
__F 2 38.1.29 Professional portrait and commercial sheet film (centimetre 
Z 
4 

















merican Institute of Electrical Engineers 
0.50 Automatic circuit reclosers for A.C. distribution systems. 


T 


© No. 51 Guiding principles for dielectric tests. 


American Petroleum Institute 


B API 


5-A Casing, drill pipe and tubing. 
5-L___Line pipe. 
5-LX High test line pipe. 
(9B Ring joint flanges. 
6-C Production valves. 
6-D Pipe line valves, 
7 Wellhead equipment. 
1 Rating of hoisting equipment. 


Care and use of oil field boilers. 


B RPSC1 Care and use of casing, drill pipe and tubing. 


— an Society for Testing Materials 
andards on Paper and paper products (with related information). 


ea Specifications 


-F 


5 Film, X-ray, diagnostic. 
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O-C-101a Calcium carbide. 

O-S-605a Sodium silicate, liquid. 

O-Z-361 Zine cyanide. 

AA-C-553 Costumers, metal. 

AA-C-555 Costumers, wood; executive office type. 
AA-T-55 Tables, instrument and dressing, operating room. 
GG-C-139 Catheters, urethral, woven (braided). 
GG-L-256 Lettering sets and accessories. 

GG-S-620 Splints, attachments, and accessories. 
QQ-B-675 Bronze, aluminium; ingots (for remelting). 
RR-S-615 Sponges, metal. 

CCC-P-86a Padding, laundry (stitched-cotton-roving). 
DDD-B-40 Bandages, canton-flannel. 


National Bureau of Standards 

C 477 Testing of hydrometers. 

C 482 Bibliography of books and published reports on gas turbines, jet 
propulsion, and rocket power plants. 

CS 46-49 Hosiery lengths and sizes. 

R 47-49 Cut tacks and small cut nails. 

R 237-49 Packaging, marking and loading methods for steel products for 
commercial overseas shipment. 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


NEMA 

FL 1 Standard floodlight layouts for floodlighting sports arenas. 

MP3 Marine-propulsion steam turbine electric equipment (Alternating 
current). 

RV 1 Thermoplastic insulated building wire and cable, 0-600 volts 
Types T and TW. 

RV 2. Rubber insulated building wire and cable, 0-5000 volts. Types R, 
RH, RW and RU. 

TU 1 Helical reduction gears for use with steam turbines. 


Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautical standards and Aeronautical Recommended Practices. 


AS 92B_—_ Cones, front, propeller hub. 

AS 93A Cones, rear, propeller hub. 

AS 127B_ Propeller shaft end, flanged type. 

ARP 243 Nomenclature, aircraft hydraulic and pneumatic systems. 

ARP 246 Numbering positions for nozzles, burners, etc., for turbo-jet and 
turbo-prop engines. 

ARP 247 Spark plugs, aircraft engine—18 mm. 

AS 401la___ Fire and heat detectors. 

Austria 

Osterreichischer Normenausschuss 

ONORM 

E 4154 Overhead line—bracket for insulators to Onorm E 4105. 

E 7225 Ceramic insulating parts. 

E 7226 Ceramic insulants for electrical engineering. 

M 4303 Parallel shanks for machine tools. 

M 5280 _ Black washers for hexagon bolts and nuts. 

M 7860 Arc welding equipment. 

Finland 

Suomen Standardisoimislautakunta 

SFS 

C.LAt5 Transformers. 

C.1.16 Rotary machines. 

Cit? Rectifiers, batteries and accumulators. 

C.1L.18 Electrical measuring instruments. 

C.1V.30 Junction boxes. 

C.IV.31 Distribution boxes. 

C.IV.32 Junction box union nuts. 

France 

Association Francaise de Normalisation 

AFNOR 

B 35-500 Special laboratory glassware. Ionization gauges. 

C 28 Electric measuring appliances and accessories. 

C 34 Electric machines, rated capacity up to and including 600 watts. 

Shipbuilding standards : 

J 31-300 Hinges. 

AFNOR 

J 31-321 Heavy hinges, welded. 

J 31-324 Heavy hinges, riveted. 

J 31-335 Hinges for deadlights, etc. 

J 31-490 Meat-hooks. 

J 36-134 Hookscrews. 

J 31-494 Hooks for store-rooms and galleys. 

J 36-192 Spring hinges. 

J 72-000 Rules for installation of rotating electrical machines on ship- 

board. 
S 63-101 ‘Fire-fighting equipment. Motor pumps. 


Agricultural machinery : 


U 14-301 ‘Tractor driven thrasher pulley. 
U 24-101 Potato planter. 
U 24-001 Disc-coulter seed drills. 


(Continued on next page) 
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U 30-101 Animal-drawn mowers. 

U 30-102 Reaping machines. 

U 30-103 Animal-drawn binders (reaper and binder). 
U 30-401 __—sCiBiinders. 

U 30-403 Straw balers. 

U 33-011 Graders, double-acting. 

U 33-012 Winnowing and dressing machines. 
U 33-013 Winnowing machines. 

U 35-101 Hay and straw elevators. 

U 56-101 Silos. 

Germany 

Deutscher Normenausschuss 

DIN 

2088 Coiled springs. 

2221 Plug gauges for drill chuck tapers. 

2222 Ring gauges for drill chuck tapers. 

2855 Cast iron pipe sockets and joints. 

6322 Fixed tee-slot nuts. 

6884 Gib head keys. 


9790 BI. 1 and 2 Butchery machines—slicers. 

42551 Transformers—oil drain valve. 

42943 BI. 1 to 3 Electric machines—shaft ends, belt pulleys and fixing 

flanges. 

46003 Control gear—plastic handle grips with bolt fixing. 

46433 Flat wire with rounded edges for electrical purposes. 

53922 BI. 1 Calcium carbide. 

57535 Electric machines and transformers for railway and other vehicles. 

57665 Motor safety switches with thermostatically controlled over-current 
cut-out. 

Rules for electro-medical high frequency appliances for diathermy, 

high frequency surgery and short wave therapy. 

Communal aerials. 

Avoidance of radio interference due to telecommunications, power 
lines, etc. 

60411 Woollen yarns. 

60700 Artificial silk. 

64660 Weaving shuttles. 


Poland 
Polski Komitet Normalizacyjny 


PN 

C 81003 
C 96020 
C 96021 
C 96023 
C 96035 
C 96037 
C 96071 
C 96095 
C 96105 
C 96106 
C 96107 


57751 


57856 
57873 


Bone glue. 

Pharmaceutical petrol. 

Miner’s lamp oil. 

Petroleum lacquer. 

Motor gasoline. 

Refined naphtha. 

Machine oils. 

Cylinder oils. 

Petroleum jelly, low viscosity. 
Liquid paraffin. 

Petroleum jelly, high viscosity. 
C 96133 Axle grease. 

H 82120 Copper. 

M 53000 to 

M 53014 Gauges and templates. 

M 55601 Metal-working machine tools—general. 
M 57473 Woodruff cutters. 

M 57475 Keyway cutters. 

M 58301 ‘Turning tools—angles. 

M 64390 Pincers, short-nose. 

MV64391 Pincers, long-nose. 

M 64450 Pincers, bull-nose (wire nippers). 


M 64471 Pincers, pipe. 

M 64491 Pincers for cables. 

Spain 

Instituto Nacional de Racionalization del Trabajo 
UNE 

25005 Voltages for urban tramways. 

26001 Handwheels (driving). 

27001 Cross bitts. 

27002 Capstan bitts. 


27003/4 Hawse hole. 


31201 ‘Trinitrotoluene. 

Switzerland 

Schweizerische Normen-Vereinigung 

SNV 

24720 Armoured conduit, with longitudinal fold. 
24721 Flexible conduit, with grooved armouring. 
24725 Conduit couplers (inlet coupler). 

24726 Conduit couplers (plain coupler). 

24727 Clips for conduit. 

24728 Saddle clips for conduit. 
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Draft Overseas Standards 


The following draft standards are available with the B.S.I. for « 
Copies can be seen in the B.S.I. Library or can be supplied at a cost of 10s. 4 
per copy to non-members and 5s. Od. per copy to subscribing members. shes 


Australia 
Draft revision of Australian Standard C 45, Instrument t 
(including protection current transformers). 


India 
CDC 8 (49 to 117) Ready mixed paints and enamels. 
standards). 

CDC 8 (119 to 133) Oil pastes for paints. (16 separate draft standards) 
Writing inks : i 

CDC 13 (145) Ink powders, blue-black and red. 

CDC 13 (146) Blue-black and red fountain pen inks. 

CDC 13 (147) Fluid ink for registration and for cheques and records 

CDC 13 (148) Blue-black superior fluid ink for writing. . 


Tansformer, 


(69 separate drat 


EDC 4 (37) Antimony. 

EDC 4 (36) Aluminium alloy castings (aircraft purposes). 

EDC 8 (38) Leclanche type dry cells and batteries for flash lamps, 
EDC 8 (39) Lead-acid storage batteries for motor vehicles. 
EDC 15 (42) Butt hinges. 

EDC 15 (43) ‘Tee and strap hinges. 

EDC 15 (44) Door handles. 

Israel 

35/1 Heavy duty type hydraulic brake fluid. 


New Zealand 
D 2705 Alkaline cleaners (excluding soaps). 


Argentine 

IRAM 

525-N.P Steel sheets (medium). 

549-P Ferrosilicon. 

551-P Ferrotungsten. 

552-P Ferromanganese. 

563-P Steel wires—nomenclature. 

1504—P Chemical analysis of Portland cement. 

2005-P Steel conduit for electrical wiring (medium-heavy type). 

2520-N.P. Seamless brass condenser tubes. 

2522-P Seamless cold drawn brass tubes. 

2531-P Seamless cold drawn carbon and carbon molybdenum steel, | 

Still tubes for refineries. 

Austria 

ONORM 

A 1010 Business letters, A 4 size. 

A 1011 Business letters, A 5 size. 

B 3452 Magnesium oxychloride composition. fe 

V 5430 ~=— Filament lamps with two light sources for automobile headlamps. 7 

V 5431 Filament lamps with single light source for automobile sidelights 
etc. 

Chile 

2.30-27 Portland cement. 

Czecho-Slovakia 


CSN/ESC 8-149 Insulating oils for transformers, capacitors, etc. 
Denmark 
Konservesd.1_ Preserve tins, round, swaged. 
Germany 
DIN 

Baking machinery : 


8770 Pans. 
8771 Beating and mixing machines, connecting dimensions. 
8772 Chuck and key. 
8773 Mixing whisk and beaters. 
8774. Whisks and beaters. 
9850 Die presses—column press details. 

Bi. 1 General remarks. 

Bl. 2 Castings. 

Bl. 3 Welded and screwed parts. 
9858 Die presses—guides. 
9859 Die presses—clamps. 
9860 Die presses—chucks. 
12750 Mixing pipettes for red and white blood corpuscles. 
41013 Telecommunications—jacks for telephone servicing. 
41288 Telecommunications—coil reels for cores to DIN 41287. 
43052 Electric traction—carbon brush holders. 
47351 Telecommunications—impregnated cotton insulated wire. 
47352 Telecommunications—rubber insulated wire. 
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commen, 1 Tari and Customs and Import Regulations 
f 10s, 0g 
Ch in Benelux C Tariff 
dial an ges In Deneiux Uustoms Lari 
HE COMMERCIAL SECRETARY to H.M. Embassy at The | 
ate draft Hague has forwarded a copy of Staatsblad No. J.504, of November = Tariff ' a - 
agui : : : No. Commodity New Rate Former Rate 
Fl 95, in which is published a Royal Decree dated November 16, 
ards), making certain changes in the Benelux tariff made necessary by the (b) Other a ten Fr. 280 or 
changed guilder-franc parity. The following changes came into Fl. 19 Fl. 15-13 
° ” ‘a 153 | Wine and grape must :— 
operation on November 25, 1949 : (a) In receptacles containing more than 2 litres 
ords, Tarif | i j hectol | Fr. 600 or Fr. 600 or 
No. | Commodity New Rate | Former Rate Fl. 45-60} Fl. 36°32 
Biv — =_—_——__—_—_—— (b) Other ... ait a er ... hectol | Fr. 1652 or Fr. 1652 or 
93 | Cream of milk ar ay eee bes ... | Unchanged* | oe a | FI. 125-55 Fl. 100 
Ex 24 | Preserved milk and cream, in blocks, in powder or . ; (Maintain existing note.) Bs 
nps, | condensed (syrupy) with or without addition of 154 | Sparkling wine eis as ; ... hectol ie A | _— 
ne 819-20 | FI. 254-2 
| (b) With addition of sugar ... vee ... | Unchanged* 155 | Wine prepared with aromatic plants (Vermouth | | 
57 | (a) Grapes, fresh ... ssa ... 100 kg. net | Fr. 413 or Fr. 413 or and the like) :-— | | 
| Fl. 31-39 FI. 25. (a) In receptacles containing more than 2 litres | | 
63 | Coffee :— hectol | Fr.2,000 or | Fr. 2,000 or 
| (a) Not roasted ... a .. 100 kg. net | Fr. 478 or Fr. 600 or Fl. 152 | Fl. 121-07 
Fl. 36°32 Fl. 36-32 (b) Other ... — tee ohh ... hectol | Fr. 2,5000r | Fr. 2,500 or 
(b) Roasted, also if ground .. 100 kg. net | Fr. 717 or Fr. 900 or Fl. 190 |} Fl. 151-33 
Fl. 54-48 Fl. 54-48 156 | Other fermented beverages :— 
64 | Tea ... oe ie + ... 100 kg. net | Fr. 987 or Fr. 826 or (a) Cider and perry :— 
Fl. 75 Fl. 50 1. Sparkling aay aes ... hectol | Fr. 4,200 or Fr. 4,200 or 
81 | Malt extracts ge dee me, pas ... | Unchanged* | Fl. 319-20 Fl. 254-24 
Ex 89 | Plants, parts of plants, seeds and fruits used for | 2. Non-sparkling :— 
human food or for fodder, n.e.s.i. :— . { A. In receptacles containing more than 
(d) Mate iis dee 100 kg. net | Fr. 658 or | Fr. 826 or 2 litres ... ose ; .- hectol | Fr. 600 | Fr. 600 or 
Vi. 50 | F150 Fl. 45-60f FI. 36-32 
122 | Beet sugar, cane sugar and like sugars :— | B. Other ... avi ais ... hectol | Fr. 1,652 or Fr. 1,652 or 
(a) Intended to be worked in a sugar refinery } Fl. 125-55 Fi. 100 
100 kg. net | Fr. 250 or Fr. 250 or | (b) Mead and others :— 
F). 19 Fl]. 15-13 1. Sparkling Sie Per ... heetol | Fr. 4,200 or Fr. 4,200 or 
(b) Syrup and liquid sugars... 100 kg. net | Fr. 300 or Fr. 300 or | | Fl. 319-20 Fl, 254-24 
FI, 22-80 i Fl. 18-16 \ 2. Non-sparkling :— 
(c) Others :-— A. In receptacles containing more | 
1, Crude ... da ... 100 kg. net | Fr. 300 or Fr. 300 or than 2 litres ee hectol | Fr. 600t or Fr. 600 or 
Fl. 22-80 Fl. 18-16 | Fl. 45-60f Fl. 36-32 
2. Crystallized =... .. 100 kg. net | Fr. 300 or Fr. 300 or B. Other PR a ... hectol | Fr. 1,652 or Fr. 1,652 or 
Fl. 22-80 FI. 18-16 Fl, 125-55 Fl. 100 
e). 3. In loaves, lumps or powder 100 kg. net | Fr. 300 or Fr. 300 or (Maintain existing note.) | 
4 FI. 22-80 Fl. 18°16 157 | Spirits of all kinds :— 
4 4, Candy ... oes ... 100 kg. net | Fr. 300 or Fr. 300 or (a) Natural wine brandies :-— | 
FI. 22-80 Fl. 18-16 1. In receptacles containing not more | 
im steel, p 5. Bastard sugar (virgeoises) and casso- than 2 litres... see ... hectol | Fr. 796 or Fr. 1,000 or 
nade ... ae ... 100 kg. net | Fr. 300 or Fr. 300 or Fl. 60°53 Fl. 60-53 
Fl. 22-80 Fl. 18-16 2. Other testing by the Gay-Lussac | 
123 | Other sugars (glucose, maltose,lactose and the like) aicoholometer, at a temperature of 
(a) Glucose ay cee ... 100 kg. net | Fr. 300 or Fr. 300 or 15°C, :— 
Fl, 22-80 Fl. 18-16 A. 40° or less ae ... hectol | Fr. 319 or Fr. 400 or 
i (b) Maltose, lactose and like sugars :— Fl. 24-21 Fl. 24-21 
: 1, Lactose... ea ... 100 kg. net | Fr. 250 or Fr. 250 or B. More than 40°—for each degree 
& Fl. 19 Fl. 15°13 hectol | Fr. 7-96 or Fr. 10 or 
‘ 2. Other ... ee ... 100kg. net | Fr. 300 or Fr. 300 or FI. 0-61 Fl. 0-61 
Fl. 22-80 Fl. 18-16 (b) Rum and arrack :-— 
adlamps, (c) Invert sugar and artificial honey 1. In receptacles containing not more 
delights, 100 kg. net | Fr. 300 or Fr. 300 or than 2 litres... gd ... hectol | Fr. 796 or | Fr. 1,000 or 
| Fl, 22-80 Fl. 18-16 FI. 60°53 | = FI. 60-53 
| (d) Syrupsand caramelized sugars 100 kg. net | Fr. 300 or Fr. 300 or 2. Other, testing by the Gay-Lussac | 
| FI. 22-80 FI. 18-16 alcoholometer, at a temperature of 
j i (Maintain existing note.) 15°C, :— 
125 | Confectionery e ‘ae he Par ... | Unchanged* A. 40° or less — ... hectol | Fr. 319 or Fr. 400 or 
\ | (Maintain existing note.) Fl. 24-21 Fl. 24-21 
j 126 | Other edible sugar preparations, n.e.s.i. ... ... | Unchanged* B. More than 40°—for each degree 
if 131 | Cocoa powder aa a ie = ... | Unchanged* | hectol | Fr. 7-96 or Fr. 10 or 
¢ 132 | Chocolate and articles made of chocolate ... | Unchanged* | Fl. 0-61 Fi. 0-61 
133 | Flour, fecula and malt extracts, prepared for (c) Other :— 
t infants’ foods or for dietetic or culinary use, 1. In receptacles containing not more 
; also if cocoa or chocolate is added = ... | Unchanged* than 2 litres he ... hectol | Fr. 796 or Fr. 1,000 or 
e 136 | Bakers’ fancy wares, pastry and biscuits, also if FI. 60-53 F1. 60-53 
i , containing cocoa or chocolate ... a .-- | Unchanged* 2. N.s.m. testing by the Gay-Lussac 
j 139 | Other preserved vegetables, pot-herbs and parts alcoholometer at a temperature of 
of plants ... a ie = es ... | Unchanged* 15°C, :— 
140 | Preserved fruit, whole, in quarters or in pieces, | A. 40° or less des ... hectol | Fr. 319 or Fr. 400 or 
with or without addition of sugar :— | Fl. 24-21 FI. 24-21 
; (a) Preserved in brandy or alcohol... ... | Unchanged B. More than 40°—for each degree 
(b) Preserved by some other means :— hectol | Fr. 7-96 or Fr. 10 or 
1. Packed ... nee ws sis Unchangedt FI. 0-61 Fl, 0-61 
' _., _& NOM. ... ae ae ose ... | Unchangedt 158 | Ethyl alcohol, also if denatured :— 
¢ 141 | Fruit, fruit-peel, plants or parts of plants, pre- (a) In receptacles containing not more than 
& served in sugar (candied) as ha ... | Unchanged* 2 litres aoe wan oe hectol | Fr. 796 or Fr. 1,000 or 
2 142 | Jams, fruit jellies, marmalades, fruit pulp and | FI. 60-53 Fl. 60-53 
pastes :— (b) Other, for each degree by the Gay-Lussac 
(a) Without addition of sugar, including crushed alcoholometer at a temperature of 15°C. ... 
fruits (pulp) simply cooked, unsweetened | Unchanged hectol | Fr. 7-96 or Fr. 10 or 
‘ (b) Other ... ie aN soe ee ... | Unchanged* Fl, 0-61 Fl. 0-61 
144 | Liquid fruit juices, sweetened, and syrups for 159 | Liqueurs and other spirituous beverages, sweet- 
E _ beverages, without alcohol ty o- ... | Unchangedt ened, whether aromatized or not ... hectol | Fr. 796 or Fr. 1,000 or 
x146 | Extracts, essences and preparations with a basis Fl, 60°53 Fl. 60-53 
of coffee :-— 159 bis | Other preparations containing ethyl alcohol, in- 
; (b) Without addition of ethyl alcohol ... | Unchanged* cluding products and substances containing | 
148 | Preparations for soups and broths, with a basis of ethyl alcohol, for which no special customs 
vegetable substances, sauces and similar } | treatment is indicated by the Tariff concern- | 
condiments :— | ing the presence of ethyl] alcohol and testing | 
(a) Preparations for soups and broths :— | | | by the Gay-Lussac alcoholometer at a tem- | | 
1. Packed ... sak aa ‘tie : Unchanged* | perature of 15°C.§ :— | 
2. Other ... — ss as. Unchanged* | (a) More than 5°, but not more than 10° hectol | Fr. 80 or Fr. 100 or 
(b) Sauces and similar condiments :— | | FI. 6-05 | _ Fl. 6-05 
1. Packed ... sis an eee ... | Unchanged* | (b) More than 10°, but not more than 20° hectol | Fr. 159 or | Fr. 200 or 
DB OUEE. ccs ses sce aces nage Umehanged® | | FL1211 | FL 12-11 
152 | Beer :— 
(a) Inreceptacles containing more than 10 litres | 
2c Fr. 200 o: fr. 200 or - 
a re 7 se ge (Continued on next page) 








Changes in Benelux Customs Tariff—(Continued) 








Tariff 
No. Commodity New Rate Former Rate 
(c) More than 20°, but not more than 50° hectol | Fr. 398 o Fr. 500 or 
Fl. 30-27 Fl. 30-27 
(d) More than 50° = om ... hectol | Fr. 796 or Fr. 1,000 or 
FI. 60-53 Fl. 60-53 
160 | Lemonade and other beverages, n.e.s.i. ... ... | Unchanged* 
161 | Vinegar for consumption :— 
(a) Packed = x sms ... hectol | Fr. 200 or Fr. 200 or 
Fl. 15-20 Fl. 12-11 
(b) Other ... pote ve a ... hectol | Fr. 100 or Fr. 100 or 
Fl. 7-60 Fl. 6-05 


171 | Tobacco, raw or unmanufactured, and waste 





thereof :— 
(a) Leaf tobacco, not stripped... 100 kg. net | Fr. 413 or Fr. 413 or 
FI. 31-39 Fl. 25 
(b) Leaf tobacco, stripped -. 100kg. net | Fr. 578-20 or | Fr. 578-20 or 
Fl. 43-94 Fl. 35 
(c) Midribs of tobacco leaves, and tobacco 
waste Rtn nee .. 100 kg. net | Fr. 413 or Fr. 413 or 
Fl. 31-39 Fl. 25 
Ex 205 | Oils obtained from the distillation of non- | 
| paraffinic tar and components thereof :— 
(a) Oils and oil components of which at least 
90 per cent. of the volume distils up to 
| 200°C. (benzol, toluol, xylol, solvent 
| naphtha, etc.), also if purified 100 kg. net | Fr. 154 or Fr. 165-20 or 
Fl. 11-70 FI. 10 
Ex 206 | Petroleum, oils obtained from the distillation of 
| paraffinic tars of lignite, peat, schist, etc. :— 
(b) Other (except crude petroleum) :— 
1. Light oils :— 
B. Intended for other than industrial 
purposes ... ven .-- hectol | Fr. 14 or Fr. 15 or 
Fl. 1-06 ‘1. O- 
2. Medium oils... sh ..- hectol | Fr. 14 or Fr. 150 
Fl. 1-06 Fl. 0-91 
Ex 290 | Peptones, lecithins, nucleins, as well as prepara- 
tions with a basis of these substances :-— 
(b) Other (except peptones and nucleins, with- 
out addition of other substances, otherwise 
than in tablet form) os ove --- | Unchanged* | 
Ex 294 | Cinematograph films :— 
(b) Exposed, but not developed :— 
1. Negative ... 100 linear metres | Fr. 26-32 or Fr. 33-04 or 
Fl. 2 Fl. 2 
2. Positive see ... linear metre | Fr. 1-65 or Fr. 1-65 or 
Fl. 0-13 Fi. 0-10 


(c) Developed, silent :— 
Negative, including so-called ‘‘ laven- 


| der’’ positives... 100 linear metres | Fr. 26-32 or Fr. 33-04 or 
| Fi. 2 Fi. 2 
2. Positive a ... linear metre | Fr. 1-65 or Fr. 1-65 or 
Fl. 0-13 Fi. 0-10 


(d) Developed, sound track :— 
. Negative, including so-called “ laven- 
der’’ positives... 100 linear metres | Fr. 26-32 or Fr. 33-04 or 
1. 2 Fl. 2 
2. Positive = ... linear metre | Fr. 1-65 or Fr. 1-65 or 
Fl. 0-13 FI. 0-10 


Ex 602 | Other leather footwear with soles of leather or 


rubber :— 
(b) Footwear with soles 23 centimetres or more 
in length ca ae yi per pair | 24 percent.ad | 24 - cent. ad 
val. val. 
or, at the importer’s option 
Fr. 76 or Fr. 76 or 
Fl. 5-78 Fl. 4-60 


Ex 66 


=~ 


Wares of faience or fine earth, n.e.s.i. :— 
(a) Crockery and household and toilet articles:— 
2. In more than one colour, or decorated 
in colours, also if gilt, silvered, etc. .../24 percent. edvel.|24 percent. advat. 
or, at the importer’s option 


kg. gross | Fr. 8 or Fr. 10 or 
| Fl. 0-61 Fl. 0-61 
| (b) Other :— 
2. In more than one colour, or decorated 
in colours, also if gilt, silvered, etc. ... |24 per cent. adval.|24 percent. adval. 
or, at the importer’s option 
kg. gross | Fr. 8 or Fr. 10 or 
FI. 0-61 Fl. 0-61 


Ex 662 | Wares of porcelain, n.e.s.i. :— 
(a) Crockery and household and toilet articles: — 
2. In more than one colour, or decorated 
in colours, also if gilt, silvered, etc. ... |24 percent. adeal,'24 per cent. adval. 
or, at the importer’s option 











kg. gross | Fr. 16 or Fr. 20 or 
Fl. 1-21 Fl. 1-21 
(b) Other :— 
2. In more than one colour, or decorated 
in colours, also if gilt, silvered, etc. ... |24 percent. edval.'24 percent. edral. 
or, at the importer’s option 
kg. gross | Fr. 16 or Fr. 20 or 
Fl. 1-21 Fl. 1-21 





The Decree also provides that the duty of Fl. 3-03 which was to be levied on acetic acid 
‘ariff No, 222 A) between January 1 and December 31, 1949, (See Board of Trade Journal 
anuary 19, 1949, page 228) has been raised to FI. 3-80 as from November 25, 1949. 
NOTES 


* When products specified under this item have sugar added in a proportion of not less 
than 10 per cent., they are subject in addition to a Customs duty of :— 


Fr. 150 or Fl. 11-40 per 100 kilogs. net if they contain from 10 to 50 per cent. of sugar. 
Fr. 300 or Fl. 22-80 per 100 kilogs. net if they contain more than 50 per cent. sugar. 


} When products specified under items 140 b and 144 have sugar added in a proportion of 
not less than 10 per cent., they are subject in addition to a Customs duty of :— 
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Fr. 90 or Fl. 6-84 per 100 kilogs. net if they contain 10 per cent. or m 
than 30 per cent. of added sugar. Ore, but not mon ( 


Fr. 150 or Fl. 11-40 per 100 kilog. net, if they contain more than 30 per 
than 50 per cent. of added sugar. Per cenk.,.ang Rot more Te F 


Fr. 300 or Fl. 22-80 per 100 kilog. net if they contain more than 50 per cent, of added sug, was h 
t Beverages of the kind testing over 12° by the Gay-Lussac alcoholometer, at erat ; Agree e 
of 15°C., pay an additional duty of Fr. 11-60 or F1. 0-88 per hectolitre for each tenthea " 


of alcohol above 12 degrees. Of a degre and the 4 


§ Duties under 159 bis may not be lower than those which would be payable j reviewed 
contained no, or not more than 5° of ethyl alcohol. Payable if the prodady 
As a} 


license t 
manufac 
June 30 
increase¢ 


Greece 


Private “ Barter” System Relaxation 


THE Counsellor (Commercial) to H.M. Embassy at Athens has 
forwarded a translation of a notice which recently appeared in the 
Greek press, containing the text of a Decision by the Greek Coungi 
of Foreign Trade authorizing the exportation of oranges and mandar. 
ines of this year’s crop on a modified private “ barter ’’ basis, to the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Austria, Germany and France, 


As regards exports to the United Kingdom, 40 per cent. of the 
proceeds of these exports must be surrendered in free exchange tp 
the Bank of Greece. The remaining 60 per cent. may be used for the 
importation of certain non-essential goods which are not normally 
allowed to be imported. Imports of textile piece-goods are excluded | New 4 
from the items covered by the present decision. 


This plan involves no element of barter on the United Kingdom 
side ; payment for the fruit is to be made in free exchange. 


Canada 


a ee ae oe oe pee he Pie 5! 


Customs Tariff 


THE United Kingdom Senior Trade Commissioner at Ottawa has 
forwarded copies of Memoranda Series D, No. 47, 'T.C. 289 and 290, 
dated December 5, 1949, issued by the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue, which state that the following tariff items have 
been established :— 


ee ee ee ee aah 


716 Gasoline anti-oxidants for use in the manufacture of gasoline, 
British Preferential Tariff oe es .-- 15 per cent, 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff ... a ... 20 per cent, 
General Tariff... — ; .-- . 25 per cent, Oni 


Effective September 15, 1949 to July 31, 1951. the imy 
254b Lac, crude, seed or stick when imported by manufacturers of fF ate not 


bleached shellac for use exclusively in the manufacture of Kingd 
bleached shellac in their own factories. 








British Preferential Tariff an _ ... Free . I 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff ... sais ... Free 
General Tariff... wi a oes a. «=ree 
Effective October 1, 1949 to September 30, 1951. ‘t 
The notice published in the Board of Trade Journal on March 6, | the Ne 
1948 relating to Tariff Item 716 is cancelled. Impor 
> Journa 
Guatemala 
> Tariff J 
Prohibition of Importation of Certain Printed Matter — 
‘ 
THE Board of Trade have received a copy of the Diario de Centn 
America of November 18, 1949, containing the text of a Resolution ~ 


operative from November 18, 1949, which provides for the pro 
hibition, for the period of one year, of the import of goods covered 
by the following tariff numbers :— : 
473-5-3-10, 473-5-4-2, 473-5-4-3, 473-5-6-6, 473-5-6-7, 473-5-6-16, | ~~ 
473-5-6-19, 473-5-6-20, 473-6-0-5, 473-3-1-3, 473-3-2-1, 473-3-8-l, | 
473-5-3-1, 473-5-3-5, 473-5-3-9, 473-5-3-13, 473-5-6-5, 473-5-3-6, 
473-5-3-7, 473-5-3-12, 473-5-3-14, 473-5-6-12, 473-5-6-14, 473-5-6-21 
473-5-6-22, 473-6-0-13, 473-6-0-14, 473-6-0-26, 473-3-1-4,473-5-3-12, © THE 
473-5-3-15, 473-5-3-16, 473-5-4-3, 473-5-6-15. have 
The Resolution also provides that authorization must be obtained abou 
from the Director-General of Trade for the importation of the # in ce 
articles falling under the following Tariff Numbers :— 
482-2-0-4, 473-5-6-10, 473-6-0-32. . T 


oa 










A copy of this Resolution may be seen at Board of Trade, Com- | List: 
mercial Relations and Exports Department (Tariff Section), Thames § Kin, 
House (North), Millbank, London, S.W.1. indir 
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Anglo-Italian Economic Committee 


HE FIFTH meeting of the Anglo-Italian Economic Committee 
y ove held in Rome from December 12 to 17. The Payments 

ement of November 26, 1948, was extended until June 30, 1950, 
ind the Agreed Minute on Trade and Payments of July 15, 1949, was 
reviewed. 

As a result of this review, the Italian authorities have agreed to 
license the import of some further quantities of United Kingdom 
manufactured goods, for which quotas have been allocated up to 
June 30, 1950. The goods for which existing quotas have been 
increased include :— 

Fine table and fine decorated pottery. 

Safety razors and blades. 

Dental sundries, surgery equipment, etc. 

Sensitized photographic materials. 

Washing, drying and dish-washing machines. 

Tractors of less than 30 h.p. 

Woven wool cloth. 

Linen yarn. 

Hosiery and knitwear, excluding socks and stockings. 

Parts of motor vehicles, excluding sparking plugs. 
New quotas have been opened for, among other items :— 

Flat glass over 6 mm. in thickness. 

Ophthalmic optical instruments, frames and lenses. 

Industrial measuring and control apparatus, including pyro- 

meters and pressure gauges. 

Vacuum cleaners of types not produced in Italy. 

Electrical portable power tools. 

Welding machines and equipment. 

Welding electrodes. 

Bottling machinery (filling and washing). 

Socks and stockings. 

Men’s footwear (expecially footwear for sports). 

Gramophone records (language-teaching and other). 

Pianos. 

Antiques and works of art (including pictures). 

Photographic gelatine. 

Special glues. 


On its side, the United Kingdom Government has agreed to license 
the import, in a few cases, of certain additional Italian goods which 
" are not included in the Open General Licences issued by the United 


' Kingdom as measures for the liberalization of trade. 


New Zealand Import Licensing 


THE United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Wellington has 
forwarded the following particulars of recent decisions, issued by 
the New Zealand Customs Department, relating to the New Zealand 


' Import Licensing Schedule for the 1950 period (see Board of Trade 


Journal of December 24, 1949, page 1236 and previous notices) :— 








The existing allocation is changed from ‘‘ BB 1948” to 
“ BB 1949.” 


Tariff Item No. | Goods 
136 (7) (a-b) | Women’s fully-fashioned stockings of silk, art silk or nylon :— 
The existing allocation in respect of the above is increased 
to “A 150 per cent. 1949.” 
225 Glassware, n.e.i., etc. :— 








Import Licensing in British Colonies 












| THE following amendment should be made to the particulars which 


have been given in previous issues of the Board of Trade Fournal 


| about the treatment accorded to goods of United Kingdom origin 


in certain British Colonies :— 


; KENYA AND UGANDA 
The item ‘“‘ cooking fat’? should be deleted from the Suspended 


: List—goods which will not be licensed for import from the United 


Kingdom, and placed on the Programmed List—goods which require 
individual import licences. (See Board of Trade Fournal of Septem- 
ber 17, 1949, page 555.) 
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Jordan Customs Tariff Modifications 


THE Jordan Official Gazette of December 1, 1949, published the 

following amendments to the Jordan Customs Tariff. These 
revised rates of customs duty became effective from the date of 
publication. 





| Rate of Duty 











} 
Tariff | 
No. | Commodity Unit Former New 
| Duty Duty 
mils mils 
52 A | Sugar, beet or cane, granulated or fine ~ Kilo 8 10 
B | Sugar, not elsewhere specified, liquid or solid a 8 10 
71 A | Raw tobacco leaf pate wa pie es ae 750 1,000 
B | Raw Persian tobacco leaf as =e oe * 225 320 
C | Raw Syrian tobacco leaf “as pe Bs i 175 250 
72 B | Cigarettes eae eis ie ait a 2,000 2,500 
76 Cement ... a ade es = ... | 50 kilos or 20 40 
parts thereof 
119 Tyres—pneumatic for all motor vehicles, 
motor cycles and aircraft— 
A Outer tyres, including inner containers ... Kilo 50 100 
B Inner tubes, includinginner containers ... ae 50 100 
Cc Tyres, non-pneumatic, including inner con- | 
tainers ae “4s ae ve see ds 50 100 
119/1 | Tyres—pneumatic for all motor vehicles, | 
motor cycles and aircraft (second hand)— | 
A Outer tyres, including inner containers ... + 10 20 
B Inner tubes, including inner containers ... on 10 20 
Cc Tyres, non-pneumatic, including inner con- 
tainers “as ‘es dee aes pan i 10 20 
231 C | Internal combustion motors for vehicles and per cent. | per cent. 
cycles ... aie st ces sos «.- | ad valorem 20 25 
266 Motor vehicles— 
A Passenger cars au ac us “a x 20 25 
B Commercial cars a aa ae oe et ie 20 25 
E Othercars... ae mas aaa aa ao 20 25 
F Car bodies... ea ome ica aes ao ae 20 25 
G Chassis ane ae ita ca we “an 20 25 
H Trailers me oe aS ale “a “- - 20 25 
267 Spare parts for vehicles and trailers— 
A For motor vehicles ... sila aia new a * 20 25 
268 Motor cycles and spare parts an ro ao he 20 25 
269 Cycles and spare parts aes ied one ‘oes 20 25 
270 All cycles and vehicles not elsewhere speci- 
fled ous a ase ae us “ee 20 25 




















Argentina 


Importation of Books and Reviews 


THE Commercial Secretary to H.M. Embassy at Buenos Aires 
reports, by telegraph, that Argentine Central Bank Circular No. 1193, 
prohibits as from December 15, the importation of books and reviews, 
including those sent by air except where covered by an exchange 
permit. 

Application for permits for importation from all sources will be 
considered on basis of average imports for 1947/48. 


Colombia 
Permitted Imports 
THE Commercial Secretary to H.M. Embassy in Bogota reports 
some additions to the list of goods for which an extra allocation of 
two per cent. of basic import quota has been granted, expiring on 
January 28, 1950, including :— 
Tariff No. Description 
268B Woollen and worsted piece-goods, of United Kingdom 
origin only. 
306A _— Bathing suits of silk cloth. 
325 Bathing suits of wool. 
326A _— Bathing suits of knitted silk. 
445A Lighters. 
543 Electric mixers for domestic use (for making cream, 
butter, etc.). 


(For previous notice on this subject see Board of Trade Fournal 
dated December 17, 1949, page 1217.) 


Industrial Diamond Trade Names Index for 1950. Compiled jointly 
by the Industrial Diamond Information Bureau and the ‘Industrial 
Diamond Review,’’ this trade names index is published by N. A. G. 
Press, Ltd., 226 Latymer Court, Hammersmith, London, W.6, 
price 3s. 6d., for users of diamond tools, hard abrasives, sintered 
carbides and materials for the precision engineer. 
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* TO ALL WHO EXPORT TO SOUTH AMERICA 


‘First Come, First Sold ”’ 
... Speedy delivery means speedy turnover 





oBopy knows better than the | shipping by air enjoy all the com- 

N exporter to South America | mercial facilities — including con- 
the importance of being able to | trol of goods until they are paid for 
promise—and adhere to—prompt | — that are available to shippers 
delivery dates. Delays due to dock ! by sea. 
congestion, for example, can cost 
you an entire South American | AIR FREIGHT SERVICES 
ww a 7 From London to shoe to 

B.0.A.C. apeee te the most fro- Rio de Janeiro - - 4 
quent and there ore the speediest tiie. 4 « + 9 
— air-freight scrvice to principal stn a 
South American cities, and thus nen Mek « « 3 
accelerate your turnover and a aig acess 

a Subject to alteration 
— Also to the West Indies, Cuba, 
IT’S OFTEN CHEAPER BY AIR Panama, Lima and Santiago: and a 


weekly special freighter service from 


Lower insurance charges and London to the Bahamas and the West | i 
lower packing and warchousing | Indies. © eaner 


° . - oer “a Ss i afi = . re 5 ; 
costs mean that it is ofien actually | Rebates: Shipments of over 45 kilos 








are subject to 25°% quantity discount 


cheaper to ship your goods to | tebates. ic 
South America by air. Firms wor 


IT’S A SMALL WORLD BY SPEEDBIRD 














Full information on all freight bookings from 


Forwarding Agents, or from British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, Airways Terminal, S.W.1. ° ad id 
Telephone : Victoria 2323. 





In factories and canteens, in 
hotels, restaurants and cafes, in 


schools and hospitals—higher 








standards of cleanliness are 





demanded today. Fortunately, 





Shell research has in recent years 





produced new detergents which 
ensure cleanliness wherever they 


are used—with half the effort and 








half the time. These new cleaners, 








far ahead of any previously 
known, owe their efficiency to 


vital ingredients derived from 





petroleum—an immense scientific 





achievement for which you can 


Horner’s large range of 
fully-printed Fancy Tins are — 


il lusive designs, ked 
with Horner Toffee or Boiled |_| thank Shell Chemicals 


Sweet Assortments. 
QUARTER POUND, HALF POUND & ONE POUND SIZES 


GEORGE W. HORNER & CO. LTD., CHESTER-LE-STREET, COUNTY OF DURHAM. 











fshibitions and Fairs 


Review of Exhibitions and Fairs 
in 1949 


T HOME, the post-war exhibition pattern has become clearer. A 
Mirge number of impressive and worthwhile trade fairs and exhibi- 
tions have been organized, covering most of the important industries 
is country. 

—_ the 1 British Industries Fair was held as usual at Earls Court 
ind Olympia in London and at Castle Bromwich in Birmingham, and 
xttracted more than 17,000 overseas buyers and over 124,000 home 
huyers. Exhibitors numbered 3,200 and the space at their disposal 
was greater than ever before, amounting to 962,455 square feet. 

Later in the year other annual exhibitions were successfully stage’. 
These included Radiolympia and the Motor Show at Earls Court, 
held concurrently in the Autumn. Few exhibitors or visitors are 
likely to forget the hectic hours before the opening of these exhibitions, 
when labour disputes threatened to delay the scheduled openings. 
Striking developments in British Aviation designs had been demon- 
strated earlier in September at the Farnborough Flying Display and 
Exhibition. The Royal Agricultural Show, the Dairy Show and the 
International Bicycle and Motor Cycle Show took place once again 
and, earlier this month, the old-established Smithfield Show was held 
for the first time since the war, and with the addition of an important 
agricultural machinery section filled two floors of Earls Court. 

Two big new ventures were the successful Scottish Industries 
Exhibition—the largest trade fair ever held in Scotland—in the Kelvin 
Hall, Glasgow, in September, and the First National Packaging 
Exhibition which, at Manchester in November, showed the latest 
developments in this important subject. Here the Board of Trade, 
with the assistance of the Armed Forces, demonstrated the need for 
efficient packing of goods destined for overseas markets. 

The Underground Mining Machinery Exhibition, the Engineering 
and Marine Exhibition and the Building Trades Exhibition gave 

' convincing proof of the ability of British manufacturers in these basic 

industries to keep abreast of technical developments whilst the Business 
Efficiency Exhibition showed what is being done to provide up-to-date 

' “tools” for the office worker. 

These national exhibitions were widely advertised abroad and were 
visited by a substantial number of foreign buyers. At the same time, 
however, British exporters were displaying their goods at Trade Fairs 
in many overseas markets. 

Abroad, the well-established international trade fairs in Europe 
opened at the expected times. In Toronto the Canadian International 
Trade Fair in late Spring made it clear that the pioneering efforts of 
the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission in holding the first 

fair of this type in North America in 1948 had been fruitful. The 
| Board of Trade again installed a Commercial Information Bureau in 
this Fair, and the United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Winnipeg 

organized a composite United Kingdom display at the Class ‘‘ A” 

Prairie Fairs which are held annually to suit the Canadian farmer— 

and his family—in July and August. 

In the United States a small ‘“ attacking ’’ exhibit of United King- 
dom goods, handled by local representatives, was installed by the 
British Vice-Consulate at the Texas State Fair at Dallas and aroused 
considerable interest. 

With the active co-operation of the Federation of British Industries, 
the Board of Trade arranged in the Spring for a compact United 
Kingdom exhibit at the Poznan Fair in Western Poland, and the 
Department also installed Commercial Information bureaux at the 
Royal Netherlands Industries Fair at Utrecht and at the St. Eriks Fair 
in Stockholm. At the Izmir Fair, held between August 20 and 

| September 20, the British Chamber of Commerce installed its own 

Pavilion to house a representative display of United Kingdom products. 

In short, 1949 in the exhibition world has been mainly a period of 
consolidation and has provided a firm foundation for certain im- 
portant innovations which are expected in the coming year. 


Home and Overseas Events 


; The following list of trade exhibitions and fairs in the United 

gdom and overseas is compiled from information furnished by the 
organizers and by the overseas officers of the Commercial Relations 
and Exports Department. It will be understood that no responsibility 
is taken for the standing of the organizations or individuals mentioned 
= that dates, etc., may be subject to alteration. This list is not 
exhaustive and further information about these and other events may 
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be obtained from the Exhibitions Division of the Commercial Rela- 
tions and Exports Department, Board of Trade, Horseferry House, 
Thorney Street, London, S.W.1. (Victoria 6800.) Recent additions 
to the list are indicated by an asterisk. * 


United Kingdom 
1950 


Harrocate, Toy aND Fancy Goops Farr— 
January 9-13, 1950. At Hydro, Cairn and Granby Hotels, Harro- 
gate. Apply to Mr. Val Green, 18 Oak Lane, Manningham, 
Bradford. 

Horeit, RESTAURANT AND CATERING EXHIBITION— 
January 25-February 3, 1950. At Olympia. Apply to Trade 
and Technical Exhibitions Ltd., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury 
Square, London, E.C.4. (Tel.: Central 1555.) 


BIRMINGHAM, BritisH Toy Farr— 
February 13-17, 1950, at Bingley Hall, Birmingham. Apply Toy 
Fair Association of Great Britain, 244 Edgware Road, London, 
W.2. (Tel. : Ambassador 1815.) 


AMUSEMENTS TRADES EXHIBITION— 
February 14-16, 1950. At New Horticultural Hall, Westminster, 
S.W.1. Apply Amusement Trades Exhibitions Ltd., Gloucester 
House, 19 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Tel.: White- 
hall 2524-5.) 


British FurRNITURE TRADES ExHIBITION— 
February 14-24, 1950. At Earls Court. Apply to B.F.M. Exhibi- 
tions Ltd., 641 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C.2. (Tel. : Whitehall 0568.) 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH COMPONENTS, VALVES AND TEST GEAR FOR THE 
Rapio, SION AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY— 
April 17-19, 1950. At Grosvenor House (Great Hall), London, 
W.1. Apply to Radio and Electronic Component Manufacturers’ 
Federation, 22 Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. (Tel.: 
Temple Bar 6740.) 


MANCHESTER BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION— 
April 18-29, 1950. At City Hall, Deansgate, Manchester. Apply 
to Provincial Exhibitions Ltd., at above address. 


INTERNATIONAL STAMP EXHIBITION— 
May 6-13, 1950. At Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
Apply to Executive Committee, 41 Devonshire Place, London, W.1. 
(Tel. : Welbeck 8004.) 

BritisH INDUSTRIES FaiR, LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM— 
May 8-19, 1950. Apply to the Director, B.I.F., Board of Trade, 
Horseferry House, Thorney Street, London, S.W.1. (Tel.: 
Victoria 6800), or to the General Manager, B.I.F., 95 New Street, 
Birmingham, 2. (Tel.: Birmingham Midland 5021.) 


LONDON FasHION ForTNIGHT— 
May 30-June 12, 1950. Apply to London Fashion Fortnight, 
c/o Information Division, Board of Trade, I.C. House, Millbank, 
London, S.W.1. (Tel. : Whitehall 5140, Ext. 441.) 


NATIONAL MECHANICAL HANDLING EXHIBITION— 
June 6-17, 1950. At Olympia. Apply to “‘ Mechanical Handling,” 
saa8. House, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1. (Tel. : Waterloo 

ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAiR— 
June 8-23, 1950. At Great Hall, Grosvenor House. Apply 
to Capt. C. S. Platts, Room 904, Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. (Tel. : Grosvenor 6363.) 

S1xTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AND TECHNICAL EXHIBITION OF RADIOLOGY 
July 24-28, 1950. Apply to Technical Exhibition Secretariat, 
32 Welbeck Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: Welbeck 6237.) 

INDUSTRIAL FINISHES EXHIBITION— 
August 30-September 7, 1950. At Earls Court. Apply to Indus- 
trial Finishes Exhibition Ltd., 26 Old Brompton Road, London, 
S.W.7. (Tel.: Kensington 0025.) 

British Foop Farr— 
August 29-September 9, 1950. At Olympia. 
Organizer, 57 Catherine Place, London, S.W.1. 
Vic. 3674/5/6.) 

FASHION IN FooTWEAR EXHIBITION— 
September 11-15, 1950. At Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W.1. 

* Apply to Exhibition Department, ‘“‘ Footwear,” Drury House, 

Russell Street, London, W.C.2. (Tel.: Temple Bar 3422.) 


SHog AND LEATHER FairR— 
September 11-15, 1950. At Olympia. Apply to Shoe and 
Leather Fair, Granville House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. 
(Tel. : Temple Bar 5524/6.) 


LAUNDRY DRYCLEANING AND ALLIED TRADES EXHIBITION— 
September 28-October 7, 1950. At Grand Hall, Olympia. 


Apply to General 
(Special Tel. : 


Apply to F. W. Bridges & Sons Ltd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C.2. (Tel. : Whitehall 0568.) 
(Continued on next page) 
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Exhibitions and Fairs—(Continued) 


15TH INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL Motor TRANSPORT EXHIBITION— 
September 28-October 8, 1950. At Earls Court. Apply to 
* Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders Ltd., 148 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. (Tel. : Grosvenor 4040.) 


Brewers’ ExHIBITION— 
October 2-6, 1950. At National and Empire Halls, Olympia. 
Apply The Trades’ Markets & Exhibitions Ltd., 623/4 Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. (Tel.: White- 
hall 1371.) 


L&ICESTER, BRITISH EXHIBITION OF HOSIERY AND KNITTING MACHINERY 
(INTERNATIONAL)— 
October 11-21, 1950. At Granby Halls, Leicester. Apply 
Textile Recorder Machinery and Accessories Exhibitions Limited, 
Old Colony House, South Kings Street, Manchester, 2. 
35TH INTERNATIONAL Motor ExuHIBITION— 
October 18-28, 1950. At Earls Court, London. Apply to the 
%* Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders Ltd., 148 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. (Tel.: Grosvenor 4040.) 


PuBLic WorKs AND MunIcIPpAL SERVICES—CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION— 
* November 13-18, 1950, at Olympia, London. Apply to Mr. J. 
Pattisson, 68 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


SMITHFIELD SHOW AND AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY ExHIBITION— 
%* December 4-8, 1950. At Earls Court, London. Apply The 
Smithfield Show, Joint Committee, 148 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
(Tel. : Grosvenor 4040.) 


Overseas 
1950 


New York, INTERNATIONAL SporTING Goops TRADE SHow— 
January 8-13, 1950. At Hotel New Yorker, New York City, 
United States. Apply to the Organizers, 609 Pickwick Buildings, 
P.O. Box 2333, Kansas City, Mo., United States. 

BRUSSELS, 33RD INTERNATIONAL Motor aND CycLE SHow— 
January 14-25, 1950. At Palais du Centenaire, Heysel, Brussels. 
Apply Le Commissariat General, 31 Rue des Drapiers, Brussels. 

Paris, INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL RADIO COMPONENTS, ACCESSORIES AND 

Rap1o-ELectric MgasurinG INSTRUMENTS ExHIBITION— 

February 3-7, 1950. At Porte de Versailles. Apply to Syndicat 
National des Industries Radio-electriques, 52 Rue de la Pepiniere, 
Paris, 8e. 

Miami Boat SHow— 
February 10-18, 1950. Apply to Miami Boat Show Executive 
Offices, 517 N.W. South River Drive, Miami, Florida. 

Brussets, 30TH INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY EXHIBITION— 
February 12-19, 1950. At Grand Palais du Centenaire. Apply to 
Societe de Mecanique et d’Industrie Agricole, 29 Rue de Spa, 
Brussels. 

COPENHAGEN, INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE EXHIBITION— 
February 24-March 5, 1950. At “ Forum” Building, Copen- 
hagen. Apply to the Danish Association of Automobile Manufac- 
turers and Importers, Amaliegade 22, Copenhagen K. 

Paris, INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY EXHIBITION— 
February 28-March 5, 1950. At Exhibition Park. Apply to the 
Salon de la Machine Agricole, 38 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris. 
Last date for space applications past. 

Lzerpzic Sprinc Farr— 
March 5-12, 1950. Apply to Leipziger Messeamt, Leipzig, C.1. 

VIENNA, INTERNATIONAL SPRING FarrR— 
March 12-19, 1950. Apply to British Austrian Chamber of 
Commerce Inc., 29 Dorset Square, London, N.W.1. (Tel. : 
Paddington 7646.) 

Toronto, CANADIAN NATIONAL SPORTSMEN’s SHOW— 
March 17-25, 1950, Coliseum Building in Canadian National 
Exhibition Grounds, Toronto. Apply to Canadian National 
Sportsmen’s Show, 16 Gould Street, Toronto. 

CoPENHAGEN, DANISH INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION— 
March 17-26, 1950. At The Forum Building, Copenhagen. 
Apply to C.D. (Overseas) Exhibitions Ltd., Iddesleigh House, 
Caxton Street, London, S.W. (Tel.: Abbey 5995.) 

FRANKFURT SPRING FarrR— 
March 19-24, 1950. Apply to Messe-Amt. Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Urrecut, Royat NeTHERLANDS INDUSTRIES FAIR— 
March 21-30, 1950. Apply to Mr. W. Friedhoff, 10 Gloucester 
Place, London, W.1. (Tel. : Welbeck 9971.) 

HANOVER, GERMAN INDusTRIES Fair (TRADE Fatr)— 
March 29-April 2, 1950. Apply to German Trade Fairs and 
Exhibitions Co., Hanover-Laatzen. 
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MILAN, INTERNATIONAL SAMPLES FAIR— _ 
April 12-30, 1950. Apply to Italian Chamber of Commerce 
Great Britain and British Commonwealth, 652 Grand Bulag” 
) 





Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. (Tel.: Whitehall 5521, 
BasLe, Swiss INDUSTRIES FarR— : ‘ 
April 15-25, 1950. Apply to Swiss Legation, Division Economiqu, 
18 Montague Place, London, W.1. (Tel. : Paddington 0701.) 
Lyons INTERNATIONAL Farr— 
April 15-24, 1950. Apply Messrs. Robert Brandon and 
Ltd., 45 Dover Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: Regent 0901.) 
BrussELS INTERNATIONAL FarrR— : 
April 29-May 14, 1950. Apply to Palais du Centenaire, Brussel, 
Liect INTERNATIONAL FAIR— 
April 29-May 14, 1950. At Coronmeuse, Liege. 
Foire Internationale de Liege, 32 Boulevard de la 
Liege, Belgium. 
POZNAN, INTERNATIONAL ‘TRADE FarrR— 3 
April 29-May 14, 1950. Apply to Miedzynarodowe 
Poznanskie Marsz. Rokossowskiego 14, Poznan, Poland, 
HaNover GERMAN INDUSTRIES Fair (TECHNICAL Fatr)-— 
May 3-14, 1950. Apply to German Trade Fairs and Exhibition 
Co., Hanover-Laatzen. 
Turin, INTERNATIONAL Motor SHow— 
May 4-14, 1950. At the Exhibition Palace of Turin. Apply 1 
Comitato Organizzatore, Mostra dell ’Automobile via Say 
Teresa, 23, Torino, Italy. (Last date for space application 
January 31, 1950.) 
VALENCIA, INTERNATIONAL SAMPLES FAIR— 
May 10-25, 1950. Apply to Mr. R. H. Thornton, 8 Duke Stree 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1. (Tel. : Whitehall 6674.) 
Paris, INTERNATIONAL TRADE FaIR— 
May 13-29, 1950. At Porte de Versailles, Paris. Apply to Mn.) 
M. Hyde, 14/15 Rugby Chambers, Rugby Street, London, 
W.C.1. (Tel. : Chancery 6794.) 
PRAGUE, INTERNATIONAL FarR— 
* May 14-28, 1950. Apply British-Czechoslovak Chamber off 
Commerce, 46 Seymour Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1.P 
ToroNnTO, CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FaiR— 


Tay 





May 29-June 9, 1950. Apply to Miss M.A. Armstrong, Canadian F 
Government Exhibition Commission, Canada House, Trafalgu 7 


Square, London, S.W.1. (Tel.: Whitehall 8701.) 


Narrosi, INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT AND ENGINEERING FAIR— 
June 9-24, 1950. Apply to the Secretary, Exhibition Promotion, F 

P.O. Box 2485, Nairobi, Kenya. 
BRUSSELS, INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL EXHIBITION— 
* June 10-25, 1950. 


Brussels, Belgium. 
BARCELONA, INTERNATIONAL SAMPLES FaIr— 





At the Grands Palais du Centenaire, Brussels, fs 
Apply to the Comite National D’Aeronautique, 1 Rue Montoye,F 





Twickenham, Middlesex. (Tel. : Popesgrove 4822.) 
Toronto, 33RD CANADIAN CHEMICAL CONFERENCE AND EXHIBITION— 
* June 19-22, 1950, at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
Exhibits Committee, Chemical Institute of Canada, Box él 
Station ‘‘ D,” Toronto, Ontario. 
CurcaGco, INTERNATIONAL TRADE FarrR— 


June 10-25, 1950. Apply to Mr. I. Bosch, 109 Whitton Road} 


August 7-19, 1950. Apply to Mr. I. S. Anoff, President, Chicag) > 
Convention Bureau Inc., 33 North La Salle Street, Chicago )) 


Illinois, United States. 
Izmir INTERNATIONAL Fair— 


August 20-September 20, 1950. Apply to the Secretary, Tl 4 


British Chamber of Commerce of Turkey (Inc.), Istanbul Ha 
No. 1, Istanbul. 


STOCKHOLM, St. Erik’s Farr— 


* August 26-September 10, 1950. Apply to St. Erik’s-Massa,y 


Stockholm, 5. 
UrtrecuTt, Roya NETHERLANDS INDUSTRIES FaIR— 


September 5-14, 1950. Apply to Mr. W. Friedhoff, 10 Gloucestt! 


Place, London, W.1. (Welbeck 9971.) 
INTERNATIONAL FAIR OF GHENT— 
%* September 9-24, 1950. Apply Foire International de Gant 
Palais des Fetes, Gand. 


Cuicaco, SixtH EpucaTIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS ExPosITION— 
September 11-23, 1950. 
Chicago. 
States. 

FRANKFURT AUTUMN Farr— 


Apply t} 





At the International Amphitheatt, 4 
Apply to National Graphic Arts Expositions Inc, 
Suite 802, 105 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, 3, Illinois, United 





1 Oct 









September 17-22, 1950. Apply to Messe-Amt., Frankfurt-at- : 


Main. 
NAkuRU, RoYAL AGRICULTURAL SociETy OF KENyA ANNUAL SHOW— 


* October 19-21, 1950. Apply to The Secretary, Royal Agricul E 


tural Society of Kenya Show Grounds, Nakuru, Kenya. 
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Import Relaxations Supplement 


TRADE JOURNAL 1 


Britain’s Lead in Relaxation of Import Licensing 
Restrictions 


N A STATEMENT in the House of Commons on July 7 the 

President of the Board of Trade described the considerations which 

had led His Majesty’s Government to take the initiative within 
the Organization for European Economic Co-operation for the general 
\iberalization of intra-European trade. At the same time, he indicated 
the intention of His Majesty’s Government, subject to certain con- 
ditions which he explained, to take a lead in removing import licensing 
restrictions on imports into the United Kingdom from all countries 
to which the relaxations could be applied without involving loss of 
gold or dollars. 

The O.E.E.C. supported this initiative by calling on their members 
to introduce measures for relaxing their restrictions both as a step 
towards the long-term objectives of the Organization in getting rid 
of trade restrictions and as a means of encouraging competition and 
increasing efficiency. The Organization have accordingly requested 
member countries to report their proposed measures for trade libera- 
lization by October 1. 

His Majesty’s Government are now in a position to announce the 
removal of import licensing restrictions on imports into the United 
Kingdom of a wide range of goods from countries to which the relaxa- 
tions can, in present circumstances, be applied without involving 
risk of loss of gold or dollars. ‘This covers countries both in O.E.E.C. 
and in the rest of the world. 

The relaxations take the form of the issue of Open General Licences, 
valid, with exceptions mentioned below, as from October 5, which 
will permit anyone to import the goods concerned without the need 
of an import licence from any country other than the United States 
and Canada, the Philippines, the dollar account countries of Central 
and South America (Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, and Venezuala,) Argentina, Uruguay, 
Japan, Iran, Tangier, the French Somali Coast, Liberia, the U.S.S.R., 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Russian 
Zone of Germany, Yugoslavia, Albania and, among the O.E.E.C. 
countries, Belgium and the Belgian Congo, Luxemburg, Switzerland 
and Western Germany. 

Under existing trade and payments arrangements additional imports 
from Western Germany would involve an immediate risk of having 
to make dollar payments to Western Germany. German goods must 
therefore be excluded for the time being from the scope of the Open 
General Licences. But discussions have been initiated with the 
authorities in Western Germany and H.M. Government hope that 
it will be possible very shortly to find a mutually satisfactory basis to 
provide for a wide increase of freer trade between the two countries. 

The United Kingdom contribution to this movement towards 
freer trade covers a very wide range of goods at present imported on 
private account, of which the following is a summary :— 

(1) Food, drink and animal feeding stuffs, including fresh fruit and 
vegetables, nuts, game, beer, cider, wines and spirits, edible offals, 
soups and a variety of canned foods and other items. 

(2) Mineral products and metals, including various unwrought metals, 
ores and concentrates, pig iron, silex blocks, roofing slates, etc. 

(3) Oils, waxes, gums, resins, perfumery materials. 

(4) Vegetable fibres and feathers. 

(5) Chemicals, drugs and medicines. 

(6) Textiles: a large number of cotton, woollen, linen and artificial silk 
goods at various stages of manufacture. 

° sar Paseo apparel, hard haberdashery, footwear of all kinds. 

y for making a great many things (such as bricks, brushes 
and brooms, cables and ropes, cement, cigars and cigarettes, electric 
lamps and valves, netting, pottery and textiles), together with certain 
agricultural, mining, stone-working, sugar-making and laundering 
machinery, lawnmowers, road-making plant, etc. 

(9) Motor cycles, pedal cycles, tri-cars, railway locomotives, tractors, 
trucks, carts, baby carriages, wheelbarrows, various motor acces- 
sories and components. 

(10) Undecorated glassware and pottery, other fired clay products 

vacuum flasks, blanks and inners. 

(11) —— surgical and dental appliances, instruments and 

(12) Electrical goods such as hand lamps, lighting appliances, hairdressing 

appliances, toasters, coffee percolators, vacuum cleaners, batteries, 

(13) —— insulators, wires and cables and certain radio apparatus. 

manufactures, including balances and scales, domestic baths, 


sinks, wash basins and cisterns of iron and steel, steam boilers 


castings, gas cookers, forks and spoons of non-precious metals, 
metal furniture and trunks, wire netting and fencing, etc. 

(14) Various musical instruments, sports goods, toys and games. 

(15) Books and printed music. Various fancy goods, hardware and 
stationery, including artists’ materials, ironmongery, imitation 
jewellery, smokers’ and toilet requisites, umbrellas, etc. 

(16) Miscellaneous goods such as rubber hot water bottles, trouser 
presses, taxi meters, matches and firelighters, live horses and wooden 
spoons. 


A few of the horticultural items in the first group will not come on 
to Open General Licence for about another month and others will 
revert to licensing control at certain periods in the year, during the 
main season of home production, the exact limits of these periods 
being determined later in the light of seasonal availabilities. ‘There 
will be no such changes before March 31, 1950, except possibly in 
the case of broccoli, cauliflowers, lettuces, endive, batavia and rhubarb ; 
importers of these items are advised not at present to enter into 
commitments extending beyond December 31, 1949. 


Pulp, paper and board other than newsprint and insulation board) 
and paper and board products will be added to the list as from 
April 1, 1950. This deferment is necessary to coincide with the 
reversion of the buying of paper-making materials to private trade. 


In assessing the importance of this contribution to the relaxation 
of restrictions on trade, it has to be borne in mind that a substantial 
proportion of our imports from these countries is still on public 
account and that we are purchasing freely subject to commercial 
considerations. Most of the trade on private account has hitherto 
required specific licences, and this is the field affected by the Open 
General Licences. The total value of the articles now placed on 
O.G.L. which were imported into the United Kingdom from the 
O.E.E.C. countries concerned amounted in 1948 to about one half 
(or some £75 million) of the total trade on private account from those 
countries in that year. 

The list of articles on Open General Licence is long and ranges 
over the whole field of goods entering into international trade. ‘There 
are, however, a number of important classes of goods omitted at this 
stage, such as, for example, motor cars, typewriters, nylon stockings, 
silk goods, carpets and pianos. In accordance with the Government’s 
promise to bear in mind the legitimate interests of our own industry, 
a number of articles have been excluded which are not allowed to be 
sold in the home market or of which production for the home market 
is subject to very severe restrictions, and also articles for which there is 
a particularly high export target, coupled with a large unsatisfied 
demand at home and an important hard currency market. 

The aim of the O.E.E.C. countries, as expressed in the resolution 
of the O.E.E.C. Council, is to proceed, by progressive stages, to as 
complete a liberalization of intra-European trade as possible by 1951. 
It is the intention of His Majesty’s Government to keep under 
periodic review the goods not included in the present list of relaxations 
with due regard to the considerations of the kind described in the 
preceding paragraph and our balance of payments position. They 
will likewise keep under review, in the light of the balance of pay- 
ments position, the range of countries to which the relaxations apply, 
and it will be their aim to include, as circumstances permit, all 
countries willing to trade freely with them without any discrimination 
that is not strictly justified on balance of payments grounds. It is, 
meanwhile, essential that the relaxations now being introduced should 
not lead to any doubt about the continuing gravity of the dollar shortage 
and the need for redoubled efforts on the part of everyone to increase 
dollar earnings and to improve our competitive position. 

In reviewing from time to time, in the light of our balance of 
payments position, the effects of the relaxations now being introduced 
and the possibilities of progressively extending them, one of the major 
factors His Majesty’s Government will be bound to take into account 
is the extent to which other countries, both in O.E.E.C. and elsewhere, 
follow our lead and relax restrictions on their imports from us within 
such limits as their balance of payments may set. In this connection, 
the decision of the O.E.E.C. Council of July 4 provides for 
review by the Organization of the adequacy of each country’s con- 
tribution to the general objective of removing quantitative restrictions 
on trade, and His Majesty’s Government are bound to attach major 
importance to the effective operation of this provision. 











HE FOLLOWING is the list of commodities to be placed on 
Open General Licence for purposes of importation into the 
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Goods to be Placed on Open General Licence for Impor 


into the United Kingdom 


United Kingdom referred to on the preceeding page: 


GROUP 1.—Food, Drink and Animal Feeding 


Stuffs 


Part A 


Bananas, dried. 

Beaver meat. 

Beverages, the following :— 

Beer of a specific gravity not ex- 

ceeding 1036°. 

Cider. 

Spa waters. 

Wines and spirits, excluding gin. 

Bone, hoof and horn meal. 

Bouillon extract. 

Capers in brine or vinegar. 

Chewing gum base. 

Cherries preserved in sulphur dioxide 
solution. 

China soy. 

Chutney. 

Confectionery and bakery materials, 
the following :— 

3akers’ spread. 

Cake fillings. 

Chocolate and caramel spread. 

Silver dragees. 

Wafer paper. 

Currant sugar. 

Date flour. 

Eggs in shell (other than eggs of the 
domestic hen or duck). 

Farinoca. 

Fish, preserved (other than bottled or 
canned fish and cured salt 
herrings). 

Fish, canned, except :-— 

Barracouta. 

Brisling. 

Crab. 

Crawfish (crayfish). 

Herrings. 

Mackerel. 

Pilchards. 

Salmon. 

Sardines. 

Sild. 

Snoek. 

Tunny (including Bonito). 

Fish products, canned, except herring 
products. 

Fruit juices, the following :— 

Citrus juices. 

Grape juice. 

Soft fruit juices. 

Fruit, preserved with added sugar, the 
following :— 

Angelica. 

Cherries, drained or glacé, crystal- 
lized or metz. 

Fruits, crystallized, glacé, metz or 
drained (including Carlsbad 
plums, flowers, fruit paste and 
marrons), 

Peels, candied and cut. 

Fruit, quick-frozen. 

Game, dead, and 
following :— 

Game birds (other than pheasants) 
and other game (fresh, chilled or 
frozen). 

Guinea fowl and pheasants, plucked, 

with all edible and inedible offal 

removed, and with heads and legs 
immediately below the hocks also 
removed. 

Wild birds (fresh, chilled or frozen). 


birds, dead, the 





Garlic powder. 

Ginger, preserved. 

Halva. 

Herbs, dried, the following :— 
Mint. 
Sage. 

Herring roes, canned. 

Honey. 

Hydrolized protein. 

Isinglass. 

Jam, canned. 

Kropok. 

Lactose. 

Liquorice blocks, paste, powder or 

sticks. 

Malt extract. 

Mango pulp. 

Mangoes, sliced. 

Marmalade, canned. 

Meat extracts and essences, soup stock 
and powder. 

Mushrooms, powdered or salted. 

Mustard, prepared. 

Mustard seed. 
Offals, edible, the following :— 
Bungs. 
Cap ends. 
Chitterlings. 
Fat ends. 
Feet. 
Maws. 
Red blood powder. 
Rinds. 
Tails. 
Tripe, raw or cooked. 
Udders, raw or cooked. 
Oils, natural, the following :— 
Almond. 
Apricot kernel. 
Hazel nut. 
Peach kernel. 

Olives in brine. 

Olives, stuffed. 

Oysters, fresh or preserved. 

Peels in brine. 

Pickles and vegetables preserved in 
vinegar. 

Pimentos in brine. 

Pomace. 

Poppadums. 

Rice gluten. 

Sago meal, sago flake and pearl sago, 
not including sago flour. 

Salami and Mortadella. 

Sauerkraut. 

Seaweed meal, dried. 

Shell grit, marine. 

Soups, dried or powdered. 

Soups, vegetable, canned. 

Soya extract, not including soya meal 

Tamarinds. 

Tapioca, cassava and mandioca, ex- 
cluding flour, starches, and roots 
(ground or whole). 

Tomato juice or puree, canned. 

Tomato powder. 

Tomato sauce and tomato ketchup. 

Tomatoes, canned. 

Turtle meat. 

Vegetables, canned. 

Vegetable extract. 

(Continued in next column) 


Group 1.—(continued) 


Vegetables, preserved in brine, the 


following :— Vinegar 
Cauliflower. Walnuts in brine. 
Gherkins. Whale meat, frozen. 
Onions. 
Part B 
Fruit and vegetables, fresh, the Mustard and cress. 
following :— Nuts, edible, in shell, not including 
Artichokes (Jerusalem, globe and Brazil nuts. ‘ 
Chinese). *Onions, imported on or afte 
* Asparagus. November 15, 1949, 
Aubergines. Parsnips. 


*Beans, green, imported on or after 
November 1, 1949. 

Beetroot. 

Bilberries. 

Blackberries. 

*Broccoli and cauliflower, imported 
on or after November 1, 1949. 

Brussels sprouts. 

Cabbage, savoys 

broccoli. 

Capsicums. 
*Carrots (new). 

Celery and celeriac. 
*Cherries. 

*Chicory. 

Corn salad. 
*Cucumbers. 
*Currants. 

Fennel. 

Garlic. 
*Gooseberries. 
*Grapes, hothouse. 

Grapes, other than hothouse. 

Hazel nuts, shelled. 

Horseradish. 

Leeks. 

Lemons and limes. 

*Lettuce, endive and batavia, im- 
ported on or after November 1, 
1949. 

Mandarines, tangerines and clemen- 

tines. 

Mangoes. 

Melons. 

*Mushrooms. 


and sprouting 
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Vegetables, quick frozen, 


*Peaches, hothouse. 

Peaches, apricots and _ nectarines 
(other than hothouse). 
Pears. 

*Peas, green, shelled or unshelled, 
imported on or after November], 
1949. 

*Plums. 

Pomegranates. 

*Potatoes, new. 

Pumpkins. 

* Radishes. 

Raspberries and loganberries, 

*Rhubarb. 

Salsify. 
Seakale. 
Spinach. 

*Strawberries. 

Sweet corn. 

*Tomatoes, imported on or after 
October 18, 1949. 

Truffles. 

*Turnips, new early, imported on or 
after November 1, 1949. 

Turnips, other than new early. 

Vegetable marrows. 

Watercress. 


ar 


* The Open General Licence for 
these items will be liable to suspension © 
at certain ‘periods but not befor 
March 31, 1950, at the earliest, except 
possibly in the case of broccoli, caul | 
flower, lettuce, endive, batavia and 
rhubarb. 





GROUP 2. — Mineral Products and Metals 


Asbestos, raw and fibre. 
Asphalt, Trinidad Lake. 
Barytes. 
Bentonite. 
Blanc fixe. 
Cadmium residues. 
Cement, gypseous, including burnt 
gypsum and plaster of paris. 
Chalk, precipitated. 
Common quartz (not including quart- 
zite and quartz sand). 
Diatomaceous earth. 
Graphite. 
Greensand (Glauconite). 
Kieserite. 
Marble chippings and dust. 
Mica blocks, slabs, splittings and 
waste. 
Metals (other than alloys), unwrought, 
the following :— 
Arsenic. 
Bismuth. 
Cadmium. 
Cobalt. 
Europium. 





Tridium. 
Mercury. 
Osmium. 
Palladium. 
Platinum. 
Rhodium. 
Ruthenium. 
Selenium. 
Silicon. 
Sodium. 
Thallium. : 
Ores and concentrates, the following: 
Antimony. 
Magnesite. 
Tantalum. 
Tungsten. 
Vanadium. 
Pig iron. 
Rutile. 
Silex blocks, whether shaped or not. 
Slate and roofing slates. 
Tale, steatite and soapstone, whether 
ground or not. 
Vermiculite. 
Zircon sand. 


(Continued on next page) 
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GROUP 3. 
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Goods on Open General Licence—(Continued) 


Oils, Waxes, Gums, Resins, 


Perfumery materials, etc. 


Beeswax. 
Essential oils (natural but not terpene- 
less), other than :— 
Bergamot. 
Birch tar. 
Bois de Rose. 
Lemon. ; 
Peppermint Arvensis. 
Peppermint Piperita. 
Petitgrain. 
Pimento. 
Spearmint. 
Wormseed. 
Floral concretes and absolutes, the 
following :— 
Carnation. 
Cassie. 
Cistus (broom). 
Clarysage. 
Costus. 
Gardenia. 
Hyacinth. 
Jasmine. 
Jonquil. 
Labdanum. 
Lavandin. 
Lavender. 
Mignonette (Reseda). 
Mimosa. 


GROUP 4. 


Vegetable fibres, whether dressed or 
not, including knots, the follow- 
ing :— 

Bassine. 
Coco bristle 
Gumati. 
Kitool. 


Madagascar. 


GROUP 5. Chemicals, 


Agar agar. 

Ammonium perchlorate. 

Bromine and bromides. 

Camphor, natural. 

Carbon blacks, the following :— 

Acetylene black. 
Bone black. 
Drop black. 
Ivory black. 

Chromium compounds. 

Citrie acid. 

Cobalt sulphate. 

Cochineal. 

Cream of tartar. 

Drugs, raw or simply prepared, and 
the like. 

Drugs, medicines and medicinal pre- 
parations, manufactured or pre- 
pared. 

Europium compounds. 

Henna leaves. 

Iron oxides, synthetic, 

Lead acetate. 

Lead nitrate. 

Magnesium chloride. 

Monosodium glutanate. 

Nicotine and nicotine sulphate. 

Potassium bromate. 

Potassium chlorate. 

Potassium ferricyanide, 

Potassium ferrocyanide. 

Potassium perchlorate. 

Prussian blues. 

Pyrethrum flower and extract. 

Roots, the following :— 

Barbasco, ; 
Derris, 
Lanchocarpus. 

Timbo. 


Mortelle. 
Narcissus. 
Oak moss (Mousse de Chene). 
Orange flower. 
Orris. 
Rose. 
Tuberose. 
Violet. 
Violet leaf. 
Gums and resins, the following :— 
Benjamin (benzoin). 
Copal resin (Pontianak or Manila). 
Frankincense. 
Karaya. 
Opoponax. 
Yacca. 
Liquid rosin. 
Perfumery materials, the following :— 
Ambergris. 
Castoreum, 
Civet. 
Musk. 
Pine tar. 
Shellac wax. 
Stillingia oil (Tallow-seed oil). 
Sugar cane wax. 
Tall oil. 
Tobacco seed oil. 
Tung oil (china wood oil). 


Vegetable Fibres and Feathers 


Palmyra. 
Piassava. 

Feathers of birds ordinarily used in the 
United Kingdom as articles of 
diet ; and trimmings, millinery 
mounts and similar articles made 
wholly or partly of such feathers. 


Drugs, Medicines, etc. 


Sodium ferrocyanide. 

Sodium silico-fluoride. 

Squill, red (bulb, powder or extract). 

Synthetic organic chemicals, analyti- 
cal re-agents, other fine chemicals 
and chemicals manufactured by 
fermentation processes, as enu- 
merated in the Board of Trade 
lists issued under Section I of the 

Safeguarding of Industries Act, 

1921, except :— 

(a) Synthetic organic dyestuffs, 
colours and colouring matters 
imported for use as such ; 

(b) Organic intermediate pro- 
ducts imported for the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs, colours 
and colouring matters; and 

(c) the following chemicals, viz. : 
Acetic anhydride. 

Acid, acetic, glacial. 
Acid, acetic, synthetic. 
Acid, monochlor-acetic. 
Butyl acetate. 
Butyl alcohol. 
Ethyl acetate. 
Ethy] lactate. 
Ethy] silicate. 
Ethylene glycol. 
Glycol esters. 
Glycol ethers. 
Iso-butyl alcohol. 
Lactic acid. 
Triethanolamine. 

Tartaric acid. 

Titanium oxide. 

White lead. 

Whiting. 





ill 






GROUP 6. Textiles, Yarns, etc. 


Artificial silk staple fibre. 

Artificial silk yarns, including yarns 
made of artificial silk staple fibre. 

Coir matting, not including mats or 
rugs. 

Cotton yarn and thread. 

Elastic not exceeding 18 inches in 
width, elastic cord and covered 
rubber thread. 

Fabrics (not containing rubber or silk) 
of any width, the following :— 

Flat and hollow tubular braids, 
fringes and soiid woven beltings. 

Handkerchiefs of cotton, artificial silk 
or mixtures thereof, not contain- 
ing lace or lace net. 

Household articles of cotton, artificial 
silk or mixtures thereof, not con- 
taining lace or lace net. 

Knitted or woven piece-goods wholly 
or mainly of cotton, artificial silk, 
or mixtures thereof; but not 
including cotton duck or piece- 
goods containing cashmere or 
silk, 


Linen piece-goods and household artic- 
cles of linen, not containing lace 
or lace net and not including 
handkerchiefs (finished or un- 
finished) or linen thread. 

Narrow fabrics (not containing rubber 
or silk) being fabrics not exceed- 
ing 18 inches in width, woven with 
two selvedges, the following :— 

Bindings, galloons, petershams, rib- 
bons, tapes, trimmings, webs, 
wicks, and woven labels. 

Wiping rags of cotton, not pulled. 

Woollen and worsted yarns and manu- 
factures (not containing cashmere 
and not including lace or lace 
net), the following :— 

Blankets, shawls, travelling rugs, 
coverlets and wrappers. 

Felts, pressed or woven, wholly or 
partly of wool, not being machin- 
ery parts. 

Piece-goods. 


GROUP 7. Apparel, Footwear and Hard Haber- 


dashery 


Apparel (except gloves, footwear and 
headgear) made wholly or mainly 
from woven fabrics not containing 
cashmere, lace or lace net and not 
including articles made wholly 
or mainly of silk. 

Bathing costumes. 

Buttons, other than corozo buttons. 

Footwear of all types. 


Gloves (other than industrial or 
rubber), not including gloves 


made wholly or mainly of silk or 
containing lace or lace net. 
Haberdashery, hard, not containing 

precious metals, the following :— 

Armbands, spring. 

Bodkins, rug needles and needle 
threaders. 

Buckles and buckle fittings of a kind 
used on apparel and footwear. 

Button hooks. 

Eyelets of a kind used on apparel 
(except boots and shoes). 

Fittings of a kind used on belts, 
braces, corsets, garters, suspen- 
ders and suits. 

Hair curlers, hair grips and hair 
pins. 


GROUP 8. Machinery 


Machinery, including parts thereof, 
the following :— 

Air conditioning machinery, being 
machinery for cooling, heating, 
cleaning, circulating, or control- 
ing the humidity of air. 

Agricultural machinery, other than 
cream separators, churns for 
butter making, combined churns 
and butter workers and cheese 
presses. 

Baling presses. 

Brick and tile making machinery. 

Brush and broom making mach- 
inery. 

Cable and rope making machinery. 

Cement making machinery. 

Cigar and cigarette making machin- 
ery. 

Cloth cutting machinery. 

Compressors and exhausters, air and 
gas. 

Concrete mixing and laying mach- 
inery. 

Cranes, including cranes mounted 
on road or railway vehicles. 

Electric lamp and valve making 





Pins, hat pins and safety pins. 

Snap fasteners, press studs and 
hooks and eyes ; and tapes fitted 
with such articles. 

Studs (collar and shirt) and cuff 
links. 

Thimbles. 

Tie pins. 

Hats, caps and other headgear, includ- 
ing hoods, bodies, forms and 
shapes ; but not including articles 
made wholly or mainly of silk or 
containing lace or lace net. 

Knitted outerwear, other than gar- 
ments made wholly or mainly of 
silk or containing cashmere, lace 
or lace net. 

Knitted underwear of any material 
other than garments made wholly 
or mainly of silk or containing 
lace or lace net. 

Stockings and socks of cotton, wool or 
mixtures of cotton and wool. 
Stockings, non-fashioned, of regener- 
ated cellulose or cellulose acetate 
or of such materials and cotton. 


and Plant 


machinery. 

Electric machinery, including gen- 
erators, motors, converting mach- 
inery, rectifiers, transformers, 
starting and control gear for 
electric motors, switchgear and 
switch boards (other than tele- 
graph and telephone). 

Foundry and diecasting machinery. 

Fruit grading machines. 

Glass making and glass working 
machinery. 

Internal combustion engines. 

Lawn mowers. 

Laundering and dry cleaning mach- 
inery, the following :— 
Cleaners, washers and driers of a 

capacity exceeding 3 cubic 
feet. 

Wringers and ironing machines 
with rollers of a length exceed- 
ing 18 inches. 

Any combination of the above. 

Lubricating equipment, mechanical. 

Machinery for making fishing, agri- 


(Continued on next page) 


Carts 


Motor 
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Goods on Open General Licence—(Continued) 


Group 8&.—(Continued) 


cultural and similar netting ; and 
accessories therefor. 
Machine tools, for metal, wire or 
wood working. 
Mechanical handling equipment, 
the following :— 
Cableway dragline excavators. 
Conveyors. 
Dumpers. 
Earth scrapers. 
Elevators. 
Excavators. 
Graders and levellers. 
Mining machinery, including agita- 
ting, crushing, grinding, separa- 
ting, screening, sifting, sorting 
and washing machinery. 


Pile drivers. 


Portable power tools. 

Pottery machinery. 

Pumps, mechanical, of all kinds, in- 
cluding petrol and oil measuring 


pumps. 
Rubber and plastic working mach- 
inery. 


Steam engines, reciprocating. 

Stone working machinery, including 
breaking, crushing and grinding 
machinery. 

Sugar making and refining mach- 
inery. 

Textile machinery, the following : 
For making synthetic fibre. 


For processes preparatory to 
spinning and twisting. 

For spinning and twisting. 

For processes preparatory to 
weaving, but subsequent to 


spinning and twisting. 


GROUP 9. 


Baby carriages and parts thereof. 

and wagons (farm, liquid 

manure, and water), animal or 

tractor drawn. 

accessories and 
the following :— 

Ashtrays. 

Car heaters. 

Door handles. 

Driving mirrors. 

Fire extinguishers. 

Horns and hooters, electric. 

Lamps, head, side and roof. 

Locks. 

Luggage racks, rear and roof. 

Mascots. 

Overriders and fenders. 

Repair outfits. 

Roof nets. 

Sparking plugs (except aero). 

Speedometers. 

Spotlights. 

Steering wheels. 


Cc mmponent 8, 


GROUP 10. 
Clay Products 


Bricklath (Bricanion 

fabric). 

China and porcelain-ware, domestic, 
uncoloured and without applied 
decoration, the following :— 

Beakers. 

Bowls. 

Coffee pots. 

Cooking ware, including pie dishes. 

Cups. 

Egg cups. 

Jugs. 

Meat dishes. 

Mugs. 


lath or Staus 





Bleaching, dyeing, printing, cloth 
finishing, shearing, shrinking, 
washing and mercerizing mach- 
inery. 

Braiding, skeining, hankwinding, 
shuttle trueing, rag-cutting and 
tearing, heald brushing and 
polishing, and bobbin strip- 
ping machinery. 

Weaving looms, Dobbies, Jac- 
quards and weft replenishing 
attachments. 

Combinations of any of the above 
machines. 

Accessories for the above. 
Tobacco processing machinery. 
Turbines, gas, steam and water 

(non-marine). 

Water purification and softening 
(non-domestic) and sewage treat- 
ment plant. 

Weigh-bridges. 

Welding machines. 

Well-boring machinery and plant. 

Machinery accessories, the following:— 
Ball and roller bearings. 

Belting of canvas, leather or metal, 
not including rubber-covered 
canvas belting. 

Belt fasteners. 

Chains, steel transmission. 

Gears. 

Pulleys. 

Road-making plant, the following :— 
Mobile tar and asphalt plant. 
Rammers. 

Rippers. 

Rollers. 

Rooters. 


Vehicles, etc. 


Tyre pumps. 
Tool kits. 
Trafficators. 
Ventilators. 
Window fittings. 
Window handles 
apparatus. 
Windscreen de-misters and wipers. 

Motor cycles and tri-cars ; and parts 
and accessories therefor. 

Pedal cycles; and parts and acces- 
sories therefor. 

Railway locomotives and _ rolling 
stock, and parts thereof, except 
axles, tyres and wheels. 

Tractors, track laying or wheeled. 

Trucks, industrial, of the types used 
in factories, warehouses, railway 
stations and docks, whether 
mechanically propelled or not 
but not including road vehicles. 

Tyres and tubes, rubber. 

Wheelbarrows. 


and winding 


Glassware, Pottery and other Fired 


Plates. 
Sauce boats. 
Saucers. 
Teapots. 
Vegetable dishes. 
Glassware, without applied decora- 
tion, the following :— 
Bottles, jars and tubular containers. 
Domestic glassware. 
Illuminating glassware, the follow- 


in 
Globes and shades. 


(Continued in next column) 


Group 10.—(Continued) 


Hurricane lamp glasses. 
Oil lamp chimneys. 

Pottery (not being china or porcelain- 
ware), domestic, without applied 
decoration, made :— 

(a) from a white or light ivory 
body glazed with a colourless 
or white glaze ; or 

(b) from a natural clay body, 
made in the natural colour of 
the clay and glazed with a 
colourless, white or brown 
glaze, or with a colourless or 
brown glaze on the outside and 
a white or colourless glaze on 
the inside ; the following :— 

Basins, toilet. 
Beakers. 

Bottles, hot water. 
Bowls. 


GROUP I11. 


Cotton wool. 

Dressings, surgical and medical (other 
than piece-goods), the following : 

Bandages (cotton and adhesive). 

Gauze tissues. 

Lints. 

Plasters, adhesive. 

Towels, sanitary, and substitutes 
therefor. 

Electro-medical apparatus. 

Furniture, aseptic, hospital. 

Medical, surgical and dental appli- 
ances and requisites, the follow- 
ing :— 

Amalgams, dental. 

Arch supports for feet. 

Articulators. 

Artificial limbs. 

Artificial teeth, crowns and facings. 
Cements, dental. 


GROUP 12. Electrical 


Accumulators, lead-acid and alkaline. 
Appliances of the kinds used for 
domestic purposes,the following: — 


Blankets and pads, electrically 
heated. 

Coffee percolators. 

Fans. 


Floor polishers. 
Hairdressing appliances. 
Irons, ironing machines, washing 
machines and wringers. 
Kettles. 
Shavers. 
Toasters. 
Vacuum cleaners and attachments 
therefor. 
Batteries, primary. 
Carbons (furnace, lighting and _ bat- 
tery). 
Electrodes (carbon and welding). 


Medical, Surgical, 


Appliances, Instruments and Requisites 


Goods 


1 October 1949 


Chambers. 
Coffee pots. 
Coupes soup. 
Cups. 
Dishes (oval or round), 
Dishes, vegetable. 
Egg cups. 
Ewers. 
Jugs. 
Mugs. 
Plates, butter, flat, soup or baby’s 
Rolling pins. a 
Sauce boats. 
Saucers. 
Scollops, covered. 
Teapots. 
Tiles, glazed. 
Tiles, roofing. 
Vacuum flasks, blanks and inners, 


Dental, etc, 


Chairs, dental, and parts and acces. 
sories. 

Crutches. 

ingines, dental. 

Fracture appliances in the form of 
splints and similar supports, 

Gags, mouth. 

Mirrors, mouth. 


Spittoons. | 


Spotlights, electric. 
Trusses. 
Vulcanizers. 

Medical, surgical and dental, veterin. 
ary and dissecting instruments 
(other than optical and scientific 
instruments chargeable with duty 
under the Safeguarding of Indus. 
tries Act, 1921, as extended and 
amended) and parts t!.ereof. 

Thermometers, clinical. 

X-ray apparatus, including tubes. 


Hand lamps, pocket lamps, hand 
torches and inspection lamps 
operated by a dry battery, and 
cases therefor. 















Insulators and other articles of porce- 
lain, earthenware or stoneware. 
Insulating cloth or tape. 
Lamps, filament or discharge (includ- 
ing fluorescent) and parts thereof. 
Lighting appliances and fittings. 
Radio apparatus, the following :— 
Radio communication and naviga- 
tional aid (including radar) equip- 
ment. 
Radio receivers and transmitters. 
Television receivers and_ trans 
mitters. 
Parts and accessories for the above. 
Wires and cables. 


GROUP 13. Metal Manufactures 


Balances and scales of a capacity not 
exceeding 2} cwts., not including 
precision balances. 

Baths, domestic, of iron or steel, 
whether enamelled or not. 

Boilers, steam; fuel economizers; 
pre-heaters; superheaters and 
mechanical stokers. 

Bolts, hasps and hinges. 

Castings of iron or steel. 

Cocks, taps, traps and valves for con- 
trolling gases, liquids or vapours. 

Coffin furniture. 

Cookers, gas, and parts and fittings 
therefor. 


Cutlery, the following :- 
Hair clippers (non-electric). 
Knives, not containing silver. 
Razor blades. 
Scissors, including tailors’ shears. 
Forks and spoons of non-precious 
metal. 
Fuel oil burners. 
Furnaces, not including blast furnaces. 
Hob nails and boot and shoe tips ané 
protectors. ; 
Hollow-ware of non-precious metal 
(whether or not coated, enamelled 


(Continued on next page) 
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Goods on Open General Licence— (Continued) 
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Group 15.—(Continued) 


Parts of imitation jewellery as Embossing presses (hand operated). 











Group 13.—{Continued) defined above, including : Filing devices, portable, including 
galvanized or plated) of the kinds the following ies Artificial pearls, not mounted, set Poca — — — letter files. 
used for domestic purposes. Cisterns, cylinders and tanks. B i ng oe pr : I 1 re tpi sei poste 

- and drums of metal, of a capacity Draining boards. eads, bones, seeds, shells anc ndexing signals, metal. 

aT allons and over. Sinks. non-precious or imitation Ink pads. 

Kors (including blanks), latches and __ Wash basins. — — @ size and 4 se prey ae 

locks (including padlocks). Spraying equipment, metal. _ Ms meet ee en: eee open ie 
Lamps and lanterns for use with Springs, other than watch springs. Kev DP int — nA ie ae poet nr i spring. 
sins liquid fuel. Stoves, grates and ranges (other than Kit = ss _ holt ings. — L oi a cede 
Vetal furniture of all kinds and metal pressure stoves) for domestic itenen-ware Wholly OF partly oO ene pes sg 3 and books, 

J parts thereof. cooking or heating with liquid or metal, but not containing prec- ledgers and a her — incor- 

Nails, rivets, tacks and staples (ex- solid fuel, and parts and fittings D shoe metal, the following o i P: Aang. pie Late toe 

~~ eluding wire nails, cut nails and therefor. omestic implements oe and- Poaee ar _ = a “8 
out tacks of iron or steel). Studs and spikes of all kinds. operated sigma of t a aper knives and other letter 

Paint boxes of metal. Trunks, suitcases and attache cases of used ap _ preparation of food p ag a eal 

Perforated metal. : metal, and fittings therefor. M a = pee = saps 1and operated) 

rs Pipes and fittings of cast iron, the Tubes, collapsible. Perfa; vse "studi a on a Pe 1€8. 
j following :— Wash boilers and wash coppers, erfumery (excluding essential oils) aper weights. 
Gas, rain-water and soil pipes (in- domestic, for use with gas, oil or ’ and perfumed spirits. Pen nibs, steel. se 
cluding gutters) not exceeding solid fuel. Shooting sticks. — ~ Pencil sharpeners and pencil pro- 
ete,, six inches in internal diameter, Wire netting, wire fencing and wire Smokers’ requisites not containing ; tectors. : 
§ and fittings therefor. mesh (not less than 1}in. mesh) of precious metals, and not being Pencils, and parts thereof. 
Roller shutters, sliding doors and iron or steel. articles made wholly or mainly of Printing sets, hand operated. 
acces. sliding door gear. Mesh. pottery or of glassware with Rubber bands and erasers. 
Sanitary goods, domestic, of iron or Wire, single strand, of iron or steel. applied decoration, the follow- Rubber stamps. 
steel, whether enamelled or not, Wreath and floral frames of metal. ing: | Stapling machines (hand operated) 
Cigar and cigarette boxes or cases and wire staples therefor. 
° and articles of which such boxes Stilettos. 
‘ . GROUP 14. Musical Instruments, Sports Goods, or cases form part. Sun glasses and lenses therefor. 
Toys, Games, etc. Cigarette lighters. Toilet preparations (whether medi- 
F ‘ : Cigarette rolling machines (pocket cated or not), excluding soap. 
Appliances, apparatus, accessories and Gramophones and Radiograms. type). Toilet requisites, not containing prec- 
requisites for sports, games, Harmonicas. Match box covers, book match ious metals or polystyrene, and 
gymnastics or athletics, except:— Metronomes. covers and match stands. not being articles made wholly or 
Apparel. ; Percussion instruments, and parts Pipes, smokers’. mainly of pottery or of glassware 
sterin. Nets and netting. i ___,_ thereof. Pipe cleaners and pipe scrapers. with applied decoration, the 
ments fe GUNS, rifles and ammunition. Stringed instruments (other than Pipe racks. following :— 
antic ie Goods wholly or mainly of leather pianos and pianolas) and parts Smokers’ ash receptacles. Combs. 
1 duty (other than balls, batting and thereof. : Smokers’ stands. Curling tongs and irons (non- 
ales, wicket-keeping gloves and boxing Toys of all kinds and parts thereof, Stationery and office requirements, not electric). 
d and gloves). ‘ excluding articles wholly or main- containing precious metals, and Denture bowls. 
Accordions, concertinas and melo- ly of pottery. not being articles made wholly or Eyebrow tweezers. 
dions ; and parts thereof. Wind instruments (not including mainly of pottery or of glassware Lipstick cases. 
" Gramophone needles of metal or fibre. organs) and parts thereof. with | applied decoration, the Lotion pads. 
Gramophone records. following :-— Manicure sets and parts thereof. 
; ° Blotters. Nail clippers, nail cleaners, nail files 
: GROUP 15. Books, Stationery, Fancy Goods, Calendar fittings. and vl polishers. 
head : Perfumery, Hardware, etc. Calendars of the continuous type Powder bowls and boxes. ial 
lamps f/ Artists’ materials, the following :— Fountain and parts th f. = — ae, ee See gee mene 
io se ’ 5 ain pens and parts thereot. Clips, spring. Rouge pads. 
,and Canvas on stretchers. Hardware and ironmongery of the Date stamping machines, hand Safety razors (non-electric). 
Chalks, crayons and pastels. following descriptions :— operated. Umbrellas and sunshades and parts 
sci Charcoal sticks. Bathroom fittings of metal. ryeaceincinins ékanect 
~ Colour boxes, fitted. Bird cages. 7 : _— : 
Easels. Blind rollers, spring (domestic). 
clud- Oiland water colours in tubes of not Clothes airers. 
preci, more than 8 oz. capacity. Clothes pegs, spring type. GROUP 16. Miscellaneous 
: ‘alettes, Curtain wire, hooks, rods and 
Aes : Water colour blocks. fittings. Agricultural implements and parts Fertilizers, the following :— 
vige- Books, printed, for reading purposes, Fly swatters. thereof. Bone, hoof and horn meal. 
quip; fF excluding catalogues, diaries, Hearth furniture. Argols. Dried blood. 
© __ periodicals, and trade lists. Troning boards and ironing tables. Bones, horns and hoofs. Guano. 
es. Fancy goods of the following descrip- Trons (non-electric) and shields and Boot and shoe trees. Fire fighting equipment. 
rans- tions, but not including articles stands for irons. Briar root blocks and bowls for pipes. Fire lighters. 
containing precious metal or Letter plates of metal (domestic). Catgut, unsterilized. Foliage and roots, the following :— 
bove. f articles made wholly or mainly of Mats and footscrapers, wholly or Cinematograph equipment, the follow- Crowns and roots of lily of the 
pottery or of glassware with partly of metal. ing :— valley. 
applied decoration :—- Meat hooks and skewers, metal Cameras, motion (motor or spring Golden palm branches. 
Artificial flowers, foliage or fruit of (domestic). driven), whether incorporating Holly. 
the kinds suitable for domestic Nut crackers. . sound recording apparatus or not. Mistletoe. 

; decoration or personal wear. Pan and pot scrubbers and scourers. Film developing machines. Sweet bays. 

Beads and bead trimmings and Sprayers, hand, domestic. Film editing machines. Forks and spoons of wood. 

_ articles manufactured from beads. Stair carpet rods of metal and metal Film printers. Furskins, rabbit, dressed, or dressed 

Book ends, fittings. Mobile camera equipment. and dyed. 

| Ornamental articles wholly or Toast racks of non-precious metal. Projectors and projection equip- Garment hangers. 
rs.  & partly of copper or alloys thereof, Trays, metal. ment of all kinds. Glove driers and sock driers. 
cious of a kind used for domestic Vermin traps. Screens. Glove stretchers and tie stretchers. 
4 Gecoration, whether utilitarian Imitation jewellery, being articles of Studio lighting equipment. Horses, live. 
: 1 e MOS, personal adornment, not con- Deaf aids. Hot water bottles, rubber. 
aces. Picture, photograph and mirror taining precious metals or precious Dowels. Linoleum and felt base floor covering 
and Fe anes. or semi-precious stones or real or Engineers’ tools (including gauges, Mantles for incandescent lighting. 
astic goods, hard, other than cultured pearls, excluding articles measuring instruments, and cut- Matches. 
aetal § _ articles made from polystyrene. made wholly or mainly of pot- ting and forming tools for use Photographic materials, the following : 
led. & ogame and sequin trimmings. tery or of glassware with applied with machine tools or with port- Unexposed sensitized paper, cloth, 
2 Fi in Tings. decoration. able power tools) and _ parts plates and film. 
age) F_ © "ts tor mechanical lighters. (Continued in next column) thereof. (Continued at foot of next page 
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Revised Selling Prices for Raw Cotton 


HE Raw Cotton Commission announces that as and from the 
opening of business on Monday, September 26, 1949, its raw cotton 


selling prices were adjusted as follows : — 
Cover Quotations 


American (AM) a ; ve ... Increased by 100 points per Ib. 
100 


Brazilian—Sao Paulo (BS) _ 

North Brazilian Serido Style (NB) 
Haitian (HT) 

West African (W A) 

East African (EA) 

East African—B.P. 52 (BP) 
Argentine ad ioe 

Russian (GE 

East Indian- ‘ateies ‘Staple (IS) 
East Indian—American Seed (IL) 
Sundry American (OT) 

Egyptian 





Zagora (UG) “ a Be ... increased by 


Ashmouni (UM) 

Giza 30 (NS) 
Giza 7 
Giza 23 (NG) 
Menoufi (MN) na 
Peruvian-Tanguis (PT) 
Sudan 


‘Tokar (SK) vee ... increased by 


“L” types 3 and above (SL ) 
‘L.” types X4 and below (HL) ... 
Zeidab—Irr. American Seed (HO) 


Differential Adjustments 


The undernoted differential adjustments will be effective as and from 


September 26, 1949 :— 
American (AM) 


BaD: a0» me ... from 290 points off to 430 points off cover quotation 
is. a ae. ae ll 

oa ie ae * » aa 

aa ce : » soo aa » oa 

EW ... 5 > pp - » 310 

BED sss on ree. “ > =a 

ss = | (= ae 5a) >» 250 

BA. », 100 ps », 200 

EZ .. ; 45 na » 145 

DU .. iad 90 - » 100 

L-= 70 _ » 140 

Dr ... a ae 50 » 100 

ik: oss pee ein 30 “ » =e 

DW... a. as 10 » 60 

Ds ... nS =e 10 points onto 40 points off _,, 
ip Gee — bee ay 50 “a » Pass 

ie Sas men ee. gp ne » 50 pointson , 
ie as fs a ae | ee 2 
Cy ... : x 40 ven off to 80 points off , 
CB , a » 40 

as <.- = ae 20 si eS 

BB ... Bee ae to 15 

BH ... ae ay 20 points on to 25 on 
i — ie ah 40 om -5) ae 

BW ... oe ——s 60 - 5 > 

BS ... — ee 80 _ <- e 

ja ee ee - ee 

BA ... — <> Lae - » 16D 

BZ ... — os: pp enee 2 » 240 

aD «sss seb ‘sees 5 5 » oe off 
AB ... “— oe eee 25 « s 5 son 
BS) .s <5. ns AED 

AX » 145 » 2D 

1 ee os see ee * » 205 

AZ a. ~ £10 gp 5s », 260 


” 


” 


West Indian Sea Island ... ... unchanged. 
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100 

50 
100 
100 


” 100 


100 
100 
100 
150 
100 


300 
300 
100 
100 
100 


50 points per Ib. 
100 


100 
100 





Goods on Open General Licence—(Continued) 


Group 16.—(Continued) 


Polishes of all kinds. Taximeters. 
Razor blade and sharpener holders. Teats and valves, rubber. 
Shoe horns. Tiles of cement or concrete. 


Sound recording and reproducing Tools, hand or bench. 
apparatus. Tool handles of wood. 
Straws, braids and plaits of the kinds Trouser presses. 
used for hatmaking. Veneers, other than of plain birch. 
Tape, self-adhesive, other than of Willows. 
paper. 









Brazilian—Sao Paulo (BS) 





Type 5 . . from 60 points off to 80 points off : 
» _5 Extra . 2. oo 
— <  o«. aoe a » 100 és é . 
a Ge Ae > ae 
6 nt nme en =) |. eee 
wot pe ee op i ee) 


West African (WA) 
Belgian Congo type No. 3 
from 250 points off to 350 points off cover qUotatio 


East Indian—Short a (JS) 


BIP . from ae points off to 375 points off cover QUotation 
BIM ve Sieh re - » oan & + 

BIK sie fabs cle 315 ~~ ” ot 
BIG es, aS 1. 
NIK cee ees i », 200 G i " 
NID ms Sy eres | ‘ * 
NIG a aa: sme 
SIM ae) Cee, > ian 
SIK o> ae ae + ie an 
SIG ue. (aes a » 50 —- 
SID ss ahi). aie 30 points onto 10 om Re 
CIM ree ..- 5, 85 points off to 125 9 ” ” 
CIK eek ieee 55 Ko » 80 ” ” ie 
CIG Sk pes uals 30 “ » 40 » 9» ; 
CEM Shi ko Bigs 60 > , = ” ”» 3 
CE K eee ” 30 ” ” 40 ” ” ” 
East Indian— Pare SIR Seed (IL) 

FEK “es . from 50 points on to 65 points on cover quotation 
FEG eee ose »” ” ”» 1 ” ” ” 
FIK os bs aay 5 * » 20 ” %» 

FIG eee ” 45 65 ” ” 
RIM = . a points off to 7 points “off x a; 
RIK pase igs 30 » ” ”» ” ” 
RIG sie oe act 5 ‘% * *3 points on __,, » 
REM a as 30 e » 40 points off _,, ss 
REG oe as. ep 40 points on to 45 points on _,, ‘ 
RAK eee eee ” 140 ”» ” 170 ” ” »” 


Sundry American (OT) 
Iranian and Nic: araguan remain unchanged against the raise of 100 points 
in the cover quotation of “‘ OT.’ 


a 


Sudan 

G.S. ‘wisest 

Cc "4 6S ; from 440 points off to 465 points off cover quotation 
> Types 3 ‘and above (SL) 

G3L ... from 160 ss » 120 a s . 

rt ile i. ypes S X4 and below (HL) 

K5L ... from 75 points onto 50 points on cover quotation 

K6L ite .»» 4, 185 points off to 210 points off _,, Ps 

Zeidab diane d American Seed (HO) 

XN . ... from 75 points on to 100 points on cover quotation 

N ” 2 ” ” 

4N », 200 points off to 225 points off ,, 9 

5N » £0 re 5 ae 5% * * 

6N 500 » ” 575 ” ” ” 


ay me a 
Claims arising from the differential adjustments must be made not late 
than October 10, 1949. 
Copies of the new price lists may be obtained from the offices of the 
Commission in Liverpool and Manchester. 


Traffic Statistics of United Kingdom 


Airways Corporations 


Loap ton-miles (passengers, mail and freight) flown by the Britis: 

Airways Corporations in May 1949 amounted to 7,220,000, 
8-5 per cent. more than in the corresponding month of last yeat 
Passenger-miles increased by 8:3 per cent. and freight and mal 
ton-miles by 2:4 per cent. and 17-4 per cent. respectively. 


Traffic carried by B.S.A.A. declined, but B.E.A. reported subf 
stantial increases—passenger-miles by 31 per cent. to over 17} million 
and freight and mail ton-miles by 147 per cent. and 54 per cent 
More people travelled on the B.E.A. Continental services than in an 
previous month. 





Passengers travelling on the scheduled services operated by privat) 
British companies under Associate Agreements with B.E.A. numbered : 
2,444. 
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ACH MONTH in the Board of Trade Journal are given figures 
showing the civilian supplies of a number of consumer goods. 
The tables accompanying this article give these figures in a con- 
solidated form and spaces are left in which may be entered subsequent 
figures as they become available. They include figures published 

‘nce May 7, 1949, when the revised issue of this series giving the 
- res as monthly rates appeared in the Board of Trade Journal, 
together with new figures which have become available in the past six 
weeks, Actual supplies are quoted wherever possible for all monthly 
series and annual figures are expressed as average monthly rates which 
on multiplication by 12 give total supplies for the year, except in the 
single case of sanitary towels, where the multiplier is 52, as is explained 
later in this article ; where a figure relates to a period of 2, 3 or 4 
months, it should be multiplied by 2, 3 or 4 respectively to give actual 
supplies during the months referred to. 

These tables were first published in the Board of Trade Journal on 
October 27, 1945, and repeated in a consolidated form twice yearly in 
May and October, additional figures for insertion in the main tables 
» being published in the intervening months. The earlier series were 

given in the form of annual rates, but with the issue of May 7 last the 
| change was made to monthly rates to bring the figures into line with 
other official publications based on the same returns. 


Revision or Omission of Certain Tables 

The removal or modification of price and other controls has meant 
' that the collection of quantity data relating to certain groups of 
’ consumer goods is no longer necessary for administrative purposes. 
This change has affected in particular tables which relate to the various 
types of domestic hardware. 

For this reason the table for domestic pottery (Table 13) has had 
to be curtailed, and figures are now restricted to the four main items 
with an omnibus total for all other types of domestic pottery supplies, 
some of which were not included in figures previously published. 
The domestic cutlery table has had to be cut out except for the two 
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Supplies of Consumer Goods to the Home Civilian Market 


series relating to safety razors and blades, which.are now shown under 
Table 18 ; domestic hollow-ware, both aluminium and other, dis- 
appear altogether, but figures for fireguards are still shown in Table 16. 
In hand-knitting yarn (Table 5) the item baby wool is now included 
with “‘ other ”’ and in household textiles (Table 9) the item “‘ dusters 
and cleaning cloths ’’ is omitted since separate figures for these are no 
longer available. In addition to these changes in existing tables, those 
formerly published relating to umbrellas, buttons, mechanical lighters, 
indoor games and sports equipment have had to be discontinued. 

It should be noted that the table for sanitary towels (Table 6) figures 
are obtained from returns covering periods of four or five weeks and 
therefore some of the weekly averages for supplies relate to five-week 
periods ; this occurred in January, May, July and October in 1948 
and March, April and July in 1949. Therefore, the actual annual rate 
of supplies is got by multiplying the weekly average shown for the 
year by 52 instead of by 12, as is the case where records relate to 
calendar months. 


Index Numbers 


Publication of these has been discontinued except in the case of 
furniture. 


July Supplies 

In the accompanying tables most new figures relate to July supplies. 
Except for wool cloth for clothing these show a general decline 
compared with June. Of the apparel group, the sharpest fall is in 
footwear, where there was a total decline of nearly one-fifth. This 
change is mainly seasonal in character and was especially marked in 
the case of the lighter rubber types (plimsolls, etc.), supplies of which 
were less than half the June figure, partly owing to a steep drop in 
imports. July supplies of rubber boots were in fact nearly one-third 
more (29 per cent.) than in June. Leather, etc., footwear fell by 
10 per cent., the effect of annual summer holidays in certain areas in 
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FOOTWEAR (a) Non-Rubber (b) Rubber 
TABLE 1 Monthly rate: million pairs 
| MEN’S WOMEN’S BOYS’ AND | GIRLS’ AND INFANTS’ TOTALS GRAND BOOTS 
| YOUTHS’ MAIDS’ TOTAL Plim- 
| (Registered solls, 
| Fabric Manufac- ete. 
| Leather | Uppers | L.U. | F.U.| S. | LU. | F.U.] LU.|} F.U.|L0.}FU.] S | LU.) FU.] S. turers of JAdults| Child-| All 
| Uppers | and & S. & S. Ordinary ren’s | sizes 
| Slippers Footwear) 
| 
1935. | 2-4 n.d. 3-9 | na. | na. | 0°63 | na. | 1:08 | na 0-7 | na. | na 8-8 | 0-46 | 1-5 10-7 +——0)-28-——_| 2-23 
1945 mee ic | 0-15 2-4 | 0-14 | 0-41 | 0-80 | 0:04 | 1-09 | 0-19 0-8 | 0-18 | 0-07 6-2 | 0-37 0-8 7:3 0:09 | 0-14 | 0-15 
1946 1-6 0-20 2-8 | 0-23 | 0-53 | 0-89 | 0-06 | 1-20 | 0-22 10 | 0:15 | 0-09 74 | 0-44 1-0 8-9 0-09 | 0-24 | 0-71 
1947 18 0-28 3-2* | 0-32 | 0-64 | 0-74 | 0-05 | 1-21 | 0-21 1-1 | 0-12 | 0-08 | 8-0* | 0-50 | 1-2 9-7 0-17 | 0-37 | 1-11 
1948 1-9 0-39 3°5 | 0:35 | 0-73 | 0-74 | 0-08 | 1-30 | 0-23 1-2 | 0-15 | 0-15 | 87 | 0-56 | 1:5 10-7 0-22 | 0-34 | 1-43 
1948— 
Jan.-June| 1-9 0-31 3-6 | 0-45 | 0-64 | 0-77 | 0-06 | 1:39 | 0-19 | 1:3 | 0-13 | 0-10 | 8-9 | 0-66 | 1-2 10-8 0-20 | 0-35 | 1-42 
July-Dec.| 1-9 0-46 3-4 | 0-25 | 0-81 | 0-72 | 0-10 | 1-21 | 0-27 | 1-2 | 0-16 | 0-19 | 8-4 | 0-46 | 1:8 10-6 0:24 | 0-33 | 1-44 
1949— 
Jan—June| 2-1 0-38 3°9 | 0-48 | 0-76 | 0-67 | 0-06 | 1-30 | 0:27 1-2 | 0-18 | 0-14 | 9-2 | 0-78 | 1:5 11-4 0:24 | 0-43 | 2-20 
April... | 1:8 0-33 | 3-6 | 0-49 | 0-69 | 0-61 | 0-04 | 1-25 | 0-25 | 1-1 | 0-17 | O-11 | 8-4 | 0-79 | 1-3 10-5 0:19 | 0-25 | 2-06 
May 2-2 0:37 4-2 0:63 | 0-80 | 0-70 | 0-05 | 1-44 | 0°32 1-4 0-15 | 0-16 9-9 | 0-93 16 12-4 0:20 | 0-23 2°86 
June ... 2-1 0:37 4:0 | 0-60 | 0-78 | 0-65 | 0-05 | 1:26 | 0-28 | 1-2 | 0-20 | 0-10 | 9-2 | 0-91 1-5 11-4 0-20 | 0-21 | 3-26 
July ... 1-9 0:30 3-5 | 0-44 | 0-79 | 0-62 | 0-03 | 1-16 | 0-29 1-1 | 0-20 | 0-11 8-3 | 0-71 1-5 10-4 0-26 | 0:27 | 1-45 
August 
Sept. ... 
Oct. 
Noy. ... | 
Dee, 
1950— | 
Jan. | 
‘eb... 
March ... | | 

















1946, 49 thousand pairs in 1947, and 45 thousand pairs in 1948. 











Ws Including imports from January 1947. 
t Including goloshes, rainettes and other protective rubber footwear. 


In addition to the above, the output (mainly clogs) of registered clog manufacturers was at a monthly rate of 83 thousand pairs in 1945, 64 thousand pairs in 
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July. Supplies of cloth for clothing in July showed a rise of 4 per 2-monthly period May/June. The index of SUPPlies of hogi 
cent. in wool cloth while there was a fall of the same proportion in showed a seasonal decline on the previous two months of 6 per my 
non-wool cloth ; hand knitting yarn was less by 7 per cent. the greatest fall of 7 per cent. being in underwear. Compared ot 
Of other items for which July figures are now available, radio sets the corresponding period in 1948, the index for socks and stock 
fell by 3 per cent., pedal cycles for adults and children by 14nd 13 per _rose 14 per cent., for underwear 25 per cent. and for outerwear {5 
cent. respectively, sewing machines by 17 per cent., prams and folders _cent., giving a rise of 17 per cent. for the whole group. Pet 
by 24 per cent. and push chairs by 18 per cent. Household textiles showed a fall of 1 per cent. compared y; 
Other new figures relate to hosiery and household textiles for the March/April and was almost a fifth less than in May/June, 1948 ws 


Hosiery—Underwear and Outerwear* 





























1950 
Jan.-Feb. ... 
March-April | 

| 
* This table was revised in October 1947 and includes garments made up from all types of knitted fabrics by firms in the hosiery industry. This chang 


292 - 
TABLE 2 (a) racks | Monthly Tate : milli 
MEN’S AND YOUTHS’ WOMEN’S AND MAIDS’ | CHILDREN’S INFANTS’ 
(14 years and over) (14 years and over) | (4-13 years) (Under 4 years) 
Jerseys, hy ee 
Pullovers Pants Jumpers Knickers | Jumpers Boys’ Girls’ Outer- | Unde. 
and | Vests and and Vests and | and Vests Pants and | Knickers weart Wear 
| Cardigans | Trunks | Cardigans Pantees | Cardigans Trunks 
i meee «a 
1945... = 0-23 0-73 0-80 0-52 1-43 1-81 0-68 0-50 | 0-13 0-42 0-83 1-19 
1946... _ 0-36 0-84 0-85 0-68 1-68 1-87 0-75 0-57 | 0-15 0-40 0-87 1-29 
1947 i... pee 0-42 1-08 1-09 0-85 1-91 2°17 0-77 0-64 0-18 0-48 0-88 1-59 
eee csi bil 0-53 1-22 1-23 0-97 2-26 2-46 0-79 0-63 0-20 0-54 1-05 1-85 
a 1948 
Jan.—June 0-45 1-19 1-19 0-92 2-03 2-39 0-84 0-63 0-18 0-51 1-06 1-73 
July—Dec. 0-6 1-24 1-26 1-02 2-49 2-53 0-75 0-64 0-22 0-57 1-04 1-97 
1949 
Jan.—June ... 0-67 1-35 1-48 1-24 2-65 2-80 0-76 0-57 0-24 0-66 0-96 1-65 
Jan.Feb. ... 0-66 1-33 1-37 1-15 2-40 2-67 0-68 0-59 0-24 9-67 1-02 1-78 
March-April 0-68 1-39 1-58 1-30 2-84 2-99 0-77 0-67 0-26 0-69 1-05 1:70 
May-June ... 0-67 1-34 1-49 1-26 2-72 2-74 0-84 0-47 | 0-23 0-60 0-82 1-48 
July-August | | 
Sept.—Oct. | 
Nov.—Dec. 
| | | 























| 
| 
| | 





of the total. Garments made up from knitted fabrics in the clothing (making-up) industry are still excluded. 
+ Excluding infantees, bootees, hoods, etc. 


Hosiery—Socks and Stockings 


~ | BOYS’ AND 

























added not more than 5 per cent. to the annual rates previously published except for women’s and girls’ knickers, of which made-up amount to about one-quarte 


TABLE 2 (b) Monthly rate : million pain 






































i ee 

































MEN’S AND| | . 
YOUTHS’ | WOMEN’S AND MAIDS’ | GIRLS | GIRLS’ | CHILDREN’ 
(14 yrs. and over) | (14 yrs. and over) | (4-13 yrs.) | (4-13 yrs.) | (Under l4yn 
} Stockings (including Seconds) | | | 
Half Hose and ' Ankle Socks | Stockings | Three-quarter | Socks and 
Stockings Seamless | Fully Fashioned | Total | (including Gym)| T.O.T’s, etc. | Ankle Socks 
1937 (approx.) ... | 75 16-67 6-67 | 23:33 | | 75 
| | | 
a a 1-99 8-01 2-36 10-37, | 390-82 || 085 164 | 85 
1946 ... = oan or 4-45 8-96 3-55 12-51 0-22 0-18 1-77 4-13 
dy sok ck 4-90 10-14 3-90 | 14-04 | 0-46 | O15 | 1:90 | 38 
1948 ... re a ove 5-69 11-80 3-83 15-63 | 0-67 0-19 | 2-16 | 3-90 
1948 | | 
Jan.—June 5-53 11-41 3-80 15-20 0-61 0-16 2-09 | 3:83 
July—Dee. 5-85 12-19 3°87 16-06 0-7 0-21 2-22 | 3°97 
| 
1949 | | 
Jan.—June > a 6-41 11-62 4-21 15-83 1-38 0-21 | 2-31 | 3-04 
Jjan.—Feb. me: ee 6-19 11-59 4-08 15-67 1-11 0-22 2-25 3-91 
March-April = 6-69 12-00 4-38 16-38 1-54 0-21 2-48 4-10 
May-June a> ad 6-34 11-26 4-18 15-44 | 150 | 0-20 2-19 3-81 
July-August | 
Sept.—Oct. 
Nov.—Dec. 
1950 
Jan.—Feb. Ses ae 
March-April 
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Gloves (exeluding rubber gloves and sports gloves) 
TABLE 3. Monthly rate: million pairs 
LEATHER FABRIC KNITTED, ETO. 
| Total 
Other Other Utility Other all 
Types 
Industrial Children’s Other Industrial Children’s Other Children’s Other All 
sizes sizes sizes sizes sizes sizes sizes 
00-7 00-7 
1985 1-83 1-09 0-73 3-7 
1945 0-36 0-05 0-40 0-18 0-07 0-09 0-15 0-13 0:10 1-53 
1946 0-34 0-07 0-58 0-21 0-09 0-15 0-16 0:22 0:17 1-99 
1947 0-40 0-06 0-89 0-28 0-10 0-23 0-18 0-27 0-13 2-54 
1948 0-41 0-07 0-96 0-31 0-10 0-32 0-25 0:27 0-11 2-80 
1948 
January-March 0-42 0-04 0-88 0-31 0-09 0-28 0-22 0-27 0-05 2-56 
April-June 0-47 0-04 0-72 _ 9-31 0-09 0-40 0-23 0-28 0-18 2-72 
July-September 0-35 0-11 1-01 ‘0-30 0-12 0-29 0-26 0-26 0-11 2-81 
Oct.-Dec. 0-40 0-12 1-21 0-33 0-11 0:30 0:27 0:26 0-08 3-08 
1949 
January-March 0-39 0-04 0:87 0-34 0-06 0-52 0-27 0-30 0-21 3-00 
April-June 0-42 0-05 0:89 0-33 0-06 0-57 0-27 0-29 0-45 3:33 
July-September 
Oct.-Dec. 
1950 
January-March 
Woven Cloth for Clothing 
TABLE 4 Monthly rate: million sq. yards 
caameameneet = : 
| WOVEN WOOL CLOTH WOVEN NON-WOOL CLOTH* 
| | | Night- | Linings COTTON AND LINEN| RAYON AND NYLON| 
| Non- Shirt- wear Dress Overall Rain- and —All Types | —All Types |@RAND 
| Utility |Utility; Total ings and and coat- Inter- | Other | TOTAL 
| Under- | Blouset | House- ings | linings | Cloth 
| wear hold | Heavy Utility | Total | Utility | Total 
1945 ie | 2:7 13-8 4:6 4-6 8-6 1:3 3-2 0:3 8-2 2-8 17-8 21-5 9-4 12-1 33-6 
1946 ae | 2D 3-0 18-5 6-0 6-6 11:3 1-7 3°5 0-6 11-3 4-7 24-9 30-1 12- 15-7 45-9 
1947 ae 14-9 4-2 19-1 7:4 6-6 11-4 1-6 3°5 1-1 12:1 5-3 26-7 33-3 11-6 15-7 49-0 
1948 | 13-5 5-1 18-6 6-4 5-9 13-0 1-7 3-0 0-9 11-6 4:8 21-4 29-8 12-5 17-5 47°3 
| 
1948 | 
Jan—June | 13-1 | 5-0 | 18-1 | 6-8 6:3 13-7 1-8 3-1 0-9 19 | 4:8 22-9 | 31-1 | 13:2 | 183 | 49-4 
July-Dec. | 13-9 5-2 19-1 6-1 6-4 12-3 1:5 2-9 0:8 11-2 4:9 19-9 28°5 1l- 16-7 45:2 
1949 | 
Jan.—June | 14-6 | 5-4 | 20-0 | 6-7 5-5 14-6 1:3 3-1 0-9 1-7 4-4 19-7 | 29-7 | 12:4 | 18-5 | 48-2 
| 
January 14:5 | 5-2 19-7 10-5 19-2 28-6 12-0 17-9 46-5 
February | 15-2 | 5-6 | 208 |f&2 | S4 | 188 , 13 | 29 | O84) jo3 |r #24) 19-7 | 97-4 | 13-3 | 18:5 | 45-9 
March ... | 15:8 6-0 21-8 a 12-6 21-9 34-1 14-0 19-8 53-9 
April isa | oa] we (fh? | SS | Ce) 18 29 | O95! a1 | 454) 18-0 | 27-2 | 11-0 | 17-9 | 45-1 
May ...| 14:6 | 56 20-2 11-8 19-4 31-9 11-8 18-7 50-6 
June <| 14.0 | 5-2 | 19-2 [p72 | 53 | 5 | 12 | 36 | O94! i716 [454] 196 | 20-2 | 12-4 | 18-1 | 47:3 
July... | 14-9 5-1 20-0 11-0 17-9 28-9 10-3 16-6 45-5 
August ... 
September 
October... 
November | 
December | 
1950 | 
January 
February | 
March ... 
April | 






































‘4 Including corset cloth and equivalent square yardage of handkerchiefs and nursery squares. 
} Including nurses’ uniform cloth and velveteen. 
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Hand Knitting Yarn 
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Handkerchiefs, Nursery Squares & Sanitary Towek 














TABLE 5 Monthly rate: million lbs. TABLE 6 Monthly rate: millions 
Handkerchiefs Sani 
Mending Nursery tary Towel 
Yarn Other* Women’s and Squares Weekly AVerages 
Men’st Children’s millions 
1945 0-07 0-70 1-90 2-20 0-89 15-2 
1946 0-08 0-83 2-86 3-05 2-06 19:1 
1947 0-08 0-89 3-90 3-88 2-13 20-0 
1948 0-13 1-04 3-87 5-71 1-43 18:6 
1948 
January-June ... 0-11 0-97 3-49 4-32 1-60 20-4 
July-December ... 0-15 1-11 4-24 7-10 1-26 16-8 
1949 
January-June ... 0-12 1-55 3-01 5-06 1-14 18-6 
January ... 0-16 1-28 08 ’ ; 19-7 
February 0-16 1-12 2-02 —- ied 19-0 
March 0-13 1-60 7 ‘ : 15-8t 
April 0-10 1-52 vi wines — 18-3} 
May 0-09 1-78 vn ; 21-1 
June 0-05 1-73 ols ad wed 18-4 
July 0-06 1-58 173 
August 
September 
October ... 
November 
December 
1950 
January ... 
February 
March 


























* Including service shades. 


Including baby wool. 
¢ All handkerchiefs estimated as 1 sq. ft. or over. 


Corsetry, Braces, etc. 


t 5-week period. 


Non-Wool Furnishing Fabrics 











TABLE 7 Monthly rate: millions TABLE 8 Monthly rate: million sq. yds. 
Curtain and 
Upholstery Cloth 
Corsets* Brassieres Braces Ticking 
Cotton and 
Linen* Rayont 
1935 2-3 1935 .. na 1945 ... 0-9 1-26 0:06 
1946 ... 1-4 1-90 0-19 
1945 0-8 0-55 1945 ... 0-54 1947 ... 1-6 3-08 0-29 
1946 1-1 0-71 1946 ... 0-70 1948 ... 1-9 4-10 0-49 
1947 1-3 0-89 1947 ... 0-77 
1948 1-1 0-98 1948 ... 0-88 1948 
Jan.—June 2-0 3-85 0-46 
1948 1948 July—Dec. 1-7 4-35 0-51 
Feb.—-May 1-1 0-88 Jan.—March 0-87 
June-Sept. ... 1-0 0-96 April-June 0-85 1949 
Oct.—Jan. 1949 1-1 1-10 July-Sept. 0-87 Jan.—June 1-7 4-11 0-76 
Oct.—Deec. ... 0-94 
1949 Jan.—Feb. 1-6 3-68 0-52 
Feb.-May 1-2 1-11 1949 March-April 1-7 4-46 0-95 
June-Sept. .. Jan.—March 0-84 May-June 1-9 4-19 0-80 
Oct.—Jan. 1950 April-June 0-56 
July—Sept. July-August 
Oct.—Dee. ... Sept.—Oct. 
1950 Nov.—Dec. 
Feb.—-May 1950 
Jan.—March 1950 
Jan.—Feb. 
March-April 
































* Including corsets, corselettes and suspender belts, 
but excluding surgical belts. 


+ 1947. Monthly rate based on a 
period of 11 months. 





* Including utility upholstery cloth for manufacture of utility 
furniture only ; this was about 16 per cent. of the total in 1948. 
+ Including nylon. 
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Towel Household Textiles 
ns TABLE 9 Monthly rate: thousands 
ee 
Towels Wool Blankets Cotton Blankets Sheets Towels 
v 
_" Pillow Hand and Bath Tea 
Full size Cot Full size Cot Double Single Cases Roller towels, 
—— Terry Other glass 
cloths, etc. 
| Ee 
| 1935... 542 
1945 ... ive — -ab 286 31 379 39 254 334 899 923 120 206 610 
1946 ... ove us sae 384 64 406 29 381 398 1,187 1,322 93 243 743 
1947 ... one = swe 380 60 501 49 418 431 1,346 1,776 94 250 980 
1948 ... = ae vee | 367 52 569 57 331 369 1,150 1,966 104 232 961 
1948 
Jan.—June... ae oe 365 58 538 55 336 380 1,300 1,946 108 229 920 
July-Dec. nan ae 369 46 600 60 325 358 1,001 1,985 100 235 1,002 
1949 
Jan.—June... ose oon 281 74 610 61 298 375 871 1,779 118 215 1,385 
Jan.—Feb. _ wee 333 65 581 68 272 348 869 1,780 103 190 1,232 
March-April ~ oes 288 95 575 68 311 386 845 1,643 133 241 1,461 
May-June... ae cae 223 61 675 48 312 392 901 1,915 120 213 1,463 
July-August 
Sept.-Oct. 
Nov.-Dec. 
1950 
Jan.-Feb. 
March-April 
Bedding 
TABLE 10 Monthly{rate : thousands 
Mattresses Quilts 
i Single Double 
«i (under 4 ft.) | (4 ft. and over) Total Single Double Total 
Cot Bolsters} Pillows| Cot ——_——_ 
Of Of 
Sprung] Other |Sprung | Other which Wadded! Other | Wadded| Other which 
— Utility Utility 
t Race, xy ? n.a. 208 _— na. _— 
1945 .., ore ewe 32 2’ 43 5 54 136 na. 12 81 45 2-4 2-7 38 13 101 n.a. 
1946 ... ae ate 37 10 58 24 74 203 na. 16 129 29 5-4 4:5 51 21 111 n.a. 
i re 18 53 37 63 | 208 | 154 15 | 134 20 | 4:5 87 39 27 | 100 79 
ee & wl & 32 62 53 63 | 244 | 198 21 | 154 16 1-9 | 11-0 29 35 93 64 
1948— 
Dec. ’47-Feb, °48 39 25 59 49 66 238 174 19 146 16 2-2 9-9 34 33 95 63 
March-May ae 36 30 64 51 63 244 201 20 145 18 1-5 11:3 29 33 93 65 
June-August cab 27 35 62 51 61 236 200 21 150 14 1-4 9-0 28 36 88 66 
Sept.-Nov. wee 33 40 63 62 61 259 218 26 177 15 2-4 13-7 25 39 95 60 
1949— 
Dee, ’48-Feb, °49 28 39 48 59 46 220 184 24 151 17 1-8 11-9 19 37 7 66 
March-May ove 30 49 55 69 50 253 219 27 181 16 1-8 13-8 18 38 88 63 
June-August 
Sept.-Nov. 
1950— 
Dec. ’49-Feb. 50 
_ | 
y : * Commencing with June 1947 the number of firms making returns was increased by about 50 per cent. The monthly rate for 1947 is based on the period 
3 February to November. 
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Utility Furniture 
TABLE 11 (a) 


Monthly rate ; thousand, 








8 October 1945 









































































Bedroom Dining Room Upholstered 
) 
Dressing Fireside Biri 
chests, | Bedsteads, metal and Bed-settees Bed-chairs 
Ward- | dressing and woodent Side- Tables | Chairs 3-piece suites wing and and 
robes tables boards easy double single 
and Double | Single Chairs | Settees chairs divanst divanst 
tallboys* | (singles) ' 
ae 26-9 32-7 32-7 13-7 16-3 84-0 = a 31-0 4 | = 
1946... roe oes 47-9 87-6 57-3 33-9 33-8 40-1 231-1 10-6 5-0 94-2 11-0 9-5 
1947 ... aes se 43-0 83-2 45-8 21-3 30-1 40-0 190-6 48-0 18-7 72-9 7:9 9-7 
1948 ... an = 40-0 74:1 56-4 29-7 28-9 38-7 175-6 63-2 26-5 82-1 8-5 96 
1948 | 
Jan.—March 38-2 73-5 | 50-2 2-4 29-9 39-5 170-9 54-8 20-9 67-0 7-9 87 
April—June 34-0 63-8 47-1 25-0 24-7 35-7 152-0 53-3 21°1 70-3 8-2 80 
July—Sept. ... 42-5 78-9 62-7 33-0 28-4 37-0 1758 62-4 26-6 84-2 8-7 102 
Oct.—Dec. 45-2 80-6 65-8 38-4 33-2 43-5 203-9 82-6 36-9 106-9 9-2 115 
1949 
Jan.—March 42-7 72-7 51-7 28-6 30-7 38-9 185-5 75-6 34-4 103-1 8-8 118 
April—June 52-9 80-3 62-5 37-1 33-7 42-7 196-4 77-4 34-9 108-4 10-7 13:8 
January 34-9 61-5 | 47-7 27-4 26-9 35°3 172-5 73-7 32-2 104-0 8-7 10-4 
February 41-3 726 | 49-2 25-8 29-4 36-9 176-1 73-1 33-5 91-7 8-3 11-0 
March 52-0 84-1 58-2 32-6 35-9 44-4 207-9 80-0 37-4 113-7 9-5 14] 
April : os 45-2 71-0 | 53-2 | 34-2 31-1 38-5 182-6 71-6 32-6 101-7 9-4 12-1 
May nae oa 55-6 84-8 66-6 | 39-3 35-6 45-0 206-2 82-8 37°5 114-7 11-1 150 
June 57-8 | 85-1 | 67-7 | 37-7 34-4 44-8 200-4 77-7 34-7 108-8 11-6 14-4 
| | 
July ; 4 | 
August wos coe | 
September ... | | | 
October | 
November ... soe | | | 
December ... oe | | | | | 








* Production of dressing tables did not commence until August 1946. 
+ From November 1948 figures relate to deliveries of sets of bedstead ends. 
¢ Includes divans upholstered on metal frames and un-upholstered meta] divans. 







Utility Furniture 
TABLE 11 (b) 








Monthly rate: thousané 


| 
| 
\Index of 













































* Tops and bottoms of kitchen cabinets manufactured for sale as separate units have been included as half a cabinet each. 
+ Includes cane chairs from July 1948. 

t Includes dressing stools. 

§ Based on the average monthly production of wooden furniture during 1946. Includes school furniture. 









err 





Kitchen Nursery | Other 
f wooden 
| | | Occasional tables, | Woven /furnitur 
| Tables | Chairs | Cabi- | Cots Play- | High | Low | bedside tables —_| Stoolsf | Sets of | Curbs | fibret |produe. 
| | nets* | pens chairs | chairs | and cabinets Shelves chairs | tion} 
a wa =) Oe | ee 3-3 21-0 | 54 | 155 | 5-7 | 5-9 — 1-9 442 | 15 | - 
1946... = ot eS | 21-6 10.7 19-1 | 3-7 | Ill | 5-9 | 18-4 _ 6-2 5-83 | 253 100 
1947 47 | 183 | 9-8 18-4 24 | 9-3 | 2:8 | 14-5 2-2 3°8 1-42 42-1 110 
1948 56 | 23-6 | 83 21-7 3-8 | 11-7 | 3-4 | 22-2 4:8 4-9 0-98 29-7 | 120 
! | | | | 
1948 | |  - 
Jan.-March 43 | 190 | 82 | 28 | 30 | 156 | 36 | 17-0 4-2 3-5 11 | 368 | IM 
April-June ~~» | «6B 20-9 | 9-4 25-9 4-4 | 13-0 | 3:8 | 15-9 4-7 4-5 0-9 28:3 104 
July—Sept. ... wt 5D 26-2 | 76 18-4 4-4 94 |; 31 | 21-8 5-1 4-7 0-9 27-7 119 
Oct.-Dec. ... | 68 28-4 | 8-0 15-6 3-4 | 89 | 3-4 | 34-3 5-1 76 1-1 25-7 142 
} | | | | 
1949 | | | a 
Jan.—March | 6-1 30-1 8-2 15-1 22 | 84 | 28 | 26-1 3-3 8-1 0:76 | 19-6 135 
April-June 6-2 39-5 | 14-7 15-4 22 | 73 | 56 | 32-9 5:6 5:7 0:74 21-4 148 
January... | 59 28-6 | 6-9 13-5 2-3 | 8-6 2-8 | 24-6 3-1 7-5 0-74 17-0 125 
February -| 6-4 29-5 | 7-4 14-9 20 | 8-2 2-5 | 24-4 3-2 7-9 0-75 19-1 134 
March - | 6-0 32-4 | 10-3 17-0 2-2 8-5 3-2 | 29-2 3-6 8-8 0-79 22-7 145 
April | 56 33-5 | 105 13-1 1-5 62) 41 | 28-0 3-5 5-6 0-57 | 18-9 | 18 
May ~~ | 8S 41-9 20-6 16-3 2-5 | 8-0 5-3 | 37-2 5-3 6-3 0-78 22-7 157 
June -| 66 43-2 | 13-0 16-7 27 | 176 7-4 | 33-6 | 8-0 5-1 0:86 | 22-7 154 
| | | 
July | | | | 
August | | 
September ... i | 
October... oe | | | 
November ... oe | | | 
December ... see | | 
— | | | | a 
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thousand, 
—— 
Floor Coverings Domestic Pottery* 
ne 
is TABLE 12 Monthly rate: million square yards TABLE 13 Monthly rate: million 
Chairs —— 
and 
ingle Lino- Coir Carpets and Cups, Plates All 
Vanst leum Felt Mats Rugs Mugs Other 
4 (incl. Base and and Saucers Domestic 
ote substi- Matting Of Other Beakers 8-in. and | Over 8-in.| Pottery 
4:3 tute) Wool under 
9-5 
97 1935 4-75 2-92 0-85t 2-83 n.a | 
9-6 1945 6-7 2-2 1-7 2-0 | 3:17 
1945 1-26 1-32 0-46 0-37 0-02 1946 7-4 2-8 2-1 2-4 3:77 
1946 1-59 2-55 0-65 1-06 0-09 1947 7-2 2-8 2-3 2-5 1 4-09 
8-7 1947 1-72 2-82 0-86 1-45 0-15 1948 9-2 3°5 2°8 2-8 4-59 
8-0 
0-2 - 1-74 2-62 1-07* 1-80* 0-21* 1948— 
15 Jan.—March 8-5 3-2 2-7 2-8 4:68 
1948— April-June 9-3 3:3 2:7 2:9 4-59 
Dec. °47-Feb. ... 1-25 2-28 0-99 1-55 0-19 July—Sept. 8-9 3:4 2-6 2-7 4-43 
18 Mar.-May 1-70 2-49 0-99 1-84 0-21 Oct.—Deo. 10-1 4:0 3:1 3:0 4-66 
3:8 June-Aug. 1-85 2-43 1-10 1-71 0-22 
Sept.-Nov. 2-18 3°27 1-21 2-07 0-23 1949— 
0-4 Jan.—March 10-4 4-4 3-4 31 4:29 
10 1949— April-June 10-0 4-9 3-9 31 4-09 
4-1 Dec. 48-Feb. ... | 2-61 4-10 1-17 1-92 0-21 July-Sept. 
2-1 Mar.-May “83 4:36 1-36 2°17 0-23 Oct.—Dec. 
5-0 June-Aug. 
4-4 Sept.-Nov. 1950— 
Jan.—March 
1950— April-June 
Dec. °49-Feb. ... 
March-May 
* Including Government orders. * This table covers pottery articles only, not including plastic, metal 
re. + Amended. rubber, etc. 
Radio Sets, Prams, Cycles, Domestic Sewing Machines Clocks and Watchest+ Fireguards 
yusands 
aa TABLE 14 Monthly rate: thousands TABLE 15 Monthly rate: thousands TABLE 16 
dex of mats See re 8 ee 
ooden 
rniture Radio Prams Push Pedal Cycles*t Domestic Clocks Monthly 
oduc. Setst and Chairs Sewing Watches* rate : 
tions Folders Adults Chil- Machinesf | Mechanical | Electrical thousands 
ie dren’s | 
10 P1936 158 49 142 8-3 400 | 9 542 
110 
10 1945 19 33 14 48 4-2 1-6 39 16 55 41 
1946 87 43 4] 15 8-2 4-2 82 61 67 47 
1947 123 55 32 75 9-7 4-8 160 ce 141 45 
17 1948 109 48 36 74 14-8 3-7 217 48 182 50 
104 
119 1948— 
142 Jan.—June ... 137 57 45 76 11-7 3°8 231 57 162 47 
July-Dec. ... 81 39 28 73 18-0 3-6 203 39 202 52 
135 1949— 
148 Jan.—June ... 73 51 49 70 16-7 3:5 40 
125 April 72 45 46 60 16-6 5-2 317 25 69 
134 May 77 53 74 78 19-6 3-9 251 35 63 27 
45 June 65 54 72 83 19-9 4:8 
32 July 63 41 59 71 17-4 4-0 
57 August ae 
654 September ... 
: October * 
" November ... 
2 December ... 
1950— 
January 
February 
March 
* Children’s include bicycles and tricycles of 15-inch frames or less, * Including foreign movements 
Adults include a small number of 18-inch frames for school children. in British cases. 





t Source: Ministry of Supply. 


t+ Source: Ministry of Supply. 
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TABLE 17 Monthly rate: Millions 
rd 
BRUSHES AND BROOMS 
ee, 
HOUSEHOLD TYPE 1.5 TOILET 
Paint ; 
Ban- Scrub- Shoe and- Tooth a 
Brooms ister bing and Lava- Other* Paste Shav- and Hair Clothes Nail 
and and Stove tory ing Denture 
Heartht | Laundry 
' a, 
1935 (approx.)... | 5-0 1-8 0-35 2-1 10 —____ 
1945 71 0-37 0-70 0-35 0-16 0-67 1-2 0-18 1-7 0-16 0-02 0-29 
1946 0-89 0-59 0-96 0-46 0-26 0-89 2-1 0-22 2-3 0-22 0-03 0-34 
1947 0-95 0-56 1-04 0-40 0-18 1-00 2-4 0-17 2-2 0-36 0-04 0-43 
1948 0-91 0-48 1-20 0-45 0-13 1-07 2-2 0-12 1-4 0-43 0-04 0-57 
1948— j 
Jan.—March ... 1-04 0-48 1-28 0-45 0-14 1-04 2-6 0-13 1-5 0-43 0-04 0-48 
April-June ... 0-95 0-50 1-33 0-43 0-14 1-07 2-3 0-09 1-4 0-34 0-05 0-55 
July-Sept. 0-79 0-43 1-10 0-45 0-12 1-04 2-0 0-12 1-6 0-40 0-04 0-60 
Oct.—Dec. 0-83 0-50 1-07 0-49 0-13 1-13 2-0 0-15 1-3 0-55 0-05 0-63 
1949— 
Jan.—March ... | 0-89 0-57 1-03 0-57 0-13 1-10 2-3 0-07 1-2 0-33 0-03 0-40 
April-June ... | 0-82 0-56 0-95 0-83 0-1 1-10 2-1 0-10 2-1 0-36 0-04 0-50 
July—Sept. ... 
Oct.-Dec. ... | | 
1950— | | 
Jan.—March ... | 
April-June ... | 
* Pastry, sink, bottle, etc. 
+ Excluding mill banister brushes. 
} Not strictly comparable with previous figures owing to the inclusion of additional types. 
Writing Requisites, Wedding Rings, Safety Razors and Blades 
TABLE 18 Monthly rates 
Pens, etc. (thousands) | Other Pencils (thousands) Safety Safety 
Wedding Razor Razor 
| Fountain | Propelling Pen bai , Rings Holders Blades 
| Pens* Pencils Nibst | Graphite Drowing | Coloured (thousands) (millions) | (millions) 
1935 (approx.) 748 520 n.a. — 12,464 — 1935 (approx.) D.a. 0-15 37 
1945 197 23 8,241 4,100 2,101 1,975 1945 41 0-27 54 
1946 326 50 7,911 4,318 2,678 2,571 1946 36 0-44 57 
1947 492 76 10,649 3,892 3,355 1,759 1947 42 0-27 67 
1948 1,090 146 8,635 3,689 4,051 1,793 1948 28 0-23 43 
1948 1948 
Feb.—April 629 100 10,114 2,951 3,816 1,570 Jan.—March 33 0-21 34 
May-July 893 97 7,730 4,336 3,761 1,568 April-June 26 0-15 38 
Aug.—Oct. 1,215 165 7,476 3,891 4,446 1,937 July—Sept. 29 0-26 50 
Nov.—Jan. °49 1,623 222 9,219 | 3,577 4,183 2,098 Oct.—Dec. 25 0-32 49 
1949 1949 
Feb.—April 1,548 128 10,122 3,740 3,204 1,496 Jan.—March 25 0-10 38 
May-July 1,435 135 9,351 3,325f 4,385t 1,870f April-Jun 35 0-21 65 
Aug.—Oct. 
Nov.—Jan. ’50 July 
August ... 
1950 September 
Feb.—April October 
| November 
December 
1950 
January 
February 
| March 
| | 
* Including ball pointed pens. 


+ Government orders now included. 


} Steel nibs for fountain pens now included. 
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Tobacco and Matches 
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Toys* 



































million, TABLE 19 Monthly rates TABLE 20 Monthly rate : £000 
ae, 
Tobavco Matches 
wey Clearances (million Dolls and : 
(million boxes of soft toys Wooden Metal Plastic 
ek Ibs.) 50) 
ail 1935. «+s 16 229 1935 ... 
1945... 20 140 1945f... 68 47 12 2 
— 1948 ae 22 166 1946 ... 112 113 254 28 
ee 1947... 20 186 1947 ... 152 120 377 71 
1948... 19 201 1948 ... 152 95 462 124f 
29 
43 Jan.-Mar. ... 19 200 Feb.—April 132 31 364 122 
57 April-June 19 196 May-July 120 86 350 92 
July-Sept. 18 201 Aug.—Oct. 192 125 523 140 
Oct.-Dec. ... 19 207 Nov.—Jan. 49 164 139 612 144 
48 
55 1919 1949 
60 Jan.-Mar. ... 19 211 Feb.—April 106 71 343 118 
63 April-June 19 205 May-July 159 93 561 106 
July-Sept. ... Aug.—Oct. wie | 
Oct.-Dec. ... Nov.—Jan. 50... | 
10 
50 1950 1950 
Jan.-Mar. ... Feb.—April 
April-June May-July | | 
| | 
* Quantity figures are not available. 
+ 1945 totals for toys are not strictly comparable with subsequent figures. 
t These figures for plastic toys are not strictly comparable with previous totals owing to 
a additions to the Board of Trade mailing list. 
MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
rates 
ty 


EXPORT 
ADVERTISING 


EXPORT REVIEW DEVOTED TO 
MACHINERY, TOOLS, ELECTRICAL TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


WRITE FOR SPECIMEN COPY AND FURTHER 
PARTICULARS OF ‘THE OVERSEAS EDITION AND 
CONTINENTAL EDITION OF 


MENG@ial iy |) 0 a gO) 4d) 


\ 6, CAVENDISH PLACE, REGENT STREET 
N LONDON, W.1 





Wood Screws, Metal Threads and Self Tappers 
are all available with Phillips recessed heads. 


Many types of screws and head styles 
are now available with Phillips recessed 
heads. The special Phillips driver mates 
Perfectly with therecessed head and can- 
Notslip. There is no risk of injury to the 


operator or damage to the article. This 
makes for faster, more efficient work 
with less strain on the user. Power 
driven bits as well as hand drivers are 
available for Phillips heads. 


= FULL DETAILS ON APPLICATION TO 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD Gi K< 


3 WosORY BUREAU: Heath St., Birmingham, 18. BOLT & NUT DIVISION: Atlas 
" » Darlaston, South Staffs. LONDON OFFICE: 66 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 





Phone: LANgham 4204 (3 lines} 
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%* TO ALL WHO EXPORT TO SOUTH AMERICA 
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N YOUR HIGHLY COMPETITIVE and 
| rapidly shifting South American 
markets, the firm that gets the 
order is often the firm that can de- 
liver first. Shipping by air enables 
you to forestall competition, and 
also enhances your prestige with 
your South American customers. 
British Overseas Airways operate 
the most frequent — and therefore 
the most time-saving — air freight 
service to principal South American 
cities, and they can carry almost any 
type of goods: consignments of up 
to four tons, or even more by special 
arrangement. 


IT’S OFTEN CHEAPER BY AIR 


Lower insurance charges and 
lower packing and warehousing 
costs mean that it is often actually 
cheaper to ship your goods to South 
America by air. (In countries where 
Customs Duty is assessed on gross 
weight, the lighter packing for air 









Terminal, S.W.1. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 


freight may also mean a big saving.) 
Moreover, firms shipping by air 
enjoy all the commercial facilities— 
including control of goods until they 
are paid for — that are available to 


shippers by sea. 


You forestall compet:tion 
when you ship by air 
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AIR FREIGHT SERVICES 


From London to 


Rio de Janeiro 
Sao Paulo - - 
Montevideo - 
Buenos Aires 


Flights 
weekly 


4 


2 
3 
3 


Subject to alteration 


Also to the West Indies, 
Panama, Lima, and Santiago; and a 


weekly special 
between London, 


freighter 
Lisbon, 


Cuba 


service 
Dakar, 


Natal, Trinidad, and Kingston. 


Rebates: Shipments of over 45 kilos 
are subject to 25% quantity discount 


rebates. 








Full information on all air freight bookings 
from Forwarding Agents or from Airways 
Telephone Victoria 2323. 


AIRWAYS 


IT’S A SMALL WORLD BY SPEEDBIRD 


B-0-A-C 


CORPORATION 








THE 


from Manufacturers interested. 





Payment, London. 

LYALL WILLIS EXPORT SERVICE 
act as Manufacturers’ Agents, and not as Merchants, and represent 
many of Great Britain’s leading Manufacturers whose names are 
household words throughout the world and will be glad to hear 


THE LYALL WILLIS 
EXPORT SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


A complete Export Department comprising over 100 Agents, with 
Sample Rooms in Australia, New Zealand, South and East Africa, 
India, Ceylon, Canada, Newfoundland, U.S.A.. South America, China 
and Far East, Egypt. Palestine, Gibraltar, Malta; Cyprus, West 
Indies, Near East, Iceland, Europe 36 World Journeys undertaken 
on behalf of British Manufacturers. 


52 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Tel: WELbeck 5439/5430 














Save 
marking time 


The MASSEELEY user has no bottleneck on goods 
waiting on the production line for marking. 
The MASSEELEY UNIVERSAL UNIT—a simply 
operated machine, will mark goods of all 
description whether the surface 1s flat, 
curved or uneven with clear, lasting 
impressions, Any number of 
colours may be used with relief or 
embossed effects if required. 



























machine will mark on 
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OIL DRUMS 


RUBBER 








The MASSEELEY 


Sole makers and distributors 


MASSON SEELEY & CO. LTD. 
14 Howick Place, Westminster, London, SW.1 


Telephone: ViCtoria 2151 
Telegrams : Masseeley Sowest London 
Cables: Masseeley London 














10a Union Court, 
London, E.C.2 





Machine Tools 


Cables: SALWECO-LONDON. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 








Cotton Piece-Goods—African Prints—Woollens—W orsteds—Gabardines—Tropicals—Mohairs 


B. ASHWORTH & CO (OVERSEAS) LIMITED 


(Founded in 1923) 





Technical Equipment 


Beaver House, 40 Dickinson Street, 
Manchester 1. 


Cables: ENTREGA-MANCHESTER. 


Sr 








Chinaware 


Haberdashery 
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NA STATEMENT in the House of Commons on September 29, 
the President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Harold Wilson, announced 
that, in accordance with the policy for liberalization of trade which 

His Majesty’s Government had initiated at the Organization for 

European Economic Co-operation, it had been decided to remove 

import licensing restrictions on imports into the United Kingdom of a 

wide range of goods from countries to which the relaxations could be 

applied without involving risk of loss of gold or dollars. The list of 
items placed on Open General Licence as from October 5 was pub- 
lished in the Board of Trade Journal of October 1. 

A decision on liberalization of trade by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation on November 2 required 
al] member countries to aim at removing restrictions by December 15 
on at least 50 per cent. of their imports on private account from other 
participating countries in the respective fields of food and feeding 
stuffs, raw materials and manufactured goods, counted separately. A 
subsequent decision by the Council specified the items to be included 
in the three groups for the purpose of the calculations and fixed 1948 
as the base year. On this basis the relaxations previously announced 
by the United Kingdom account for 83 per cent. of total private 
account imports of food and feeding stuffs from the participating 
countries as a group, for 37 per cent. in the case of raw materials and 
for 49-7 per cent. in the case of manufactured goods. 

In pursuance of the policy underlying the relaxations already in 
force, His Majesty’s Government are now in a position to announce 
the removal of import licensing restrictions from a further range of 
goods. These further relaxations will, with certain exceptions, take 
effect from January 5, 1950, and will apply, as in the case of the 
previous relaxations, to goods imported from any other country than 
the United States, Canada, the Philippines, the dollar account 
countries of Central and South America (Bolivia, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Venezuela), Argentina, 
Uruguay, Japan, Persia, Tangier, French Somaliland, Liberia, the 
U.S.S.R., Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
the Russian Zone of Germany, Yugoslavia, Albania, and, among the 
0.E.E.C. countries, Belgium, Belgian Congo, Luxemburg, Switzer- 
land and Western Germany. 

The scope of these further relaxations is shown in the list set out 
below. The actual definitions have not in all cases been finally settled 
and a definitive list of the actual articles to be placed on Open General 
Licence from countries other than the above-mentioned, will be issued 
on December 31. ‘Traders are warned not to place orders or open 
irrevocable credits in anticipation of the issue of an Open General 
Licence, until a further announcement appears in the Board of Trade 
Journal. Pending this further announcement, traders are asked not 
to make enquiries of the Import Licensing Department about these 
further relaxations. 

As announced previously, pulp, paper and board, other than news- 
print and insulation board, and paper and board products, will be 
added to the list as from April 1, 1950. Oranges and grapefruit will 
be added as from a date in May 1950, to be announced later. 

The addition of these further relaxations fully discharge the 
Government’s obligations under the Organization’s decision of 
November 2. For foodstuffs, as stated above, the existing relaxations 
already account for 83 per cent. In the manufactured goods group 
the relaxations will now extend to something over 50 per cent. of 
imports in 1948 from the participating countries. In the raw materials 
group the relaxations will now extend to at least 68 per cent. 


GROUP 1.—Food, Drink and Animal Feeding 
Stuffs 


No further relaxations. 


GROUP 2.—Mineral Products and Metals 


Abrasives, the following :— 





Silicon carbide. 


Aluminous oxide, fused. Tripoli powders. 

Corundum, natural. Vienna lime. 

Diamantine powders. Aluminium and aluminium alloy 
Emery. ingots (secondary) containing 


Garnet concentrates and grain. 

Microdol (micronized duties. 

Pouncing flints, being crushed and 
graded quartz. 

Pumice. 


more than 50 per cent. by weight 
of aluminium. 

Asbestos manufactures, being goods 
made wholly or mainly of 
asbestos or asbestos cement. 


Shot and grit of iron or steel. Asphalt and bitumen, natural. 
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Brass, bronze (including aluminium 
bronze) and gunmetal in the 
form of ingots, containing 50 per 
cent or more by weight of copper. 

Building bricks and hollow blocks 
manufactured from clay. 

Cement, calcareous. 

Coal tar and coal tar pitch. 

Corhart bricks and blocks. 

Ferro-alloys, the following :— 

Ferro-aluminium. 

Ferro-beryllium. 

Ferro-boron. 

Ferro-carbon titanium. 

Ferro-cerium. 

Ferro-cobalt. 

Ferro-copper. 

Ferro-manganese. 

Ferro-molybdenum. 

Ferro-nickel. 

Ferro-phosphorus. 

Ferro-selenium. 

Ferro-sulphide. 

Ferro-titanium. 

Ferro-tungsten. 

Ferro-vanadium. 

Ferro-zirconium alloys, containing 
more than 10 per cent. by weight 
of zirconium. 

Grinding, honing and 
stones. 

Manufactures wholly or mainly of 
non-ferrous metals and alloys 
thereof (excluding uranium, pre- 
cious and rare earth metals and 
alloys containing any such 
metals), the following :— 

Wrought bars, rods, shapes, sec- 
tions and wire. 


sharpening 





GROUP 3. 


Import Licensing Kelaxations Supplement 





Further Relaxations of Import Licensing Restrictions 


Wrought plates, sheets and strip 
exceeding -006 of an inch in 
thickness. 

Tubes, pipes and hollow bars of all 
sections. 


Marble cubes (mosaic). 

Metals (other than alloys), unwrought, 
the following :— 

Antimony. 
Calcium. 

Cobalt compounds, 
Manganese. 
Molybdenum. 
Tungsten. 
Vanadium. 

Molybdenum powder. 

Mullite (calcined kyanite or oyanite). 

Ores and concentrates, the follow- 
ing :— 

Beryllium. 
Bog ore. 
Cobalt. 
Iron. 
Manganese. 
Tin. 

Zine. 

Quartz, raw rock crystals and slabs, 
not processed. 

Refractory or heat insulating bricks 
and blocks. 

Scrap metals, residues and wastes fit 
only for the recovery of metal 
(excluding sweepings, residues, 
refinable bars, lemel or other 
scrap containing precious metal). 

Silica sand. 

Tungsten powder. 


Oils, Waxes, Gums, Resins, Per- 


fumery Materials, etc. 


Gums and resins, the following :— 
Dragon’s blood. 
Gamboge. 
Locust bean. 
Shiraz. 


GROUP 4. 


Algerian fibre (Crin vegetal). 
Asparto 





Oiticica oil, raw. 

Rosin (colophony); rosin (colo- 
phony), hydrogenated ; and rosin 
(colophony), polymerized. 

Turpentine. 


Vegetable Fibres and Feathers 


GROUP 5.—Chemicals, Drugs, Medicines, etc. 


Abietic acid. 

Barium chloride. 

Bicarbonate of soda (sodium hydrogen 
carbonate). 

Borax. 

Boric acid. 

Caustic soda (sodium hydroxide). 

Charcoal (other than activated or 
decolorizing). 


Iodine. 
Iron oxide, natural. 


Lamp black. 

Locust bean kernels. 

Paints, painters’ enamels, lacquers 
and varnishes, including pear 
essence. , 

Potassium carbonate. 

Soda ash. 

Sodium chlorate. 

Tannic acid. 

Ultramarine blue. 

Zirconium oxide, natural. 


GROUP 6.-—Textiles, Yarns, etc. 


Bed furnishings, not containing cash- 
mere, lace or lace net or more than 
5 per cent. of silk, the following :- 

Mattresses. 
Bedspreads and quilts. 

Cashmere yarns and yarns consisting 
of mixtures of cashmere with 
cotton, linen or artificial silk ; 
not made up for retail sale. . 

Coir rugs and mats, other than of 
coir pile. 

Elastic fabrics (including net), not 
lace-trimmed and not containing 
nylon or more than 5 per cent. of 


silk. 
Flax and flax tow. 


Flax waste, unmanufactured. 


Handkerchiefs of linen, not lace- 
trimmed. 

Hatters’ fur. 

Hog hair and horsehair, natural, 


other than bristles. 

Leathercloth. 

Linen yarn and thread. 

Rags, not pulled, wholly or partly of 
cotton, hemp, jute, linen or 
ramie, but excluding rags partly 
of furskin. 

Ramie, dressed or undressed. 

Scrap material, being either :— 

(a) worn-out articles wholly or 


(Continued on next page) 
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Group 6 (continued) 


mainly of cordage, cable, rope or 
twine of vegetable fibre ; or 
(b) waste pieces or worn-out lengths 
of any of the above-mentioned 
materials. 
Silk and silk manufactures, the 


following :— 

Silk cocoons. 

Silk, raw. 

Silk waste and noils, including 
waste and noils containing other 
materials. 


GROUP 7.—Apparel, Footwear and Hard 


Haberdashery 


Gloves, industrial. 
Needles, hand-sewing or darning. 
Parts of footwear, the following :— 


Boot and shoe uppers of leather. 
Pompons. 
Wooden shanks and pegs. 


GROUP 8.—Machinery and Plant 


Machinery, including parts thereof, 
the following :— 
Bakery equipment,excluding travel- 
ling ovens. 
Biscuit-making machinery, exclud- 
ing travelling ovens. 
Blast furnaces. 
Boot- and shoe-making and repair- 
ing machinery. 
Cash registers. 
' Electro-plating, tinning, galvani- 
zing and similar processing plant. 
Garment-making and mattress- 
making machinery. 
Gas and chemical plant. 
Hosiery and knitting machinery, 
except fully-fashioned hosiery 


machines. 
Ink-, paint- and varnish-making 
machinery. 
Laundering and dry cleaning 


machinery (including domestic 
machines), the following :— 

Cleaners, washers and driers of a 
capacity not exceeding 3 cu. ft. 

Wringers and ironing-machines 
with rollers of a length not 
exceeding 18 ins. 

Any combination of the above. 

Lifting, hauling, and transporting 

machinery, the following :— 

Capstans. 

Escalators. 

Hoists. 

Jacks. 

Lifts. 

Stackers. 

Telphers. 

Transporters. 

Winches. 


Winding skips. 

Miscellaneous food preparing and 
processing machinery [to be 
defined]. 

Office machinery, the following :— 
Adding and listing machines. 
Addressing machines. 
Calculating machines. 
Coin-sorting machines. 

Counting and wrapping machines. 

Duplicators (stencil and spirit). 

Letter-opening and sealing ma- 
chines. 

Photo printers. 

Postage franking machines. 

Punched card machines. 

Stamp affixing machines. 

Typewriters (electric and others) 

Packaging, etc., machinery :— 
Filling, closing and packaging 

machinery, other than bottling 
machinery. 

Labelling machinery 

Wrapping machinery. 

Any combinations of the above 
machines, with or without 
automatic weighing devices. 

Plantation machinery. 

Rolling mills. 

Sewing machines (non-domestic). 

Tabletting machinery. 

Tanning and leather working ma- 
chinery. 

Ticket-issuing machines, except 
coin-operated machines, 

Machinery accessories, the following:— 

Belting of rubber-covered canvas. 

Grinding wheels. 


GROUP 9.—Vehicles, etc. 


Aircraft and parts thereof. 





GROUP 10. 


Caravans, trailer. 


Glassware, Pottery and other 


Fired Clay Products 


Advertising glassware, being glass- 
ware containing advertising mat- 
ter produced in the mould, 
without applied decoration. 

Ecclesiastical glassware, without 
applied decoration. ; 

Glass bricks ; and pavement lights or 
blocks of moulded or pressed 
glass. 

Glass rod (other than rod of optical 
glass). 

Mirrors, glass, not optically worked ; 


GROUP 11.—Medical, 





excluding mirrors in frames or 
mounts containing precious metal 

Plate glass, cast, rolled or otherwise 
produced, including reinforced 
plate, figured plate, and polished 
plate, which has not been further 
processed or worked. 

Sheet glass and patent plate glass, not 
further processed or worked. 

Sanitary earthenware. 

Spectacle lens blanks. 

Tiles, unglazed. 


Surgical, Dental, etc., 


Appliances, Instruments and Requisites 


Parts of artificial limbs. 


Spectacle frames, not containing 


precious metal. 
Waxes, dental. 





GROUP 12. 

Drink mixers and parts thereof. 

Hair clippers and driers; and parts 
thereof. 

Gas lighters and lighter elements 

Echo sounding apparatus. 

Parts of the following electrical 
appliances of the kinds used for 
domestic purposes :— 

Blankets and pads. 
Coffee percolators. 
Fans 


Electrical Goods 
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Floor polishers. 
enn om appliances, 
rons, ironing machin : 
machines and vringgn: Washing 
Kettles. 
Showers. 
Toasters. 
Vacuum cleaners. 
Telegraph and telephone a Paratus 
Watt-hour meters and ook thereot 





GROUP 13.—Metal Manufactures 


Balances and scales of a capacity 
exceeding 2} cwts. 

Bolts, whether threaded or not, bolt 
ends, set screws and screw studs, 
and other screws for metal, and 
nuts, whether tapped or not 
(including washers assembled 
with any of these articles). 

Screws for wood, including screw 
hooks, screw rings and screw 
knobs, but excluding coach 
screws. 

Cotter, grooved and taper pins. 


GROUP 14. 





ixpanded metal of meshwork forms, 
tion, excluding such metal of ino 
or steel under 3 mm. in thicknes, 

Fish hooks. 

Fittings for doors, gates, ventilato, 
and windows. 

Window sashes of metal. 

Flexible metal tubing and piping, 

Knives, forks and spoons, ily, 
plated. 

Radiators of a kind used for centy) 
heating. 


Musical Instruments, Sports 


Goods, Toys, Games, etc. 


Parts of gramophones and _ radio- 
gramophones. 


GROUP 15. 





Books, Stationery, Fancy Goods, 


Perfumery, Hardware, etc. 


Books, unbound, for reading pur- 


poses, excluding catalogues, 
diaries, periodicals and trade 
lists. 

Egg timers. 


Stationery and office requisites, not 
containing precious metals, the 





following :— taining plywood. 
Drawing sets, school. Walking sticks and canes. 
Penholders. Whips. 
Pencil boxes. 
GROUP 16.—Miscellaneous 
Antiques, being goods (other than *Hardwood. 


wines and spirits) which are 
proved to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise to have been manufac- 
tured or produced more than one 


hundred years before the date of 


importation. 

Bagasse. 

Brooms, brushes and mops, not con- 
taining precious metal; and parts 
thereof; other than bristles. 

Carrageen moss. 

Celluloid film, foil, rods, sheets, 
strips, tubes and profile shapes. 

Cellulose acetate film, foil, rods, 
sheets, strips, tubes and profile 
shapes. 

Cellulose acetate moulding and extru- 
sion materials. 

Cork and cork manufactures, the 
following :— 

Cork, raw and granulated. 
Cork shavings and waste. 
Cork manufactures. 

Cutch. 

Cuttlefish bone, whether ground or 
not. 

Film scrap and waste. 

Glue stock and pieces suitable for 
making glue (including hide 
cuttings and skin waste). 


Rulers. 
Slates, school. 

Trunks, bags, wallets, pouches and 
other receptacles, made wholly 
mainly of material resembli 
leather, whether fitted or not, 
but excluding such articles con. 


Hides and skins, raw, dried, salted « 

pickled, the following :— 
Buffalo hides, raw. 
Pig skins. 
Reptile skins. 

Hides and skins, other than furskins, 

untanned, the following :— 
Hide splits. 
Sheep and lamb skins, grains and 
fleshes. 
Leather, undressed, the following 
Reptile skins. 

Leather scrap and waste. 

Ice cream spoons. 

Pallets for fork-lift trucks. 

Parachutes, not containing more than 
5 per cent. of silk. 

Persian berries. 

Religious articles, not containini 
precious metals or precious 0 
semi-precious stones, or real o 
cultured pearls; excluding 4 
ticles made mainly of polysty- 
rene, pottery or of glassware, 
with applied decoration. 

Rubber, balata and gutta percha and 
manufactures thereof, the follow: 
ing :— 

(1) Balata, gutta percha, rubber 
latex, rubber and_ synthetic 
rubber, whether raw, reclaimed 





* This item which is to revert to private trade on January 16 will be subject 
to open individual licensing in respect of imports from any country other / 
than the United States, Canada, the Philippines, the Dollar Account Countries | 
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of Central and South America, Argentina, Uruguay, Japan, Persia, Tangiet, 


French Somaliland, Liberia, Belgium and Belgian Congo, 


land and Western Germany. Further details will be announced later. 


{Continued on next page) q 
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Group 16 (continued) 


o compounded with other 
materials, vulcanized or un- 
vulcanized; and scrap and 
waste wholly or mainly of any 
of the foregoing. 
(2) Manufactures wholly or mainly 
of any of the above materials. 
geddlery and harness and fittings 
therefor. 
Sponges, synthetic. 


tae materials, the following :— 
billa 


arbi. 
Divi-divi. 
Gambier. 
Larch bark extract. 
ve. 
balans. 
hey leaves (including ground 
leaves). 
‘Tara. 
Valonia. 
Wattle bark. 
Extracts of any of the above. 


' Tobaooo, manufactured, including 


cigars and cigarettes. 

Whale bone and whale finners. 

Water softeners and filters, domestic 
and parts thereof. 

Wood and manufactures, wholly or 
mainly of wood, the following :— 
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Import Licensing Relaxations—(Continued) 


Boot and shoe lasts and shaped 
blocks therefor. 

Gun, carbine and rifle stocks 
(unpolished) and shaped blocks 
therefor. 

Hat blocks. 

Match splints. 

Parts of pre-fabricated dwelling- 
houses, being houses imported 
complete, but unassembled. 

Wood flour. 


Woodware, domestic, being articles | 


made wholly or mainly of wood 


of the kinds used for household | 


purposes ; including handles and 
knobs for kitchen appliances and 
utensils, but excluding articles of 
furniture. 

Works of art, the following :— 

(a) Paintings in oil or water colours, 
framed or unframed, on any 
material ; 

(b) Ink, pencil and charcoal draw- 
ings, and pastels, framed or 
unframed, on canvas or paper 
(including board) ; and 

(c) Hand-engraved or hand-etched 
blocks, plates or other material, 
and hand-printed impressions, 
framed or unframed, thereof. 


THE ORGANISATION OF 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,000) 
is associated with 
The Cyprus Co. Ltd., Drew, Brown Ltd. (Canada), 
Sandilands Buttery & Co. Ltd. (Malaya) and C. Tennant Sons & Co. 
of New York, as well as with the associates of The British Metal 
Corporation Ltd., Australia, Canada, India, and South Africa. 


The Group provides manufacturers 
and producers of finished articles 
and raw commodities with an eco- 
nomical method of marketing their 


products throughout the world. 
Expert knowledge in distribution and 


HENRY GARDNER & CO. LTD. 


salesmanship is available through | 


the various units of the Group. 


METAL EXCHANGE BUSLDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 | 


TELEGRAMS : CABLES : TELEPHONE : 
Nonfermet Phone London Nonfermet London MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 








for 


@ EXPORT PACKING CASES (24-hour service) 

@ EXPORT PACKING 

@ TRANSPORT (local and long distance) 
e WAREHOUSING 


A. C. DENTON & Co. Lid. 


BELVEDERE :- 


@ PRESS BALING 


LONDON :- 


38 BERMONDSEY WALL, 
S.E.16 





Ber, 1103/4/5 


Erith 4014 


DENTON’S WHARF 
CRABTREE MANORWAY 
BELVEDERE, KENT 















--- AMO HERE 15 SOME 


TWO aero 
WONDERFUL 
POLISHES 


** Wonderful ”’ is the only word that 
can describe these polishes. They 
have unique features—each will do far 
more than other polishes can do. 


A FLOOR CREAM GUARANTEED NON-SLIP 


Furmoto Non-Slip Floor Cream produces a 
hard, tread-proof, waterproof, BRILLIANT 
surface on any kind of flooring — Linoleum, 
Parquet, Stained Floors, etc.—and IN ADDITION RENDERS THESE SURFACES 
ABSOLUTELY NON-SLIP. The makers are so confident that slipping is impossible on 
a Furmoto polished floor that with every tin they give £100 FREE INSURANCE 
AGAINST SLIPPING effective in every country in the world, 


} oF Awarded 64 Gold Medals | M4 
non-sil 

UPMOTO toon crea 

| Bring out the beauty of your furniture. Use only FURMOTO FURNITURE POLISH | 


THE BEAUTY TREATMENT FOR SHOES 

Solitaire Shoe Polish De Luxe gives shoes a four-fold 

beauty treatment—cleans dirt from the leather pores— 

preserves and nourishes—waterprocfs—and polishes with 

a long-lasting brilliant shine. Makes new shoes last for 

ears—old ones shine like new. In all : 
« fashionable shades for all leathers. 


SOLITAIRE 
SHGE POLISH 


FOR SUEDE SHOES use SOLITAIRE SUEDE CLEANER. | 
AGENTS WANTED | Cleans in a moment—revives the colour. 
in all countries 


where not already FURMOTO CHEMICAL CO. LTD., 
represented, 1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9, ENGLAND 














































EXHIBITION 
STANDS 


Practical, comprehensive 
service of design, and 
organization to meet your 
own policy and _ selling 
purposes. 


Consult 


BANKWIN displays 
(Branch of S. P. O’Conner & Co, Ltd.) 


96 EBURY STREET « VICTORIA °< S.W.1 


TELEPHONE : TELEGRAMS . 
SLOANE 4003 ESPOCON * KNIGHTS - LONDON 
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Today the exporter needs all the help 
he can get and reliable reports on world 
markets are essential to success. A 
global network of Commercial Diplo- 
matic Officers, Trade Commissioners 
and other overseas officers is at the 
service of exporters, providing a con- 
tinuous flow of reports on overseas 


commercial conditions, export oppor- 





pointing the way 
to the 


world’s markets 





tunities and surveys of the markets 
abroad for goods in demand. Through 
the Special Register Service, all this 
information can be sent promptly to 
you by post. 

Why not add your name to the large 
number of business firms enrolled on 
the register? There is a nominal sub- 


scription fee of £1.10.0 a year. 


Apply to the 


SPECIAL REGISTER SECTION (R) 
Commercial Relations & Exports Department (Industries Branch) 
Board of Trade, Thames House (North), Millbank, London, S.W.1 


or to any Regional Export Office of the Board of Trade. Phone Enquiries to Victoria 9040. Extension 3151 
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Why Canada Offers Scope for the United 
Kingdom Exporter 


THE BOARD OF 
(the Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson, M.P.) 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF 


EADERS of the Board of Trade Journal will be thoroughly 
familiar with the reasons why we must expand our exports 
to North America in general and Canada in particular. 
Che events of this year have fully justified the Government's 
insistence that a substantial increase in our exports to North 
\merica is the most important single aim of our economic policy 
now and for as long ahead as we can foresee. In addition, our 
special relationship with our Canadian fellow members of the 
British Commonwealth makes. it imperative that we should do 
everything in our power to put United Kingdom, Canadian trade 
on a sound footing. ‘That is why I spent nearly the whole of 
May this vear in Canada looking at the problems of our export 
trade on the spot; and that is why the Government as I have re- 
peatedly explained, particularly in my speeches in the House on 
April 26 and July 14 this year, are prepared to extend to our 
*xporters every practicable and effective measure of assistance 
Which the Government can appropriately provide. 
Che big difficulty of price, however, remained. ‘lhe greatest 


TRADE 


advantage of the recent change in the dollar-sterling exchange 
rate is to remove this and present British exporters with the 
greatest opportunity they have had for many years. 

For that reason this Supplement appears at a most timely 
moment. Its object is to provide our exporters and our potential 
exporters with advice and suggestions from men now on the 
spot or whose knowledge of Canadian conditions is unquestioned 


about ways and means of increasing their sales to Canada if 
they are already in the market, or breaking into the market if 


they are not. 

‘The opinions expressed are those of the writers and we do 
not claim that this supplement contains everything that could 
be said about exports to Canada. All the advice in the world 
is no substitute for the vigour and enterprise of our exporters 
and manufacturers in response to this, one of the greatest 
challenges in their history. What I do feel is that United 
Kingdom exporters will find their efforts strengthened if they 
consider carefully the suggestions we put forward. ‘These 














Parliament Buildings, Ottaza, with the War Memorial in the centre foreground. 
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suggestions are advanced with the object not of telling exporters 
how to conduct their business, but of helping them with the 
best advice we can give. 

For there is no disputing that Canada is a difficult market to 
sell to. It is a country with a considerable and progressive 
industry of its own. It is stretched out for three thousand miles 
along the northern border of the greatest manufacturing country 
the world has ever seen, with standards of efficiency and service 
hitherto undreamed of. In spite of our common language and 
traditions, the Canadians live in another continent with different 
standards, different conditions and different tastes. We have to 
compete, at a distance of three thousand miles, under all the 
handicaps of transportation costs and tariffs, with manufac- 
turers who automatically share the background of the con- 
sumer and have direct contact with him. 

Some people might indeed consider ours an impossible task. 
I most emphatically disagree. To begin with, I am convinced 
that Canada stands on the threshold of a very remarkable period of 
development. Her requirements for capital goods alone far 
out-strip the capacity of her own engineering industry, impres- 
sive as that is. Moreover, she has to watch her own expenditure 
of U.S. dollars so that supplies from the United Kingdom are 
doubly welcome. 

What is more Canadian exporters and producers, especially 
of primary products, have come to realize that the United 
Kingdom market on which they so much depend can only re- 
main open to them on the scale they would like if Canada in 
turn takes considerably more imports from the United Kingdom. 


Both Governments are seeking to support and foster mutual 
trade. Both Governments believe that a substantial expansion 
in our exports to Canada is of fundamental importance not only 
to the future of the United Kingdom but also to the future of the 
Canadian economy. That is why Mr.C. D. Howe, the Canadian 
Minister for Trade and Commerce, has been so good as to 
contribute to this supplement himself. Finally, the tie of 
sentiment is not to be under-estimated, though it is no substitute 
for competitive selling. The essential conditions therefore exist 
for this country to sell more—much more—in Canada if we 
seize Our opportunities. 

In the realm of engineering goods, I particularly hope to see 
an increase in our exports. These goods are therefore the subject 
of a special article in this Supplement by Sir Harry Gilpin, who 
led the Engineering Mission in 1948 from which we have learned 
so much. The first essentials are to make the Canadians fully 
acquainted with the comprehensive range of equipment this 
country can offer, to obtain the earliest possible information of 
Canadian requirements and Canadian openings, to make our 
sales and servicing organizations comparable with what Canadians 
have come to expect and, above all, to go out and seek business 
from the consumer, not expect him to come here and give it to 
us on a plate. That is why I commend to the attention of the 
engineering industry the scheme described by Sir Harry Gilpin 
for the specialist representation of appropriate sections of the 
industry in Canada. The Government is giving a measure of 
assistance to that scheme and we are doing other things. For 
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instance, we have invited a group of editors of Canadian 
papers to visit this country at the end of October ag oy, guest 
We have arranged for a second-class air-mail service at reasonah 
rates. But these can only be ancillary to the main effort Wai 4 
must come from our exporters. In that effort I hope there ri 
be no question but that Canadian orders will invariably be re 
the first place. ? 4 


technic, 





Many of our consumer goods are selling extremely wel ;, 
Canada particularly our woollens and our motor cars. But ther 
is, I am sure, wide scope for selling more of the many other type 
already in the Canadian market, or for introducing to 4, 
Canadian market types with which we have so far made no heai. 
way. This really means a careful study of the market, ysin, 
where necessary the latest methods of consumer research ;, 
discover the kind of goods that are wanted and the best ways 9: 
selling them. ‘The Canadian consumer expects to be sold what} 
wants at a price he is prepared to pay ; he is, let us always rp. 
member, in a position to pick and choose. But he is more thy 
ready to buy from us if we have got the goods which attract hip 
and if we go out and sell them. All this involves the mos 
careful attention to our methods of design, packaging, adver. 
tising and merchandising, to the last three of which we accor. 
ingly devote special articles in the Supplement. I hope the 
articles, and the one which ventures to advise on how best 
conduct a business link with Canada, will be given the attentio, 
they deserve. 

In addition, the Supplement provides an account of the fair 
and exhibitions available in Canada for United Kingdom «. 
porters ; it draws attention to the assistance the Governmen: 
can provide through the Exports Credits Guarantee Departmen 
and the Trade Commissioners in Canada, and the Senior Trad 
Commissioner in Ottawa, Mr. Jopson, gives an authoritatiy 
description of current Canadian economic conditions. 


A good deal of what the Supplement contains may be no new; 
to the old hands in the Canadian market or to those who hav 
successfully established themselves there. The appearance 
this Supplement is no reflection on the adequacy of their efforts 
it is a reflection of the urgent national need which requires tha 
those efforts should become common throughout trade an 
industry in the United Kingdom. 


I appreciate that it is easy to give advice and I do not preten 


that the programme I have outlined is easy to accomplish. |: 


requires effort, time and care on the part of United Kingdon 
manufacturers and merchants. You cannot sell in Canada b 
trusting to luck. Even at their lowered prices, Canadians wi 
not buy our goods unless we go all out to produce the thing 
they want and advertise and merchandise them with all the ski 
we can command. 
bility that I therefore ask Board of Trade Journal readers to stud 
this Supplement and consider whether it does not suggest | 


them ways in which their own practices might be improved « 
ways in which they might not contribute or increase their cor- 


tribution to the common task. It is the most urgent econom 
task which confronts us, as a nation, to-day. Let us mobili 
for it every resource we can command. 
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The President of the 
Board of Trade, Mr. 
Harold Wilson, with 
Mr, C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, C ‘anada 
(left) and Mr. € ‘harles 
Sawyer, Secretary of 
the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, 
at. the International 
Trade Fair at Toronto, 
1949. 





Canada Welcomes British Goods 


By THE RT. HON. C. D. HOWE 


Minister of Trade and Commerce, Canada 


N MAY of this year, when I visited the British Industries 

Fair I took every occasion to stress with industrialists and 

others the extent of the opportunities in the Canadian market 
for British exports. As we have seen the need, we have called 
attention to the large demand here for plant and equipment, 
for industrial component parts and for colonial raw materials 
and foodstuffs. It has been particularly encouraging to see the 
steadily increasing number of British businessmen visiting 
Canada to size up things for themselves, and also to hear of their 
successes, 

Our whole exhibit at the B.I.F. was designed to draw attention 
to the demands of the Canadian market for all types of goods. 
For a long time Canadians have wanted to purchase more from 
the Sterling Area. It is, after all, in their interest to see the 
United Kingdom in possession of dollars to maintain and increase 
its purchases in Canada. It has been our policy to promote and 
assist the sale of your goods in our markets; in this way Canadians, 
in business and in government, have endeavoured to meet you 
half way because they are interested in building for the future. 
lo build and maintain an adequately high level of trade and to 
achieve a better balance of trade between Canada and the United 
Kingdom still requires the utmost efforts on the part of business 
and government in both countries. The greater the need, the 
greater is the challenge and the effort to be put forth. 

We have our own problem with external trade deficits. With 
the United States the surplus of our imports over exports has 
averaged some twelve million pounds per month during 1949 
arising largely from our needs for commodities such as American 
coal, petroleum and steel, as well as for a wide range of manu- 
lactured products and their component parts for Canadian 
assembly, It follows that if Canada can find more of her require- 
ments in Britain and in the Sterling Area, the situation will be 
eased for both of our economies. 

A trade deficit can be corrected either by expanding exports 
or by contracting imports. If the solution can be found by 
“xpansion it means prosperity, full employment and a rising 
standard of living for all concerned. To depend upon curing 


the situation by import restrictions and the contraction of trade 
is ultimately to encourage a falling standard of living. This is 
why we in Canada have gone to great lengths to promote the 
sale of United Kingdom goods in our markets. ‘This course 
should ultimately benefit our own exports. 

Canada is undoubtedly one of the largest import markets in 
the world. Our natural resources endow us with an abundance 
of raw materials and we have developed production in a number 
of essential lines far in excess of our own needs. As the counter- 
part of this, we look to imports to supply us with a wide range of 
production materials, capital equipment and consumer goods. 
Along five thousand miles of border we are adjacent to the largest 
and most competitive market in the world. In a thousand ways 
the influences of this proximity to the United States compel 
Canadians to remain keenly competitive or our large export 
business with the United States would suffer. 

Competitive as this market may be, there are encouraging 
signs that British-Canadian trade can be steadily expanded. 
Out of your increasing production and from small post-war 
beginnings, the flow of goods to Canada has already been rebuilt 
to a substantial volume. Recently we have welcomed a marked 
upturn in purchases of anthracite, steel and fabrics for our own 
industries, as well as in finished consumer goods. More recently 
still we especially welcomed renewed interest in this as a market 
for colonial raw materials and foodstuffs. A real beginning 
has been made. Canadian imports from the United Kingdom 
rose from £47 million in 1947 to £74 million in 1948, an increase 
of 50 percent. In the first six months of 1949 United Kingdom 
sales to Canada amounted to £40 million, representing a further 
rise of 17 per cent. over the corresponding period in 1948. 

Much of this improvement is accounted for by a gratifying 
increase in the sales of certain lines of British goods such as 
motor vehicles, woollens and worsteds, coal, iron and steel 
products, and cottons. Pre-war a British car was rarely seen 
in many parts of Canada. In the first six months of 1949 
Canada became the largest market for British automobiles, the 
value exceeding £4 million. ‘This clearly shows that they and 
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many other British products can be marketed in Canada. 

But this should not be regarded as more than a beginning. 
United Kingdom goods have yet to attain even their pre-war 
share of the Canadian market. ‘They accounted for 18 per cent. 
of Canada’s total imports in 1939 and only 11 per cent. in 1948. 
Merely to regain its pre-war proportion of the Canadian market 
would go a long way toward bringing the sterling area’s bilateral 
deficit with us to manageable proportions. We are satisfied that 
with concerted efforts sales can be pushed to considerably larger 
totals. 

Broadening of the United Kingdom’s share of this market 
requires “on the spot” investigation. Such investigation 
would disclose many ideas. Distributors’ catalogues should 
include the types of British equipment they represent; they may 
not now do so. New brands and products should be advertised 
and experienced advice should be sought on its pattern. Personal 
sales relationships are most desirable between the producers 
and their agents or buyers; Canada is a big territory and factory 
agents must be active. Substantial orders are at present being 
lost to the British manufacturer because of extended delivery 
dates and sometimes on tender practice strange to the Canadian 
eye. In the mechanical fields, warranties and after-sale service 
are an essential in view of the highly organized facilities and 
selling techniques adopted by competitors. Other opportuni- 
ties for improvement exist where United Kingdom firms have 
not made sufficient effort to establish in Canada facilities for 
handling bulk products of Commonwealth origin for example: 
blending, packaging, bottling and grading. 

It is generally recognized that the engineering and industrial 
fields offer some of the best long-range opportunities in Canada 
for British exporters. Large-scale programmes of capital 
development are anticipated in hydro-electric power, petroleum, 
mining and transportation. Large amounts of capital equipment 
and supplies will be imported for these purposes. In 1948, 
Canada imported £109 million of machinery, equipment and 
replacement parts from the United States, and only £7 million 
from the United Kingdom. Canada is already the world’s largest 
import market for component parts and industrial expansion 
means still further demands. ‘The demand for imported con- 
sumer’s foods is selective and elastic. ‘The buying motives of 
the consumer who creates the demand are to a considerable 
extent subject to influences emanating from the United States. 
National advertising in widely circulated newspapers and 
magazines, radio programmes, moving pictures, merchandising 
practices and displays are conditioning factors. Although 
much has been said about price it is not the only factor. Style, 
quality and designs that are acceptable to the Canadian consumer 
are of the utmost importance. Recognition must be given by 
the seller to North American methods of distribution, mer- 
chandising and supporting advertising. ‘Terms of sale may be 
a determining factor in a choice between goods of equal quality 
and characteristics. Above all, modern techniques of sales- 
manship must be employed. 

A number of United Kingdom trade missions have visited 
Canada and carefully surveyed the market. Recommendations 
contained in the reports of Missions headed by Sir Harry Gilpin 
or the late Mr. W. ‘Thow Munroe, to mention but two examples, 
are of considerable value to prospective exporters and they should 
be widely read. ‘he President of the Board of ‘Trade after his 
tour of Canada, said, “‘ We have to go out there and find out 
exactly what the particular buyer requires and—especially in 
these days of buyer’s market and falling prices—be able to 
sell at a competitive price.” ‘That is a concise observation with 
which I can heartily agree. 

Mention should also be made of a few other factors which 
have favoured or assisted British exporters interested in the 
Canadian market. In November 1947 it became 
to impose restrictions on imports to safeguard our deteriorating 
United States dollar reserves. While a substantial group of 
consumer goods considered to be relatively non-essential were 


necessary 
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prohibited importation from all countries; a further range cover; 
such classes as fresh fruits and vegetables, textiles, leather 
related products, prepared goods and miscellancous items = 
placed on a quota basis for importation from so-called schedule 
countries, this group consisting of countries not in balance of 
payments difficulties. This action helped the non-schedulef 
or dollar-short countries to export to the Canadian market th 
goods in the quota classes, without quantitative restriction, 
In addition, over a wide range of cotton goods a temporary 
relaxation of tariffs was extended which gave the British Prefer. 
ence countries free entry for a limited period and mogt other 
countries a specially low rate of duty. The course of action 
adopted by the Government was aimed not alone at Meeting the 
existing emergency, but also envisaged a long-term adjustment ” 
in the pattern of Canada’s foreign trade. The effect of the 
quotas was a decline in imports from scheduled countries ang 
an increase from non-scheduled countries, particularly from 
those in the sterling area. ‘The plan helped these latter countries 
to earn dollars at the same time as it reduced Canada’s expendi. 
tures in hard currency sources. 

The operation of the dumping clause of the Customs Tarif 
was suspended on such things as cocoa, butter and chocolate 
preparations, confectionery, lawnmowers, linoleum, motor 
vehicles, sanitary earthenware, soda ash, sporting equipment, 
white Portland cement and common window glass. As a result 
of this action exporters in the United Kingdom can for the present 
sell these goods in the Canadian market at prices below those in 
effect in the home market, thus improving their competitive 
position here. 

As far back as 1945, when the Import Division of my Depart- 
ment was established, Canadian ‘Trade Commissioners through. 
out the world were instructed to promote exports to Canada 
from their territories in the same way as they carried out their 
normal function in selling Canadian goods. ‘This has resulted 
in an influx of enquiries from the United Kingdom and other 
Commonwealth countries. Every enquiry that is received from 
a Commonwealth firm is referred to the Import Division, 
Agency connections are recommended and any offerings of goods 
are transmitted to Canadian distributors that have indicated an 
interest in the particular commodity or class of goods. The 
enquiry is followed up and the British exporter notified of 
the eventual outcome. ‘The Import Division is also prepared 
to advise on methods to be followed in introducing goods to 
the Canadian market. Particular problems that arise ar 
carefully dealt with and the information despatched to th 
exporter concerned. 

Four ‘Trade Commissioner offices are maintained in the 
United Kingdom and for the past two years the officials in charg: 
have devoted a large part of their time to assisting British 
exports to Canada. Prospective British exporters are invited 
to communicate with the offices in London, Liverpool, Glasgow 
or Belfast for information regarding the Canadian market or on 
problems that develop in connection with their shipments to 
Canada. Among other facilities, copies of an illustrated booklet 
entitled ‘“‘ Canadians as Consumers ”’ may be secured from these 
offices upon request. For anyone interested in trade with 
Canada, this booklet provides a valuable insight into the 
character and extent of the Canadian market and the demand 
for imported goods. 

The activities of our officials in England, of our Import 
Division in Ottawa and of many provincial, municipal and 
private trade agencies and associations across Canada are, 0! 
course complementary to the efforts of your own United Kingdom 
‘Trade Commissioners in Canada who work in close harmon) 
with our officials and with all other interested bodies. 

Our industrialists, merchants and importers are encouraged 
to visit the United Kingdom in order to seek out sources ol 
supply. Representatives of the Canadian Government periodi- 
cally visit the United Kingdom to discuss ways and means 0! 
(Continued at foot of page >) 
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Winnipeg, capital of Manitoba, a modern city, one of the four largest in Canada. 


The Picture of Canada’s Economy in 1949 


By R. KEITH JOPSON, C.M.G., O.B.E. 


United Kingdom Senior Trade Commissioner in Canada 


I'he United Kingdom exporter approaching the Canadian market will have a better appreciation of the 
opportunities and problems that confront him if he can visualize Canada’s economic position in the world to-day. 
An up-to-date survey of the position is given below : 


N March of this year, the Canadian Minister of Finance 

presented his budget in the House of Commons. It was a 

“ prosperity’ budget, buoyant and optimistic in tone and 
very different from that of 1948. ‘The 1948 budget was framed 
in accordance with the cyclical theory and was designed to cope 
with inflation. It provided only marginal tax relief, and con- 
centrated on debt reduction. In marked contrast, the keynote of 
the 1949 budget was the proposition that despite all the difficulties 
of the post-war period, Canada was enjoying conditions of excep- 
tional and still increasing prosperity without parallel in her own 
history or elsewhere in the world to-day. Such being the case, 


and restraint having been exercised in 1948, the Government 
could, with justification, accord substantial taxation reliefs of 
immediate benefit to practically every person in the country. 

__5o widespread were the reductions in the income tax field, that 
‘90,000 persons were relieved from paying any income tax at all 
teodyaad of income tax payers having been reduced from 
“= ’ 


2,000,000), while the rate of tax for the remainder 


was lowered to an average of 15 per cent. of their income. ‘I’his 
far-reaching and highly popular relief, coupled with concessons 
in other taxation fields, will cost the Treasury some 5369 million 
in a full year. Put in another way, a further 5369 million of 
spending power will be available to the Canadian consumer in a 
full year. ‘I'o this reinforcement of buying power must be added 
two further substantial windfalls that have augmented the pockets 
of the consumer this year. The first is refundable personal 
income tax amounting to $250 million, and the second, retro- 
spective payments of approximately $214 million to the Prairic 
wheat farmers. 

The total of these three items, namely $833 million, has, of 
course, provided a powerful stimulus to consumer spending. 
The part played by the Budget in increasing the consuming power 
of the nation is not considered by the Government to be inflation- 
ary in character, because the pressure of consumer expenditures 
upon supplies available to consumers is slackening. ‘he Minister 
of Finance also held that the exercise of greater buying power by 
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the Canadian people could be met by the increased supplies now 
available, without endangering either the price structure or the 
exchange situation. It was the view of the Government that 
having regard to the prevailing economic situation in Canada, it 
was appropriate, this year, to encourage consumer expenditure 
rather than capital investment by business enterprise. The 
heavy investment boom that has been a feature of the economy 
over the past few years is now generally thought to have reached 
its proper limit. It is for this reason that the tax remissions were 
focused on the individual and not on business. 


Increased Import Quotas 

In view of the improvement in Canada’s reserves of United 
States dollars and gold that had occurred in the early part of this 
year, compared to 1948, the Minister of Finance felt entitled to 
make further relaxations in the emergency import control restric- 
tions by increasing by 25 per cent. the quotas on imported 
consumer goods, by making further transfers from the prohibited 
list to the quota schedules and by the complete removal of 
restrictions from a few items. 


In conformity with the policy of a return to a free economy 
price ceilings were removed from flour, bread, butter, sugar, 
molasses and certain fruits and vegetables. 

The Budget also repealed the taxation on transportation, com- 
munications, soft drinks and confectionery, and sharply reduced 
the imposts on such luxury and semi-luxury items as jewellery, 
luggage and cosmetics. 


Favourable Economic Conditions 


At the moment, economic conditions are remarkably 
favourable. ‘The economies of Canada and the United States are 
so closely interlocked that adverse conditions in the latter normally 
react on the former after a time-lag of some six months or so. 
This time, the recession in the United States, or what is probably 
nearer the truth, the period of economic readjustment in that 
country, has not yet had any marked repercussions on the 
Canadian economy. Perhaps the buoyant and optimistic tone 
of the Budget, by promoting the psychological factor of confidence 
in the nation, has played its part in staving off the contagion of 
recession. 

That there has been no falling off, as yet, in Canadian business 
activity, still very high by reasonable standards, is evidenced by 





Canada has thriving chemical industries. 
Nitrogen plant in Alberta. 
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the following basic indices, compiled by the Dominion Bureay of 
Statistics :— ' 
1948 

Production 1948 (first ie 

six m mths) six month; 

Gold... .. «+, 3,528,000 fine ounces 1,685,900 1,951 49 
Nickel... one ... 131,000 short tons 66,000 — 67 sq 
Steel =... «.. «s+ 3,202,000 short tons —_— 1,595,600 1,677.49 
Newsprint sy ... 4,983,000 short tons 2,439,500 2,605.40 


Central Electrical Stations 40,607 millionkW.H — 20,140 20,741 


Residential Construction 


Contracts : Awarded... $373 million $176°5 $200°9 
Railway Freight-Car 

Loadings ...... 4,060,000 1,928,000 1,863.09 
Value of Department : 

Store Sales... oe $805 million $349°4 $3827 
Employment Index 

(1941=100) ... 128°2 1241 1254 
Aggregate Payrolls Index 

(1941100) ... ey 199°5 186°9 207 


*Estimated 


Even though, as indicated above, the tempo of the economy js 
still lively, there is evidence that notwithstanding some strong 
supporting factors, including a high level of domestic investmey: 
in new construction and productive equipment, an element o! 
caution is entering into business sentiment. Competitive cop. 
ditions certainly appear to be assuming their normal pre-war 
pattern, with demand and supply coming into closer equilibrium, 
This is particularly true of the retail trade, where past accumul- 
tions of demand having been satisfied, the fundamental issues of 
price and quality are now very much in the forefront of th 
consumer’s mind. 


Consumer Expenditure 


Some revealing figures have recently been published about the 
amounts spent on goods and services by Canada’s 13 million 
consumers. In 1948, this figure reached a total of $10,00) 
million, or $775 per capita, representing no less than 65 per cent. 
of the gross national product of that year. Allowing for pric: 
changes, it is estimated that per capita consumption was 50 per 
cent. in excess of 1938. Canadians are now spending 90 per cent 
of their personal incomes, and in the first four months of this 
year, the value of retail sales ($2,214 million), which normal 
account for 70 per cent. of total expenditure on consumer goods 
and services, was 8 per cent. more than in the same period of 
1948. 

In the capital goods field, it seems highly probable that th: 
aggregate of private and Governmental expenditure on new plant, 
equipment and housing will establish a new record in 1949, An 
official survey of investment intentions at the end of June, dis- 
closed that expenditure i in the full year is likgly to reach 53,40 
million, an increase of 3 per cent. over the previous estimatt 
made at the beginning of the year, of $3,280 million, and 11 per 
cent. more than the $3,045 million actually spent in 1948. Prices 
have gone up, but making allowances for this factor, the physica 
volume of capital expenditure this year will be 5 per cent. mor 
than in 1948. 


External Trade Trends 


The true barometer of Canada’s economic well-being is het 
external trading position, which is just as vital to her as our own 
external position is to us. This explains Canada’s intense pre- 
occupation over Western Europe’s economic fate, including that 
of the United Kingdom, and the active role she has played in al 
international arrangements designed to promote a freer flow 0 
world trade. This year, Canada’s external trade figures art 
revealing unfav ourable tendencies, in marked contrast to what is 
happening at home. Recent events in her traditional Europea 
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EXPORTS 


markets do not augur well for the future, and are causing anxiety 
and growing pessimism throughout the country. ; - 

In the first half of this year, exports, it is true, were $23 million 
more than last year. Imports, on the other hand, rose by $139 
million. The unfavourable feature of this trend in import trade 
resides in the fact that of this $139 million, no less than $124 
million was represented by increased purchases from the United 
States, offset only to an extent of 344 million, by greater Canadian 
exports to that country. The deficit on merchandise trading 
account with the United States thus rose from $238 million in the 
frst half of 1948, to $318 million in this year’s comparable period. 
This is of course, a serious matter in relation to Canada’s reserves 
of gold and United States dollars. Partly as a result of the 
emergency import restrictions introduced in November 1947, and 
partly because of the success achieved in Canada’s efforts to 


expand her exports to the United States, the reserves had steadily 
recovered from $480 million in November 1947 to $1,067 million 
Since then, there has been a relapse. In 


in March of this year. 


Bargains in 
the basement 
of a depart- 
mental store 
in Ottawa. 


April, the figure fell to $991 million, and in May, still further to 
8977 million. At the end of June they were still at that level. 

In all likelihood, the deterioration in the reserve position will 
mean that the further relaxations in the import restriction pro- 
gramme, forecast by the Minister of Finance in his Budget 
speech, will have to be postponed. Indeed, there have been 
official intimations that, far from relaxations, a tightening up of 
the programme, particularly in relation to capital goods, is a 
distinct possibility. If this transpires, the opportunity given to 
United Kingdom industry to fill the partial import vacuum will be 
a still greater challenge. By seizing this opportunity to the full, 
the United Kingdom exporter will not only be fulfilling a patriotic 
duty in helping to solve his own country’s dollar problem, but 
will be helping Canada as well. . 


Trade with United Kingdom 

As might have been expected, there has been a contraction this 
year in Canada’s exports to the United Kingdom, the value of 
Which in the first six months, compared with the same period last 
year, fell by $24 million to $335 million. On the other hand 
shipments to other parts of the Commonwealth and Empire 
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increased by $18 million, so that the overall position vis-a-vis the 
British countries has not greatly changed. There has not been a 
disturbing falling-off in Canadian imports from the United 
Kingdom as there has in the United States. On the contrary, the 
six months’ figures both for the United Kingdom ($163 million) 
and for the rest of the Commonwealth and Empire ($92 million) 
established a record, though they were still below the volume we 
had hoped to see. The Commonwealth’s trading deficit with 
Canada is still, of course, of considerable magnitude, but in the 
periods under review it was at least reduced from $278 million to 
$248 million. 

A recent official publication* by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is most illuminating in disclosing the scale and com- 
plexion of United States investment in Canada. It shows that, 
at the end of 1947, of the total investment in this country on the 
part of non-residents ($7,175 million) no less than $5,187 million 
was held by United States citizens, against only $1,642 million by 
the United Kingdom and $346 million by the rest of the world. 


The 
Canadian 
buyer has to 
be sold on 
appearance as 
well as 
quality. 


United States investment in Canada increased by $1,000 million 
in the period 1939-1947. Our own investments declined, in the 
same period, by $800 million. No less than $2,544 million of 
the United States’ total stake in Canada of $5,187 million was 
represented by wholly-owned or majority controlled plants or 
businesses. The balance comprised portfolio investment in 
securities. 

The remarkable thing is that of the entire investment in 
Canadian manufacturing industry, 37 per cent. was held by 
American interests in 1946. For industry as a whole the figure 
was 20 per cent., representing a control over some 2,015 Canadian 
companies. The relationship between this fact and the channels 
of trade is obvious. It means, of course, that while it is true that 
the bulk of Canada’s capital investment programme has been 
financed domestically (the ratio is about seven to one), United 
States control over so wide a field of industry has exercised an 
enormous influence on buying policy, and has been a potent 
factor in maintaining a formidable level of Canadian imports of 
capital goods from the United States. Per contra, it has proved a 
handicap to the efforts of United Kingdom industry to obtain a 


* “United States Direct Investments in Canada.” 
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larger share of Canada’s requirements in capital goods. 
handicap is to some extent mitigated by the necessity to which 
Canada has been put to control her imports of capital goods from 
the United States for balance of payments reasons. 
to press reports, the Minister of Trade and Industry has recently 


intimated that such controls are “‘ too easy’ and must be made 


Two Big Developments 


Two highly important developments in which American “risk ”’ 
capital has played so predominant a role, are the Alberta oil fields 
and the fabulous Quebec-Labrador iron ore deposits. 
projects may well usher in a new stage of Canadian economic 
development and both, in the long term, are likely to exercise a 
strong influence on the balance of payments situation. 
outlook in oil economics has been completely transformed in the 
In 1947, her very modest crude-oil 
production was no more than 10 per cent. of her requirements, 
which cost her up to $300 million annually in United States funds, 
and is one of the major burdens on her United States dollar 
Even now when Alberta is probably still on the 
threshold of her new-found wealth, there are 860 producing oil 
wells, which will shortly provide a third of Canada’s requirements. 
Output, indeed, has at present outstripped available markets, and 
has had to be curtailed until refining capacity can be extended and 
pipe-lines constructed to Regina and perhaps beyond, to the head 
It is estimated that if Canada is to be self-sufficient 
in oil, proved reserves of 2} to 3 thousand million barrels will be 
At the moment, proved reserves in Alberta are rather 
less than one thousand million, but geologists are seriously 
speaking of the Province as possibly one of the world’s major 
At least one authoritative expert has intimated that it 
would not be wildly speculative to predict that five thousand 
uncovered ”’ in the near future. 

It is too early to assess the likely repercussions on Alberta’s 
economy of these promising oil developments, but it is already 
unquestionable that it is the rising star in the Canadian Provincial 
Increasing attention should, therefore, be paid to it 
by the United Kingdom exporter. 

Employment in Alberta as a whole, and in its capital city 
Edmonton, in particular, is already showing percentage increases 
much greater than any other part of Canada, and there is little 
doubt that there must be a large expansion of supply services to 
meet the requirements of the oil industry in all sorts of directions. 
Added to this, it seems not unlikely that new industry will be 
attracted to Alberta ; basic industry founded on oil and natural 
gas (e.g. chemicals) and ancillary industry to meet the require- 
ments of additional population that will undoubtedly flow into 
the Province as development progresses. 


short space of two years. 


million barrels might be “ 


‘The one major factor 


CANADA WANTS BRITISH GOODS 


Surveys are continually being 


(Continued from page +) 


improving our trade relations. 
made to find opportunities for the sale of Commonwealth goods. 

The Canadian International ‘Trade Fair provides an excellent 
opportunity for British manufacturers to display their goods to 
Canadian buyers and to buyers from all over the world. 
British firms who took part in our 1948 and 1949 ‘Trade Fairs 
established valuable connections for the sale of their goods, 
Others found the Fair a useful testing 
ground for consumer as well as trade reaction to their styling, 
As a starting point for a real attack on the 
We are gratified to 


especially in Canada. 


quality and prices. 
market the Fair has special advantages. 
know that it has already proved to be a useful sales medium for 
British exporters, and that we are likely to have an even larger 
representation of British goods, including machine tools and 
related lines, at ‘Toronto for the next Trade Fair which will be 


held from May 29 to June 9, Businessmen who are 








that may retard such overall expension is Al!berta’s relatiy 
geographical isolation. pe 
Export Surpluses 

On the broad economic front, Canadian thought and Canad: 
action is bent towards the creation of conditions in which ma 
lateralism can stage a revival, paving the way to an eve 
return to the secure basis of her whole economic structure, slit 
the utilization of her substantial export surpluses with the rest of 
the world to meet her expenditure in the United States, Th. 
are those who hold that such conditions will never return and tha 
Canada, with slim prospects of self-sufficiency, should, for bette 
or for worse, and in her own long-term interests, throw jp he: 
economic lot with the United States. The proponents of such, 
policy either fail to grasp the magnitude of the readjustments thy 
it would entail, or are prepared courageously to face up to them, 
They must presumably be aware that the two economies are py 
really complementary: that United States demand is largel 
focused on relatively few basic products to the exclusion of th 
many manufactured goods that a robust Canadian industry noy 
produces with such skill and on lines parallel to United State 
production. They cannot be unconscious of the fact that th 
United States is herself a great producer of the same priman 
commodities, like wheat, foodstuffs and timber, as those on whic) 
Canadian prosperity has been founded, and that in conditions of 
depression, not only would Canada suffer the same fate as ql 
primary producers, but would be subservient in her newly created 
principal market. No doubt the road back to multilateralism js 
a hard one, but it may be the safer road in the end. 

It is here that the British exporter, in his relations with Canada 
is cast in a vital role. ‘There is an abundance of sympathy await. 
ing him in this country and, what is more important, an en- 
lightened self-interest pointing the way to increased purchases of 
United Kingdom goods. But even these sentiments cannot be 
stretched beyond the confines of ordinary commercial dictates, 
Canada wants to buy our goods, but they have got to be con- 
petitive in price, in quality, in delivery and in servicing. Nothing 
short of this will do. It is no good our saying that our prices are 
reasonable in relation to our costs of production, if similar goods 
can be bought cheaper elsewhere. At the moment, many of our 
consumer goods are not competitive and their prices have got t 
come down if we are to hold, let alone expand, our existing shar 
of the trade. Nobody pretends that Canada is not a difficult 
market, nor that the propinquity of the United States with it 
superb industrial machine, its efficient merchandising and its 
powerful mass-advertising across the border, is not a formidable 
hazard. But there is evidence that by aggressive presistence 
flexibility of outlook and revolutionary methods, even thes 
obstacles can be overcome. Canada expects us to take up the 
challenge. 






exhibiting at this Fair or making a buying trip can obtain full 
particulars from our trade officials located in the United Kingdom 
and throughout the world. 

In this article I have attempted to indicate our earnest desire | 
to see increased imports into Canada from sterling countries | 
and to mention some of the agencies, facilities and sources 0! 
information that are at the disposal of British businessmen who 
are sincerely interested in entering our market with their goods. 
Clearly there is no lack of assistance or of sources of information, 
and all trade ventures between us are blessed by the large measur 
of official and unofficial goodwill that exists on both sides of the 
Atlantic. British businessmen would have difficulty in finding 
a more co-operative atmosphere in which to seek outlets for 
their goods. Whether they make their initial effort at our 
Trade Fair or independently, I can assure all would-be British 
exporters a warm welcome to Canada and the fullest co-operation 
of the officials of my Department. 
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Anexpenditure of 3,000,000,000 dollars on development schemes is 
planned during the next five years. Vast quantities of heavy 
engineering and hydro-electric equipment will be required. A view 
of the great dam of the Saguenay district in the Province of Quebec. 


of our 
JOt t 8 . 
her Progress of the Engineering Industry 
ficult 
th its ® 2 99 
66 
i in “Operation Canada 
adie 
i By SIR HARRY GILPIN 
the Leader of the United Kingdom Engineering Mission to Canada. 
It has become evident from the visit of the United Kingdom Engineering Mission to Canada and from informa- 


tion collected by the President of the Board of Trade in his recent brief tour of the Dominion that perhaps the 
most important opening for United Kingdom goods in the field of engineering products. 
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N the Report of the Engineering Mission to Canada, pub- 
lished early this year, we gave it as our considered opinion 
that there exists in Canada “‘ a solid and expanding market 
for much United Kingdom Engineering Equipment.” At that 
time we had no exact figures upon which to base our estimate, 
but when Mr. C. D. Howe came to England in May, he fully sub- 
stantiated the view we had formed. In 1948, Canada imported 
about $500,000,000 worth of capital equipment. The British 
share amounted only to $40,000,000. 

This, then, is the target at which we have to aim. We are 
not out to enter into head-on competition with the Canadian 
Engineering Industry. That virile and growing enterprise will 
not be able, for years to come, to cover all Canada’s needs. In 
our Conferences with Canadian Engineering firms our aims 
were explained and understood. 


The tim« 
Progress of our 


has now come when we may usefully review the 
‘* Mission to Britain.’”’ Our task has been to 





encourage British manufacturers to enter the Canadian market, 
to explain to them the economic necessity of their doing so in 
the national interest. There could be no appeal to self-interest. 
No incentives were offered. We invited a revival of the old 
spirit of the merchant-adventurer, to animate action, this time, 
without any spur of personal gain. The venturer, indeed, was 
invited to exhibit an altruism greater than that shown by those 
for whom he ventured. 


Industry’s Response 


Under these conditions it is a tribute to the unity of purpose 
which, despite political differences, shines out whenever our 
country’s very life is at stake, that the response to our appeal 
has been so widespread. 

What we had to do first was to fire men’s minds, as ours 
were fired, by the great present and greater future of Canada 
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and to indicate both the promise and the hazards of the venture _ actions and that, if they want to continue selling 
to which we called them. must buy from her. 

Now, when a market has been neglected for years we cannot Scores of British manufacturers have already te 
expect to go into it, as it were, with flags flying and a rollofdrums, and many more are planning to go. ; 
and gain easy and spectacular success. Our web of communica- 
tions has been severed. Agents who used to represent British 


to Britain the, 
N Our adyic, 


Improved Service 


firms, have turned over, perforce, to American representation. Secondly, we urged that our catalogue service should } 
Our present technical achievement is practically unknown. radically improved. We found that the technical libraries, g 
We have to make a fresh start. widely gathered in Canada, had little or no information on o, 

uu 


““ Operation Canada,” therefore, is a long term job. It calls products, whereas | they bulged with that of United States 
for patience and for fortitude. Effort must be closely planned manufacturers. We have reason to believe that this advice ; 
and continued in the face of any early disappointment; but being quickly and efficiently taken. 
we are convinced that the effort will, in the end, succeed, and Thirdly, closely connected with that is the lamentable |g¢, 
that we shall take our proper share in the development of what of circulation of British technical journals. ‘They are practical 
is, in a world of unrest, a stable, enduringly and increasingly Unknown. We have met the leading publishers and they hay 


prosperous community. formed a committee of action. 
The first thing we did on our return to Britain was to address Fourthly, we were tremendously impressed by the oppor. 
meetings of engineering firms in various parts of the country tunity offered for British world-wide experience to be of seryic 


and to put the unvarnished facts before them. These meetings Canada in her great projects of development. She will } 
have been very successful and a further set of them has been spending $3,000,000,000 on these schemes during the next fi 
arranged for the early autumn. At these meetings we urged Years. 


that high executives should, at once, visit Canada and survey Our consulting engineers are not in the field. We have m 
their own field of operations. We pointed out that, to do this the officers of their Association and have pointed out to then 
thoroughly, the West must be included in the itinerary. The how the United States consultant works in close collaboratio; 


West has now a small population but it is growing, and must With the contractors. We have every reason to believe that j 
continue to grow. Both now, and increasingly in the future, Will not be Jong before our consulting engineers will establis! 
it is in the West that we shall make headway, for we can ship themselves in Canada. 

via Vancouver and deliver more cheaply than Eastern com- Capital Equipment 

petitors. The people of the West, too, historically dependent 
upon the British market for their produce, are alive to the in- 
escapable fact that buying and selling are complementary 


Fifthly, I come to what is probably the most important pla 
we have put in being, although it may take the longest time t 
come to full fruition. 

A great deal of Britain’s export of capital equipment is don 
A picture taken from the roof of the power plant which exploits by an army of small businesses, none of which could afford, bj 
the Niagara River. itself, to exploit the Canadian market. , 

His Majesty’s Government accepted our proposal that such 
firms, in any section of the industry, should join together t 
support a skilled specialist representative in Canada. Hi 
would not be a salesman. He would screen agents, explore 
the possibilities and chances of group selling organizations 
and act, generally, as a “ listening post.” 

It was clear that even a group of these small firms would 
need financial backing, and this the Government has agreed t 
give. 





firms, meetings of the officers of Trade Associations have beet 
held and plans are now in hand. We hope eventually to have 
perhaps ten of these experts working in Canada. ‘They wil 
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Full particulars of this service have been circulated to 6,00) 


help each other and their efforts will be co-ordinated at a head- 


the United Kingdom Trade Commissioners, though indepen- 
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EXPORTS 


It will be seen that this new service has great possibilities. 
Our web of communications will be re-formed, with benefit to 
both buyer and seller. 

These, then, are the forces for “ Operation Canada ” already 
in or Moving to, the first line. We have reserves still to come 
into action. 

Post-Graduate Training 

One plan, to which we attach great importance, is the bringing 
to this country of young Canadians for post-graduate training 
in our factories and in those where our machines are used. At 
present these young men go to the United States and, too often, 
do not return to their own country. Young men of this type 
trained to appreciate British practice and performance, may 
well be the resident, technically qualified agents we so badly 
need. ‘This is a plan which should cover the whole of British 
industry and it should be organized on a national scale. The 
Federation of British Industries is the body which should in 
our opinion, make and supervise a national plan. 

Whatever machinery may be devised, however the British 
engineer enters the Canadian field, there are certain imperatives 
that must be constantly before our eyes. 

Canada is a country of free enterprise. We know that we have 
the sympathy and goodwill of the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments. ‘They will do, and are doing, all that they can to help us. 
The legislatures of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, for example, 
have passed resolutions advising that every thing possible should 
be bought from Britain. But the Canadian buyer is a free man. 
His choice of supply is only partially limited by his country’s 
shortage of American dollars. Save for this one factor he is 
untrammelled by directions from on high. He is both keen and 
instructed. He has become familiar with that line of least resist- 
ance, the 49th Parallel. Our Mission brought home to him, 
I believe, the fact that intelligent self-interest demands that he 
should make a change, for, in the walled city of bilateralism, 
only if Canada increases her purchases from us can we maintain, 
much less increase, our purchases from her. 

Four Essential Demands 

The demands, therefore, that the Canadian buyer makes of us, 
can be put under four heads :— 

Quality, price, delivery and service. 

So far as quality goes we need have no fear. Wherever our 
equipment is in use in Canada our craftsmanship is respected. 
Post-war shipments have shown that we have not lost our skill. 

Much has been written and said about prices. So far as 
capital equipment is concerned, Mr. Howe has confirmed our 
view that we are on a competitive basis. At any rate there is 


nothing that technical excellence and intelligent salesmanship 
cannot overcome. 

Quick delivery and the keeping to promised dates, is all- 
important. 


Untold harm has been done, both by the early 


TO 


CANADA 


Part of the generating plant at Niagara Falls. 


post-war offers of two or three years delivery, and by our failure 
to keep to promised dates. We know now, and the point has 
been stressed by the President of the Board of Trade, that 
Canadian orders must go to the head of our lists, whatever 
may be the effect upon our production programme. Mr. Wilson 
has promised “ open favouritism ” in the supply of the necessary 
materials. 

The problem of service and the supply of spare parts must 
be and will be solved. It is being studied closely and may well 
be solved on a co-operative basis. ‘The task is the easier because 
of the superb air-service which covers the whole of Canada. 

To sum up, we may, I think, be modestly encouraged by 
what has already been done, and is being done. We do not 
under-estimate the difficulties of our task. Canada is unlikely, 
at any time to be an easy market, but unless we have lost all 
faith in ourselves, all the spirit of venture which has been the 
glory of our industry and commerce, the Hill of Difficulty, as 
with Christian on his Pilgrimage, can, and will be climbed. 


Guarantees against Overseas Losses on Exports 


ro) 


Firms selling goods to Canada may obtain from the Export Credits Guarantee Department 
Government guarantees which will protect them against losses arising from the major risks of 


overseas trade. 


The Department welcomes enquiries from exporters who might be interested in this insurance 


cover. 
addresses given on page 26. 


Headquarters :9 CLEMENTS LANE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


They are invited to call, write or phone to the address given below or to one of the 
Correspondence should be marked “ Dollar Drive.” 


Telephone : MANsion House 8771. 


For addresses of Branch Offices, see page 26. 
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PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


CANADA 


EXPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, there is opportu- 


nity for new business in Ontario. 


Ontario has the largest share of Canada’s consumer 


market, with more money to spend than any ctker zone 


Yearly, Ontario’s purchases by industry are almost one. 


half the nation’s total. 


Over one-third of Canada’s buying power is concentrated 


in Industrial Ontario. 


The TRADE & INDUSTRY DEPT. at ONTARIO HOUSE 
offers a free and confidential service to EXPORTERS and 
MANUFACTURERS entering this expanding market. 


write or call 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
ONTARIO HOUSE 


CHARLES II STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
















No sooner sold 
than there... 

















.. when you 

FLY your 
FREIGHT 
by Speedbird 













Consider these advantages : 





e Individual handling, prompt delivery e Reduced 
packing costs, low insurance rates e Less danger 
of damage or pilferage e A_ wider selling 
area e@ Easier maintenance of overseas stocks 


e Samples or complete orders get there faster. 


Your local B.O.A.C. Forwarding Agent makes no 
charge for expert advice, detailed information or 


air freight bookings across the world by Speedbird. 


IT’S A SMALL WORLD BY SPEEDBIRD 


B-0-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIR- 
WAYS LTD., SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS & TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. 














In common with their 
sisters the world over, 
Canadian women are 
clothes-conscious. 

They have a particular 
liking for British woollen 


goods. 








NLIKE the United Kingdom manufacturer who produces 

goods to be bought, the Canadian makes merchandise to 

be sold. Therein lies the difference between the 
traditional outlook as exemplified by many United Kingdom 
manufacturers and the modern in which our Canadian and United 
States friends are pastmasters. Furthermore, it is a fundamental 
of North American salesmanship that the manufacturer must 
assume the active responsibility for the sale of his own product. 
This does not mean that he must establish his own wholesale or 
retail distribution organization. But equally it does not mean 
that he need leave the sale of his product in the hands of uncon- 
trolled or unduly independent intermediaries. 

To repeat a phrase used in an article in the Board of Trade 
Journal on August 13 last, the attitude typified by one United 
Kingdom manufacturer who remarked “ I make the goods. It is 
up to the merchant to sell ’em,” is simply not understood in 
Canada. ‘The Canadian manufacturer is primarily a merchand- 
iser who sells his product with a single-minded devotion to which 
both trade buyers and public have become accustomed. Against 








Merchandising in Canada 






Requires a Distinctive Technique 


By J. PATERSON 


United Kingdom Trade Commissioner in Montreal. 


Canada does things in her own way. And it is not necessarily the British way. Here goods are bought ; 
in Canada they are sold. It is the manufacturer who is the driving force in the chain of salesmanship 
until the goods reach the consumer. 


such competition no manufacturer who hands over selling 
responsibility to an unsupported independent importer can hope 
to succeed. In their merchandising efforts Canadian manufac- 
turers tend more and more to sell direct. Many have ceased to 
use the services of the wholesaler (the stockholder in the main 
centres of a wide range of competing goods) using where necessary 
the services of a sole distributor (the stockholder of a narrow range 
of non-competing goods providing a more detailed selling service 
than the wholesaler). The latter is greatly undermining the 
position of the former. Where the manufacturer cannot sell 
direct he makes sure that he controls distribution. 


Manufacturer as Sales Promoter 


In a comparatively small domestic market with an industry run 
on mass production lines, it is inevitable that manufacturers are 
concerned to see that sales of their goods are as great as possible. 
The wholesaler who is able to switch from one source to another 
is not as concerned about the fate of a particular product. ‘The 
result is that the manufacturer becomes his own major sales 
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promoter, and the wholesaler or sole distributor merely the order 
taker and stockholder. Far too many United Kingdom manu- 
facturers tend to imagine that agents and wholesalers will see to 
the necessary work of promotion. For the reasons already 
mentioned agents (even those provided with an advertising 
allowance) and wholesalers are not accustomed to putting forth 
abnormal sales efforts on behalf of a manufacturer they represent 
or whose goods they carry in stock. On the contrary they are 
used to being spoon fed, advised and supported in every con- 
ceivable way. 

Failure to appreciate that the prime responsibility for sales 
rests upon the manufacturer himself has been a main cause of the 
United Kingdom’s inability to secure a greater share of the 
Canadian market for imported goods. ‘The assumption of this 
responsibility will, as no intermediary can do, bring the manu- 
facturer in direct contact with those factors which point the way 
to successful selling in Canada. Sentiment toward United 
Kingdom goods in Canada is satisfactory, but that sentiment is 
not strong enough to overlook excessive price, if it exists ; lack of 
North American eye appeal in design, style or package ; lack of 
adjustment to climate where necessary, or articles not being con- 
sistently stocked in Canada. Lack of direct observation of these 
and other factors bearing on sales and unwillingness to accept the 
reports of the agent on the spot can lead only to failure. ‘Too 
many manufacturers expect the agent to sell the product “ as 
made ”’ instead of making the product to sell. 

It behoves every United Kingdom manufacturer interested in 
selling to Canada to investigate the market for himself or have it 
investigated by a person whose reports and judgment he is pre- 
pared to accept. It is futile to send out a representative only to 
put him on the defensive when he returns. ‘The concensus of 
opinion amongst United Kingdom manufacturers resident in 
Canada is that attempts to influence home factories in ways and 
means to maintain or increase business from Canada have for the 
most part proved ineffective: 


Appointment of Agents 


Having investigated the market thoroughly the manufacturer 
should be equally painstaking in the appointment of agents or 
distributors. ‘There are many agents of United Kingdom manu- 
facturers in Canada whose industry and integrity are beyond 
question ; nevertheless great care should be exercised in making 
appointments direct or indirect. Agencies should not be granted 
to visitors from Canada without the closest enquiry. 


When, after thorough investigation, an agent has been appointed 
the United Kingdom manufacturer should develop the most close 
and friendly relations with him. United States manufacturers, 
for geographical and other reasons, find it easy to gain the 
confidence and therefore the enthusiastic support of their 
Canadian representatives. United Kingdom manufacturers are 
prone to accord the agent no more than the status of employee and 
to keep him at arm’s length in the matters such as their manu- 
facturing, designing, pricing and delivery difficulties in contrast 
to the attitude adopted by United States makers. 

United Kingdom manufacturers should be quite sure that 
representatives appointed, or the physical tools of business to be 
employed, are on a scale commensurate with the prestige of the 
parent company, or that they bear some contemporary resem- 
blance to the existing facilities of a United States or Canadian 
competitor. It will be appreciated that it is comparatively easy 
for United States manufacturers to establish satisfactory arrange- 
ments for business in Canada. Unfortunately, however, the 
consumer public makes no allowance for the greater difficulties of 
the British manufacturer arising from the geographical position 
of his factory. 

When difficulties detrimental to British-Canadian trade arise, 
correspondence is the only medium of intercourse. Writers of 
westbound letters or cables should, whenever possible, correspond 
with complete understanding, frankness and despatch in an 
endeavour to offset the effect of telephone or easy travel inter- 


Journal on August 13) and of forms of publicity are special studies 
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course in like circumstances between Canada and the United 
States. Correspondence clerks should be well ve-sed jp the 
geography of Canada and the temperament of th People in 
different parts of Canada as well as in the terminolog . or nomen. 
clature adopted in Canada. There is a growing comiion National 
spirit throughout the Dominion, but it should int: rest British 
manufacturers to know that the Eastern Maritime Provinces are 
conscious of their closeness to Britain and the United States 
Quebec has its distinct French characteristics, Ontario uncon. 
sciously looks south, the mid-Western Provinces are more 
interested in farming and exploration than manufacturing, anq 
British Columbia is naturally more conscious of the Pacific than 
of the Atlantic. 

British Columbia prefers to rely upon direct Pacific connections 
rather than connections via Central or Eastern Canada. Much 
the same can be said for the Eastern Maritime Provinces, which 
prefer direct connections with Britain rather than via what js 
termed Upper Canada. 

No import business from Britain to anywhere in Canada should 
be done via New York or other United States centres. 


Adaptation to Canadian Conditions 

Since the cost of wholesale or retail marketing in Canada js 
higher than it is generally understood to be in Britain, Canadian 
selling prices should not be set arbitrarily by the British manu- 
facturer, despite long-established customs in his domestic market, 
Instead, the British manufacturer should accept, after careful 
investigation, the advice of his Canadian representative as to 
selling prices to consumers and discounts to sub-agents. Further- 
more, when, as is sometimes the case, prices of some consumer 
goods fluctuate overnight, Canadian representatives of British 
manufacturers competing in such goods should be in a position to 
meet fluctuations quickly enough to prevent withdrawal of public 
support. 

Assessment of the Canadian market based entirely upon popula- 
tion is misleading ; rather should it be based upon buying habit, 
Generally speaking, per capita consumption in Canada is greater 
than in the United Kingdom and it is misleading to judge from 
population figures alone. 

In studying the Canadian market, attention must be given to 
the large proportion of French-speaking people in Canada, 
mainly resident in the Province of Quebec, together with their 
characteristics and cultural attainments. Representatives in the 
Province of Quebec should be bilingual. To be successful in 
consumer goods, labels and instructions must also be printed in 
both English and French with nomenclature appropriate to 
common usage in French Canada. 


Service and Publicity 

With few exceptions, landed costs in terms of Canadian 
currency must be the basis of nearly all business negotiations. 
North American business men have made a fetish of the word 
“service,” and, although abuse of that word has existed, North 
American manufacturers make it as easy as possible for buyers to 
purchase goods by quoting all-in prices in terms clearly under- 
stood by the buyer. 

Broken delivery promises have caused great loss of trade with 
Canada. It is appreciated that failure to deliver according to 
promise is at times inevitable, but it does not appear to be 
generally understood in Britain that the Canadian market is 
distinctly seasonal. Sporting or other goods promised for 
delivery in the spring but arriving in the autumn must lie dormant 
until the next year at the expense of the importer whose dis- 
satisfaction with such transactions prejudices continuance of 
trade. United Kingdom manufacturers should discipline them- 
selves to refuse delivery promises, especially in regard to seasonal 
goods, if there be the slightest doubt as to ability to keep such 
promises. More goodwill can be established by frankness in 
these matters than otherwise. 

The questions of advertising (dealt with in the Board of Trade 
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in themselves, but .cference must be made to this essential element 
of trade with Canada. Canadian advertising agents agree that 
British advertising in the domestic market is not less effective nor 
has less appeal than advertising in North America, but the 
difference in method of appeal or approach has to be recognized. 
This difference is due to a copious flow across the border of 
\merican radio advertising and a high circulation in Canada of 
American periodicals, so that advertising practice between the 
two countries has tended toward uniformity. 

Generally speaking, British advertising cannot be exported 
to Canada; North American atmosphere or flavour in advertising 
products is necessary. The British manufacturer must be 
prepared to give consideration to slogans or captions which 
may appear abhorrent to him, but he should nevertheless be 
prepared to adopt them if they are strongly advised by his 
Canadian advertising counsel or his own agent. Canadian 
advertising counsel should be employed and publicity campaigns 
planned and copy prepared by them. 

British manufacturers exporting all over the world have some- 
times adopted a standard form of packing designed to meet the 
requirements of the farthest destination or most difficult climate. 
Some Canadian agents have found crating or packing unneces- 
sarily heavy and expensive for the Atlantic voyage, and these 
agents recommend reforms calculated to reduce cost without 
loss of protection of goods. 


Customs Regulations 

Canadian agents are themselves conscious of the difficulty 
at times of keeping up to date with Customs regulations or 
changes thereto. They urge, however, that British manufac- 
turers save time, expense and annoyance to Canadian agents 
or purchasers by subscribing to official publications on the 
subject. Changes in rates of duty, Customs tariff regulations 
and commercial legislation generally, whether contemplated 
orimmediately effective, are at once reported, usually by telegraph, 
to the Board of ‘Trade in London by the United Kingdom Senior 
Trade Commissioner in Ottawa. These notifications are pub- 
lished in the Board of Trade Fournal, and by consulting this 
journal regularly firms may keep themselves informed of tariff 
and other changes affecting their products. 

In expressing his views in general on merchandising in 
Canada the ‘Trade Commissioner has had in mind the importation 
of finished articles into Canada from Britain and emphasis has 
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been laid upon the necessity of presenting such articles in a 


form acceptable to the Canadian consumer. Some articles 
require no modification and are acceptable as sold in the home 
market. Others require modification attainable in the factory 
before they are exported to Canada. 

In other cases necessary modifications to make articles accept- 
able to the Canadian purchaser are either too extensive or too 
disruptive to manufacturing methods to be embarked upon in 
Britain. It is in connection with these last-named articles that 
special comment should be made. 

It is not within the scope of this article to deal with the com- 
plete manufacture in Canada of United Kingdom goods. It is, 
however, felt that more trade could have been done in the past 
had it been possible to arrange completion of processing, assembly 
or final packing in the Dominion, with a view to attaining maxi- 
mum Canadian consumer appeal. Some British manufacturers 
have succeeded in attracting considerably more business by 
arranging with Canadian branches or agents to complete articles 
in Canada from partly processed or completed material or units 
made in Britain. There are more instances where extension of 
this practice would be beneficial to all concerned, thereby 
increasing the over-all volume of business done in Canada by 
Britain. 


Trade with Canada can be Increased 


The problems of the British manufacturer must increase 
rather than diminish. Yet to cultivate the Canadian market 
the British manufacturer must suit his technique to it. Some of 
Britain’s manufacturers may find the Canadian market distasteful 
when contrasted with other markets where goods can be sold 
to an import agent f.o.b. London at United Kingdom prices 
recovering cash against documents. He may be asked to pay 
freight and import costs into Canada, often-times to place goods 
on consignment with his distributor, perhaps to supply service 
experts, to flood the market with advertising literature, or to 
provide liberal advertising appropriation, or even to bear the 
cost of detail or goodwill travellers. He must sometimes do all 


these things to meet United States competition. 

To conclude with a repetition of the dicta in the opening para- 
graph of this article, the United Kingdom manufacturer must 
produce goods to sell and assume the prime responsibility for 
selling them. 





Antique stores at 
Victoria, B.C., 
are famous. 
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A residential street in Winnipeg, once a Hudson’s Bay Company trading post 
and now one of the most important business centres of the Dominion. 


THE TYPICAL CANADIAN HOME 


combines comfort and charm with... 


2 practical efficiency The housewife reacts to the quality and appearance of Brit 
silver, cutlery, glassware - 











Distinctive architecture is favoured by the Federation of Canadian Architects, 
two of whom designed and built this Vancouver home. 
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» +. and tablewa A little Ottawa girl hangs up her 
stocking on Christmas Eve. 
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Why the British 


should take orders 
from Canada 





ome like the U.S.A., 
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CANADA 


PROVINCE OF SASKATCH 


Britain is the’ Principal 


Saskatchewan Food Products. 


Saskatchewan. 


Saskatchewan recognizes that. if 
is to be sold in Britain 
EKurope. 


are imported into the province : there is 
manufacturing competition. 


Farm cash income in 1948 was $537,267,000. 


representatives, write : 
Graham Spry 


Government of Saskatchewan 
28 CHESTER STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
BRITISH TRADE WEEK-——-SEPTEMBER 23 
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Market 


More than 
half the bread of England comes from the | 


and Europe. 
Saskatchewan must buy in Britain and 
Almost all capital and consumer goods | 


Saskatchewan is 2 $700.000.000 Market 


ment in public works, building, farms and other 
construction is estimated at $2,0000,000 annually. 


For information, market data; assistance in appointing agents and 


Agent General in the United Kingdom and Europe 
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“i WANT TO EXPORT 





The report of the United Kingdom Engineering Mission 
to Canada stressed the need for exporters to quote prices 
which include all charges to destination if effective com- 
petition is to be offered in the Canadian market. In 
co-operation with its extensive Organization in Canada, 
LEP can accept shipments for delivery to site anywhere 
LEP have the experience and the 
equipment needed for handling machinery and plant, and 
will gladly supply inclusive quotations covering collection, 


in the Dominion. 


packing, shipping, and delivery. 


Telephcne : Telegrams : 
CENtral 5050 Depolep, Cent., 
(20 lines). London. 





LEP TRANSPORT LTD. 


[SUNLIGHT WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, LOND 


30 Offices in Gt. Britain, Associated Companies and Agents throughout the world. 


Offices in Canada: LEP TRANSPORT (CANADA) LT 
417 St. Peter Street, MONTREAL; 20 Temperance Street, TO 
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By I. H. MACDONALD 


combined operation. articularly 
this article is primarily concerned. 


NE FACT that should be remembered in marketing in 

Canada is that Canada extends 3,500 miles and is 

occupied by a mere 13 million people with density of 
population in only 65 primary markets, This is often over- 
looked, yet from this fact stem considerations which may deter- 
mine the success or failure of a merchandising-advertising 
campaign in this land of bounty with the second ranking buying 
power in the world. 

When this fact 7s remembered it changes one’s whole approach 
to selling in Canada, 

Economically, there are four Canadas : the Maritime Provinces 

in the east ; Quebec and Ontario adjoining them ; the Prairie 
Provinces ; and British Columbia in the far west. 
In the Maritimes, industries are the primary processing of 
natural resources. ‘There are coal and iron in Nova Scotia, and 
coal seams are worked for miles under the ocean bed ; but there 
is little heavy industry which these mines can supply. New 
Brunswick is rich in lumber and production of wood pulp ; 
Prince Edward Island is noted for its fertile farms, and to the 
seaward are shoals which extend to the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland, 


An Industrial Extension 

The second Canada of Ontario and Quebec is a lusty and 
booming extension of the industrial systems of the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Michigan. ‘The city of Hamilton, 
Ontario, for example, resounds like another Pittsburgh with the 
roar of heavy industry. Hamilton’s diverse output embraces 
textiles and electrical goods amongst 500 other industries, From 
the blast furnaces of Hamilton steel flows at the rate of 2 million 
tons a year, and out of a population exceeding 200,000, this heavy 
industry employs 1 out of 8. Ontario has a salt water shore line 
of 680 miles, and a fresh water shore line of 2,362 miles. 

The Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
teed 3,750,000 head of cattle ; produce 33,000 barrels of oil a 
day from untold resources; yield 315,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in a season reaped from 23 million acres. This is the third 
Canada, Seventy years ago 25,000 people lived in the Prairie 
Provinces, To-day there are 2} million. 

Behind the Rockies, British Columbia, the fourth Canada, 
looks south to Washington, Oregon and California. British 
Columbia leads Canada in the production of lumber and timber. 
It is famed for its salmon, and the great fruit valleys of the 
Fraser river, British Columbia is the youngest province of 
Canada in the sense that a greater proportion of young people 
live there than in other provinces, This is true, despite the fact 
that Vancouver Island has been a favourite retirement spot for 
elderly Canadians. 

_This, then, in total, is Canada, a country larger than the 
[ nited States and Alaska combined. ; 

The Newfoundland and Nova Scotian fisherman, probably of 
Scottish or Irish stock, is familiar with his Province’s more than 
5,000 miles of coastline. This to him is Canada. 

Nearly 1,000 miles away the town of Granby, Quebec, sums 
rs! the French-Canadian way of life ; its solid Catholic population 
ollowing a tranquil pattern of life handed down and cherished for 
300 years. ‘This too is Canada. 





{t Changes Your Whole Approach 
to Selling in Canada 


General Manager, Canadian Daily Newspapers Associaticn. 


\fanufacturers and exporters will do well to remember that in Canada 
advertising and merchandising go hand in hand as two co-related aspects of a 
This particularly applies to consumer goods, with which 
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The Calgary Exhibition and 
Stampede of 1949 is history — an | 
event we will all remember with 
gratitude, especially for the mar- 
velous display of friendship and 
goodwill exhibited by your Mayor 
and the citizens who accompanied 
him. 

You came, said Mayor Mc- 
Callum, to “sell friendship... 
nothing else.” You succeeded 
admirably, and you have bound the if 
cords of friendship more closely 
and tightly by the ity eee 


lemonstration of jollit ge 
ine sincerity. é ; 
helped } 


A country so 
vast that Canad- 
ians make good- 
will tours to meet 
and greet 
Canadians. 





Montreal—the world’s largest inland port, with its old-world 
open air markets, its Notre Dame church holding 10,000 wor- 
shippers at one time, its fashionable stores, its night clubs—is 
another Canada. 


Most British City 


Overnight on the train—an 8-hour journey—is ‘Toronto, 
self-styled ‘‘ the most British city in the Commonwealth.” It is a 
hustling mid-West American city . with an English accent. 
It has the biggest hotel in the British Empire, also the biggest 
University in the Empire. To some it is known as “ ‘Toronto the 
Good,” and to most people it is a dull place to spend a Sunday. 

A thousand miles away is Winnipeg—the fourth city of 
Canada, This is the capital city of Manitoba. It has 1,200 acres 
of railway yards to handle the wheat flowing in from the prairies 
for world markets. Yet Manitoba is no longer a wheat province 
—rather it produces wheat, mixed farming, gold, silver, copper 
and zinc. The town of Flin Flon is 40 miles from any highway 
—accessible only by air and a solitary railway line, and in this 
fantastic little town are mined $15 million of zinc and copper 
each year, 

A further thousand miles westward are the cattle city of 
Calgary, the oil city of Edmonton . and so on and so on 
for hundreds of miles until one reaches Victoria, B.C. 

Being a Canadian can mean four or five different things in as 
many parts of this tremendous country. ‘To the fisherman of 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia the lumberjack of New 
Brunswick . . . the asbestos worker of Quebec . the in- 
dustrialist of Montreal and ‘Toronto the mixed farmer of 
Ontario . the wheat farmer of the Prairies the lumber- 
jack of British Columbia Canada means their own separate 
part of a vast Dominion, 

Canadians make goodwill tours to meet and greet Canadians, 

Against the backdrop, then, of 3,500 miles and 13 million 
people, it becomes apparent that each of the 65 primary markets 
of Canada, isolated from one another in varying degree, has its 
own district character and differences. 

In 1939, 1947 and again this year, the Canadian Daily News- 
papers Association, which is representative of 86 of the 89 
Canadian daily newspapers, French and English alike, undertook 
a Consumer Survey to ascertain the habits of Canadians from 
coast to coast, 

Canadian buying habits immediately reflect the immensity of 
this country. 
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(1) There are regional peculiarities of climate and seasonal 
changes which must be recognized in merchandising. 
The southernmost tip of the Province of Ontario extends 
below the 42nd parallel—the same parallel that is officially 
designated as the northernmost boundary of the State of 
California. 

Canada, because of her vastness, has a climate which 
ranges from temperate to Continental to Arctic. 

There are differences in shopping habits. Whereas the 
peak day for buying groceries may be Thursday in one 
city, it may just as likely be Friday in another, but 100 
miles distant, 

There are differences in tastes in different parts of the 
Dominion, It was found that in Trois Rivieres, Quebec, 
81-5 per cent. of the people bought pea soup and 19°8 per 
cent. bought clam chowder, whereas in the city of Saint 
John in the adjoining province of New Brunswick, 
33-1 per cent. of the people bought pea soup and 36-9 per 
cent. bought clam chowder. 

These local differences can be multiplied indefinitely. 


Advertising Must Penetrate 


There are equally numerous indications that a formula of 
advertising and merchandising which may succeed in the densely 
populated United States or United Kingdom does not neces- 
sarily apply in Canada, Advertising-merchandising in Canada 
has got to be flexible. For example, a timely release for a winter 
underwear campaign might be one date in the Maritimes, another 
in Ontario and still a third in British Columbia. 

Advertising-merchandising has got to penetrate. That is, it 
has got to do a localized job, Each of the 65 primary markets 
of Canada stands on its own two feet, aloof and independent of 
other primary markets, 

Visitors from the United Kingdom marvel at the 30-page daily 
newspaper turned out in the city of Kitchener (population 
40,823), or the 36-page newspaper turned out in Hamilton 
(population 182,023). The explanation is that each city is an 
entity, standing apart from the metropolis of Toronto (some- 
times impolitely called ‘“‘ Hogtown ’’) respectively 73 miles and 
42 miles distant, 

The interests and arts of each city are something peculiar to 
itself. The growth of the “ local” daily newspaper of 30 pages 
has para'leled the growth of the metropolitan newspaper. If 
this fact of 65 primary markets is understood, it will make the 
United Kingdom manufacturer ponder in regard to the problem 
of distribution. 

Too frequently he sets about to acquire ‘‘ Canadian distribu- 
tion ” forgetting that the size of the Province of Ontario alone is 
equal to that of the British Isles, and that obtaining ‘‘ Canadian 
distribution’ is tantamount to obtaining distribution over a 
distance equal to that of from London to Moscow and beyond. 
In 1948 a United Kingdom wool textile mission to Canada said 
that the formula for merchandising in Canada was : 

“ Bringing to the notice of the ultimate user the excellence 
of a product, providing some means by which he can readily 
identify it, and making it possible for him to obtain the 
product without difficulty when and where he wants it.” 
With this we have no quarrel, but we cannot recall one case out 

of 66 cases with which we have a working familiarity where all 
three factors in the formula have been observed. 
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There is much too much selling of United Kingdom ad 
vaguely described as “‘ Made in England”’; there jg no «°” 
availability ”’ as so directed ; there is much wasted lie 
in “ making the excellence of the product known” |. re, 
tising where the availability is sketchy, if existent at al)” 

Canadians would not for a moment dispute the likelihoog t 
Britain can make a better crichet bat than would probably 
made in Canada, as we would argue that we can make lal 
hockey stick or the United States a better baseball bat. 

So, too, Canadians at large are disposed to regard cen», 
British products as of superlative quality. A consumer “te 
conducted by the Canadian Daily Newspapers Associa, 
representative of over one million Canadian homes, ¢lici: 
support of this belief that Canadians prefer British tex, 
British shoes, British chinaware, etc. etc. These are, int 
Canadian idiom, “ naturals.” 

We would suggest, then, that you venture into this coup, 
with what is a “natural” . . . something that we are Prepar 
to pre-suppose is better by reason of its being made in Brin; 
Secondly that you follow the formula laid down by the Uni: 
Kingdom wool textile mission. (Identify to the Canadian o, 
sumer by brand name ; make known the claims of your brand; 
the Canadian consumer ; but, above all, make your produc 
readily available.) 

To-day our daily newspapers are carrying advertising for 
number of British lines where, within the limits of extrey 
venturesomeness, the C.D.N.A. has told the manufacturers th: 
they are advertising something that is not “ Available at all go: 
stores ”’ as claimed—indeed is not available at all in many oft 
cities where it is advertised. 

Summing up, then, we suggest that : 


(1) Ifthe United Kingdom manufacturer has a “ natural” 
(2) If he takes one or two Canadian cities as test markets ; 
(3) If he will adequately advertise in these test cities ; 

(4) If he will permit the retail outlets to run their signature 


under his advertisement—which is extremely important 
he can test his likelihood of success in Canada with 
minor investment. 
Test markets may be large or small, depending on what th: 
United Kingdom manufacturer might consider as “ adequat 
availability.” If his product is, let us say, a drug produc 
difficulties might confront him in getting quick and adequat 
distribution in Toronto with its 480 drug stores, while distribu. 
tion would be readily obtainable in a city of 30,000 population, 
We cannot stress too much the importance of “ dealer 
tie-ins.” 
of a “ tie-in’’ will uncover an “ out of stock ” 
is quickly corrected when the retailer spends his own mone\ 
. . . however little. 
Above all, tell your story .o the Canadian consumer . . . th 
housewife. Let her decide whether your prices are too hig 
. your line out of style. 
prejudiced intermediaries. 
The Western Daily Newspaper Advertising Managers Ass 


“cc 


ciation at their 31st Annual Meeting in Banff Springs Hotel 1 
July this year, had this to say about British firms doing busines 


in Canada. 


“The W.D.N.A.M.A. cannot wholly agree with thi 
findings of various United Kingdom Trade Missions | 
Canada that British manufacturers are being ‘ out-styled ’ an’ 





** In Canada and the United States merchandis- 
ing through the medium of dealer tie-ins is a 
necessity if the advertising is to be completely No. 


cess. be ¢ 78290 

effective. A great number of English manu- Contact Local C.G.E. Sales Office 
facturers > Peas r another, » failing 

facturers, for one reason or another, are fa ling rurAee wore for list gf DEALERS’ NAMES FOR 

to do what we in Canada know to be a primary 


necessity.” 
W. GeorceE Akins, President, Walsh 
Advertising Co. Limited. 
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MACLAREN ADVERTISING COMPANY LTD. 
372 BAY STREET 


TORONTO. ONTARIO «MAY 16, 1949 
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are unable to mect Canadian competition on a competitive 
ur basis. While this is probably so in respect to consumer 
ve in some cases, nevertheless in the opinion of our 
members the inability of most United Kingdom manufac- 
turers to entrench in the Canadian market is due to failure to 
recognize North American methods of marketing ; adver- 
rising and merchandising. In particular there is failure to 
identify United Kingdom merchandise by brand name ; to 
make it readily available at the retail store level and to submit 
the case for British merchandise, for which in many instances 
there has been an expressed Canadian Consumer preference, 
o the final jury of Canadian public opinion via consumer 
advertising.” 
C. D. Jackson, Managing Director of Time and Life Incor- 
yorated, on his return from England in 1948 had this to say to 


the writer : 


“Tt seems incredible that there should be so many United 
Kingdom firms who are unwilling to adapt their products or 
techniques to the elementary sales idiom of your country and 
mine.* Now is the time for one British manufacturer suc- 
cessfully to increase his sales in this country and let others 
know about it.” 


and to this we add a fervent “ Amen.”’ 


#Qne United Kingdom firm finds free sampling successful in other 


countries, but a failure in Canada. Canadians responded when asked 
to pay for a sample. 
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For the modest expenditure of $6,000 a United Kingdom 
manufacturer can do a compact and completely adequate job 
with the equivalent of ten quarter page newspaper advertise- 
ments, and with saturation circulation, in any of the following 
alternative markets : 

(a) Complete circulation coverage in all newspapers in the 

three test markets of Victoria, Vancouver and Winnipeg. 

(b) Complete circulation coverage in 13 small test cities in 
the Prairies and British Columbia. 

(c) Complete circulation coverage in all newspapers in 
Toronto, or in Montreal. 

(d) Complete circulation coverage in 13 of the smaller 
markets in Ontario, ranging from 20,000 to 30,000 
population. 

There are many alternative groupings which permit of a compact 
job being done. 

$6,000 properly spent will be much more satisfactory in the 
long run to you and to us than a $20,000 expenditure spent over 
too wide an area and with no proper merchandising of your 
advertising. 

Do a thorough job of merchandising and advertising at modest 
cost in limited areas where all the factors can be controlled. 
Establish in an area—extend to other areas as success is obtained. 

Always remember the immensity of Canada. 

At the level of the man in the street there is considerable 
affection and goodwill for the ‘‘ Old Country.” 

Tell your story, then—the story of your superlative goods to 
the Canadian people—the 34 million households of Canada. 














Let Cook’s handle all your problems of Packing 
Shipping — Insurance -— _ Inland Delivery 


Customs — Export and Import Clearance 
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HEAD OFFICE: BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1I. 


Telephone : Grosvenor 4000 


Branches throughout Great Britain, Canada and the U.S.A. 












Good Packaging 


It is emphasized that in Canada goods are sold, not bough/, and that our exports must not only be good, but 
look good. Attractive and suitable packaging thus becomes of essential importance. 
is Carrying out an extensive survey on Packaging on behalf of the Board of Trade. 


ELL the sizzle not the steak.” Elmer Wheeler’s precept 
neatly sums up a whole philosophy of North American 
marketing. In Canada, no less than in the United States, 
the package and presentation is considered as important as the 
product itself at the time and point of final sale. 

It is the importance of this phase of packaging and presenta- 
tion which is sometimes underestimated by the United Kingdom 
exporter to Canada, and it will therefore form the first subject 
of this article. ‘The second subject will ke another phase of 
packaging and presentation—that of packaging in shipping units 
for the convenience of the wholesaler. Although the United 
Kingdom exporter is often admitted to be an expert in packaging 
for overseas transport and storage, it is beginning to be evident 
that he is not paying sufficient attention to the problems of 
wholesale handling, particularly regarding the sub-dividing of 
his export pack into shipping units. 

These two subjects have been chosen to illustrate some of the 
problems in a field which is too great to cover in a single article. 
Each type of goods needs individual treatment in the final 
analysis. In addition to consumer products there are great 
possibilities for the application of packaging and presentation to 
capital goods selling in Canada. 


Consumer Habits 

The design of the successful retail package is dictated by 
retail sales methods and by consumer buying habits. Whenever 
Canadian methods or habits differ from those in the United 
Kingdom, the successful package may differ, too. Canadian 
retailing differs considerably from United Kingdom retailing. 
Two of the most important aspects are, firstly, the tendency to 
combine the functions of several types of retailing under one 
roof, and secondly the growing acceptance of self-service 
methods. 

In food retailing groceterias, supermarkets, etc., show by 
their appearance from coast to coast in Canada that the trend 
towards combination stores (selling meat, fish, groceries, veget- 
ables and household sundries) is much farther advanced than 
in the United Kingdom where the butcher, fishmonger, grocer 
and greengrocer more often survive as separate units. 

In pharmaceutical retailing, the “‘ corner drug store ” is a far 
cry from the United Kingdom chemist shop. As well as main- 
taining their original functions of fulfilling prescriptions with 
professional accuracy, the drug stores have very generallv 
blossomed forth into social centres with soda fountains and 
snack bars, and they also display amongst other things toys, 
sports equipment, magazines, cigarettes and confectionery. 
A typical Canadian drug store therefore combines the duties of a 
United Kingdom chemist, restaurant, toy shop, news-stand, 
tobacconist and confectioner. 

The successful outcome of such combinations in food retailing 
and drug retailing has led to experiments in other trades. 
Tobacconists sometimes handle handkerchiefs and men’s wear 
stores have experimented with selling radios and other household 
equipment which might be bought by the man, 


are Essential 
By JOHN C. PHILPOT 


Manager, Canadian Office, British Export Trade Research Organization, 
69 York Street, Toronto. 
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The second way in which Canadian retailing is so differ, 
from that of the United Kingdom is in the prevalence of sqj 
service. 

Self-service alone is available in the groceterias and super. 
markets while self-service is combined with clerk service in tl 
smaller food stores. A combination of self and clerk service ; 
very common in other retail outlets such as drug stores, hardway 
stores and variety stores. Selling methods have their dite: 
influence on buying habits, and where Canadian methods diffe 
from the United Kingdom methods, habits will differ also, 


Selling on Sight 

The Canadian consumer has most of her daily needs attractiy¢| 
and scientifically displayed under one roof. With self-seryic 
she may examine them all without haste or hurry and then selec; 
the products and brands which she needs and which appea 
to her. She has no need of a shopping list, but uses the store « 
one, taking what she wants as she sees it. 

The influence of the food and drug and variety stores has mad 
itself felt in the retailing of many other products: consumer 
who daily shop in food and drug stores where perhaps 90 pe 
cent of the products on display are pre-packaged, are natural 
inclined towards the packaged articles. There appears to be: 
growing consumer acceptance for sealed pre-packs which g 
straight from the manufacturer through wholesale and retail 1 
the user unopened. 

In these circumstances, the importance of the final packag 
can scarcely be over-emphasized—especially by the exporters 
Apart from costly consumer advertising, the package is thi 
exporter’s sole personal link with his overseas customer and 
has the great advantage of the last word—it can convey a sales 
appeal just as the decision is being made—whether to buy th 
exporter’s or a competitor’s brand. By the package, the produc 
is judged. 

It is evident from a review of packages on display inside thi 
United Kingdom that our packaging experts need no instructio! 
from Canada on the essentials of good package design. However 
a review of United Kingdom packages on display in Canadi 
prompts the question whether all United Kingdom experts havi 
paid sufficient attention to the different environment broughi 
about by a revolution in Canadian retailing and the differen! 
work their packages must therefore perform. For this reason 
it may be useful briefly to recapitulate the packaging points 
which are currently exercising Canadian packaging experts. 

(1) Potential Consumers.—Have war and post-war conditions—con- 

bined with the trend towards larger stores (in food, drug an¢ 
variety lines)—led to important changes in the age, income 0 
language groups of potential consumers? United Kingdom 
exports in particular are probably very much affected by changes 
in social grouping of their potential consumers. 
(2) Difficulties of vackaging for a Bilingual Country.—Canada has 
nearly 3} million citizens whose mother language is French ané 
who ‘expect at least instructions for using a product to be 
French. A common packaging solution is to reserve one sic 
and a reverse front for the Frei.ch (Canadian) language. 
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Colour of Labels and Packages.— Bigger stores often entail better 
lighting conditions and different colour schemes on packages. 
Widespread adoption of technical advances: in interior lighting 
have the same effect. The French culture also affects choice of 
colour—orange is not likely to appeal strongly in a predominantly 
French Canadian Catholic area. White is returning in popularity. 


Lettering. The changes in retailing have changed the position 
in which the package is offered to the customer, and may make 
changes in lettering necessary. Distances from which packages 
gre viewed affect lettering vitally. So, too, the angles—eye level, 
from below, or from above. The bold lettering—from edge to 
edge of the package—once desirable when the package stood 
alone may now be no more coherent than an oculist’s chart, when 
the package is crowded on the sales shelf by its competitors. 
Lettering is often considered satisfactory which is clearly legible 
by young and old at 5ft. 

Price Marking —Many Canadian retailers now believe that price 
marking of each individual package increases sales. There appears 
to be some evidence that this belief is well founded and packaging 
experts are considering possible answers. Suggested solutions 
are pricing tabs, stickers, and spaces—perhaps “ frosted ’’—on 
shiny packages which can be pencilled on. Spaces should be 
large enough for change of prices and for multiple unit pricing, 
such as ‘‘ 2 for —” or “3 for —.” This price marking may be 
found to be particularly effective for United Kingdom products— 
many of which have a regrettable (sometimes unfounded) repu- 
tation for being ‘a little too expensive.” 
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(6) Instructions—The general tendency is to simplify and abbreviate 
instructions. United Kingdom exporters should be careful in 
choice of phraseology or units: English words have different 
meanings each side of the Atlantic ; Canadians sometimes adopt 
different standard units. 

Re-use—Much attention is being paid to re-use possibilities. 
A well-known cheese company has given great emphasis to this 
point, using tumbler glasses for containers. Another good 
example is a United Kingdom exporter whc provides candies 
in a tin container to be re-used for packing children’s school 
lunches. 


Size and Shape.—Products selling by self service must stack 
quickly on island gondolas, must stand securely enough not to 
be displaced by clumsy shoppers. The size must be appealingly 
large but not too large to meet a standard price—nor too large 
for its contents to offend the fair trade practices, Food and Drug 
Acts and so on. On the other hand, it must not be so small that 
it looks mean, or could be readily pilfered by the self service 
customer. 


= 
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(9) Preservation of Contents.—The greater speed of retail turnover 
often achieved by self service stores may enable the packager to 
save on expensive wraps necessary when turnover is slow. 
Tobacco may be sold in paper pouches if the turnover is speedy 
enough to eliminate the danger of deterioration. 

(10) ‘* Related Sales.’’—Babies’ spoons packaged with a rattle can sell 
two articles at once. Ladies’ scarves packaged with knitting wool 
(for jumpers or other accessories) provide an example where a 
United Kingdom exporter to Canada has made use of this idea. 

These are among the main points now interesting Canadian 

packaging experts ; some of the results are : 

Transparent tubes for selling nylon stockings, panties. 

Paper and plastic pouches for selling tobacco. 

Cellophane envelopes for selling handkerchiefs singly from 
display cards. 

Cellulose acetate boxes for silver cutlery, children’s shoes. 

Tin containers for baby’s powder—with rattle tops. 

Carboard boxes with cellophane windows for everything 
from fishing lures to suspenders, and tomatoes, apples and 
carrots to chewing gum. 

Wine bottles designed to be cut and converted into mugs, 
highball or iced drink glasses. Peanut butter in beer mugs. 


The Shipping Unit 


Jarl. - ° . ~ 
Packaging ingenuity has not been reserved only for the final 
retail package ; the shipping unit—our second subject—has 


lately received a great deal of attention. By “ shipping unit ” we 
refer now to that unit which passes from the wholesaler to the 
retailer, Ease and economy in handling are the packaging points 
most likely to appeal to the wholesaler : appearance is secondary, 
although of course protection and preservation of contents are 
still the essentials, 
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The growing cost to the wholesaler of picking, packing, and 
shipping orders for retailers, the constant fear of breakage and 
spoilage from extra handling, and the delay involved, combine 
to demand changes in manufacturers packing and packaging 
practices. The manufacturer whose only concern is to ship his 
goods as economically as possible to the wholesaler may be 
directly responsible for raising the final price of his own products 
because he forces on the wholesaler a packing process which 
with foresight could be carried out more economically at the 
factory. 

It is estimated that the cost to the wholesaler (of drugs to take 
an instance) of picking, repacking and shipping orders to re- 
tailers may amount to as much as 15 per cent. of selling prices. 
This cost can be reduced to about 6 per cent. if merchandise 
sent to wholesalers arrives in shipping units which can be re- 
directed to the retail stores (without repacking). 

The size of the successful shipping unit therefore often approxi- 
mates the size of the smallest order which wholesalers of that 
product will accept. All deliveries made by the manufacturer 
to the wholesalers are made up of multiples of this unit. In 
normal practice the wholesalers should never be called upon to 
break the shipping unit, and handling in the warehouse is thereby 
reduced to breaking open the manufacturer’s bulk case and re- 
directing the shipping units therein. Once a shipping unit 
has proved itself successful and has been widely adopted as 
standard size, the flow of goods should become smoother, more 
regular and more economical. 


The adoption of standard sized shipping units might do much 
to increase the saleability in Canada of many United Kingdom 
products, because the shipping unit itself does much to minimize 
the faults of which some Canadians accuse United Kingdom 
products—‘‘ too expensive,”’ “‘too irregular in supply” and 
‘small quantities not available.” Shipping units will at the 
same time help the United Kingdom exporter to protect and 
present his goods and to establish and promote his brand name. 


Brand Names 


The competition to establish brand names in the consumer’s 
mind is particularly fierce in Canada, and the United Kingdom 
exporter should make every effort to use his packaging to help 
in the establishment of his brand name, just as naturally as for 
certain products he should back the package itself with consumer 
advertising. The package provides one of the best mediums for 
establishing and promoting the brand name. 

The particular emphasis laid by many suppliers to the Canadian 
market on branding has given a further impetus to the packaging 
of goods previously supplied in bulk. Nails, screws, tacks, nuts 
and bolts, small rivets, washers, automotive parts—even artificial 
worms for fishing—are now to be found in the manufacturer’s 
branded retail packages. 


Both the shipping unit and the final package must be designed 
for their environment and their efficiency can be judged only 
against the background of that environment. The final package 
itself is often a compromise product of environment and heredity, 
for in many long established lines it will inherit the characteristics 
of its predecessors. Many British lines selling in Canada are 
long established. Exporters of these lines should attempt to 
preserve something of the traditional character when re-designing 
their packages for this market. 

A study of how local competitors solve the problem of pack- 
aging the products is useful, even essential, but before finally 
adopting a new package or adapting his old one the United 
Kingdom exporter should be quite clear in his mind about 
Canadian retailing methods, and buying habits in general, and 
in particular with the buying habits and tastes of that section 
of the public which forms his present and potential customers. 
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LOCKING TO Jat Then talk it over first with the & of M 






Whether you're considering import-export relations with 
Canadian firms, or establishment in Canada, you'll find the 
Bank of Montreal a ready ally. 


The Bof M, Canada’s first bank, can provide you with 
extensive and reliable information on any phase of Cana- 
dian industry and commerce. And our 500 branches from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific are at your disposal for the 
sound financing your business requires. 


v y 


Address your enquiries to: 
Business Development Department, 10.4 MiLiOn Cline 


Bank of Montreal, Head Office, 
Montreal. 5 of il 


FOR NEW BUSINESS? Bank OF MONTREAL 


Canada's First Bank 


CUUUUUNOUOUNUEOUSUCUOASUTOCGUONEOEDEDOROOUESESESONI NOTIN EOESN ENE T OTE EMETIETETIION WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE ii 
SINCE 1817 





Head Office : 119 St. James Street West, Montreal 


London Offices : U.S. Offices : 
47 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. A. D. HARPER, Mégr. New York, 64 Wall St. Chicago, 27 So. La Salle St. 
9 Waterloo Place, S.W.1., T. E. ROBERTS, Mgr. San Francisco, 333 California St. 
OVER 500 BRANCHES IN CANADA ° CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ° RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 





be (masta 


Regular sailings to Canada—from South- 
ampton the Aquitania, from Liverpool the 
20,000 ton Franconia fully reconditioned 
carrying First and Tourist Class passengers, 
is supported by the Ascania. Three fine 
ships providing excellent service for all 
who are Canada bound. 





For full information apply: Pier Head, Liverpool 3 (Central 
9201); 15 Lower Regent St., London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 7890); 
88 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 (Avenue 30/0); or principal 
travel agencies. 


Cunard Wbile Star 
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Montreal, one of the principal 
unloading ports for British exports. 


On Paying a 
Business Visit 
to Canada 


By MAURICE R. GARNER 


United Kingdom Trade Commissioner 
in Ottawa. 


BUSINESS VISIT to Canada—like matrimony—is not 

to be undertaken lightly. And yet—again like matrimony 

—the idea has so many immediate attractions that there 
are many who embark upon it without adequate thought or 
preparation. This homily is directed at the more impetuous 
visitor ; but perchance it may recall a point or two to (shall 
I say ?) the normal cautious and farsighted reader of the Board 
of Trade Fournal. 


Why are you going to Canada ? 

It is always well to set down the objects you wish to achieve 
from your visit. Undoubtedly you have them in your mind 
but their formulation and arrangement in order of importance 
will implicitly pose most of the questions we shall now work 
through together. 


Are you the man for the job ? 

Once you have decided whether your principal object is 
market research, actual selling, establishment of a branch 
organization in Canada, the search for an agent, or three rounds 
with your existing representative who is letting you down (you 
think), you will be able to judge whether you are the man to 
make the visit or whether, regrettably, this is a job for your 
Export Manager, an experienced salesman, or one of your 
technicians ; maybe, notwithstanding the expense, two should 
come so that both the technical and the commercial issues can 
be properly handled. 


What must be known about the Canadian market ? 

It is inadvisable, for most purposes, to plan a visit to Canada 
without first having ascertained whether the commodities in 
Which you are interested are prohibited entry into Canada! 
In settling your prices for the Canadian market, you will also 
wish to know the rates of Customs duty, and the effect (if any) 
of the dumping duty provisions. You should certainly be briefed 
on these points before going forward with your plans. Industries 
Branch of Commercial Relations and Exports Department, 








Board of Trade, should be asked for the answers—and when you 
approach them, you might also ask for copies of the following : 

(a) “Hints to Business Men Visiting Canada” (containing 
most of what the businessman needs to know about 
travel, accommodation, expenses, etc. in Canada). 

(b) “Canada, 1949 ” (this is a mine of information about the 
Canadian land, society and economy : copies are available 
by the courtesy of the Federal Department of Trade 
and Commerce but supplies are not unlimited so don’t ask 
for a copy if you are already familiar with the Canadian 
scene) 
























(c) ‘The latest assessment of the market for your commodity 
prepared by the Board of ‘Trade from reports of United 
Kingdom ‘Trade Commissioners in Canada. 


The wise visitor will also obtain from H.M. Stationery Office 
(price 3s. post free) a copy of ‘ Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in Canada” (1947) which, in addition to valuable 
information about particular industries, gives an invaluable 
survey of the Canadian economy in general. Even wise visitors 
have been known to regard this as suitable reading for the journey 
over, Wiser visitors are cognisant of the effects of sea, sun and 
congenial companions and will have studied the volume long 
before they depart. Where special Missions have visited Canada 
and reported, the Board of Trade will remind intending visitors 
of their reports and advise where they may be obtained. (These 
include engineering, clothing, hosiery and wool textiles.) 
Reference should also be made to previous issues of this Journal 
for articles on trade with Canada. 


Where to go in Canada (apart from Niagara Falls) 

Canada is a huge territory with widely scattered manu- 
facturing and commercial centres, travel between which is ex- 
pensive of time and money, and with regional differences which 
permit of a commodity’s being acceptable and competitive in 
one area whilst unsaleable in another, ‘These points should be 
observed in planning the itinerary so that, on the one hand, a 
tour of the whole country is only made where this would be 
profitable, and, on the other hand, sufficient time is allowed for a 
thorough study of regions offering the best opportunities. 
Broadly speaking, industry and commerce are concentrated in 
Ontario and Quebec but the Prairies and British Columbia often 
offer exceptional prospects to United Kingdom manufacturers 
whilst the claims of the Maritimes for particular commodities 
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(like mining and marine equipment) will repay examination. By 
contrast, Ottawa, which is an administrative centre, may prove a 
disappointment commercially to visitors who do not have 
matters to discuss with the Federal Government. Your dollar 
allowance will probably be insufficient to enable you to decide 
on much additional travel after you reach Canada, so have the 
whole itinerary mapped out before you leave the United Kingdom 
and pay for your transportation in sterling at the C.P.R. or 
C.N.R. offices in London. 


Where to stay 
There are excellent hotels in Canada ; they are usually full, 
so make your reservations in good time. 


When will you go to Canada and for how long ? 

Except when offering commodities whose use in Canada is 
seasonal by reason of the climate, or textiles and apparel which 
have their well-defined commercial calendars, visits to Canada 
may be paid at various times of the year. Please remember that 
the summer in Canada is short and that most people take their 
holidays in July and August. These months should therefore, 
when possible, be avoided. The most convenient and pleasant 
months for a complete tour are April to June and September to 
November. The duration of your visit does not lend itself to 
generalisation except that you should not expect to be in and out 
of a Canadian city in 24 hours. Canadian business men cannot 
be expected to drop their pens to be ready to receive you the 
moment you arrive (though frequently they will go out of their 
way to do so). You have come three thousand miles to visit 
Canada so don’t miss an essential contact for lack of time—a 
hasty visit, moreover, leaves the worst of impressions with your 
prospective customers and representatives and they often 
complain about it. 

You can save yourself time and do a better job by sending a 
copy of your itinerary to the Board of Trade for comments, 
together with a request that Trade Commissioners may be asked 
to make appointments for you with suitable people in advance 
of your arrival. In this way, information and a programme of 
calls can be awaiting you, and a fairly exact assessment made of 
the time required in each city. But please don’t do this unless 
you firmly intend to adhere to your itinerary as a Trade Com- 
missioner’s local reputation (and enthusiasm) won’t stand up to 
a series of broken appointments. 

What to take with you 

This section is not concerned with sartorial details (such as 
your tuxedo, vests and pants—see pages 19 and 26 of “ Hints 
to Business Men”’) nor, very much, with financial provisions. 
This paragraph relates to commercial impedimenta. Do bring 
samples if you can. The advantages of this course need no 
elaboration and any trouble you take in this connection will be 
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well repaid. (Import Licences are occasionally necessary 

samples, so check up with the Board of Trade whether mi - 
require them.) If you are going to show a range of oul “om 
the dollar prices worked out for each sample to include q “dl 
and local taxes and all delivery costs to representative Cea 
cities. It saves time in discussion and looks business-like * 
will help you, too, to judge competitors’ prices. _ 

And, when planning your visit, have a look «at your trade 
literature. Is it up to date, accurate, well-illustrated, effective : 
If it isn’t, scrap it and get out something good. Long after he 
are back in the United Kingdom, your catalogues will stilj be 
in Canada and to many Canadians will be the most tangible 
evidence of your call. How will you like to be thought of as the 
source of that collection of mean, drab and dog-eared leaflets 
Catalogues play an extremely important part in Canadian com, 
merce, being extensively used by their holders—so get oy 
something good which you will hand over with pride to yoy; 
Canadian business acquaintances and which will carry on afte; 
your return the good work you intend to initiate. 

If you have such a catalogue, bring a good stock as you will be 
surprised how eagerly they are taken up. (You could reljeye 
yourself of their weight by establishing dumps at each Trade 
Commissioners’s Office and draw on them on arrival.) Ingj- 
dentally, you will require an unexpected number of visiting cards 
And, finally, if you plan to go on to the United States after your 
visit to Canada, do equip yourself with the necessary visa well 
before you leave the United Kingdom as it is difficult to obtain 
in Canada. Also see to it that you are supplied, before you 
leave, with travellers’ cheques exchangeable for U.S. dollars. 
Once you are here, you will be unable to obtain U.S. dollars 
from the Canadian banks. 


A Guide, Philosopher and Friend 


If you have followed the foregoing precepts, you will have put 
yourself well on the road to a successful tour, and will auto- 
matically be visiting the Trade Commissioner first thing on your 
arrival in Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver : 
but, even if you require no assistance, spare a few minutes fora 
call on the local United Kingdom Trade Commissioner. He 
will be interested to learn of your impressions and to hear of 
your experiences. You may be glad to check the accuracy of 
your judgments of the Canadian scene or to get a suggestion for 
a fresh field in which to try out your product. And don’t forget 
to call again or telephone before you leave the city to say what 


success you have had and what arrangements you have made. I*” 


helps in dealing with the enquiries your visit will probably 
create. If you have not followed these precepts or if your 
programme has gone awry, the Trade Commissioner is still there 
to lend a helping hand. “‘ It’s just part of the T.C. service ” if I 
may borrow a phrase. 
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BIRMINGHAM.—37 Temple Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Birmingham. (Telephone: Midland 3056.) 

1527.) aie 
BRADFORD.—69 Market Street, BELFAST.—7 

Bradford. (Telephone: Bradford West, Belfast. 
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EXPORT 
DEPARTMENT 


(For the services provided by the Department, see p. 11) Details of the services 

LONDON (City and West End).— SHEFFIELD.—Fargate House, Far- ‘ ‘ 

Moorgate Hall, 153 Moorgate, gate, Sheffield. (Telephone: provided by the United 

AGL. Telephone: | MONarcl Sheffield 25898.) 7 B 

7313/4/5.) oe _ 8 Kingdom Trade Commis- 
MANCHESTER.—Midland — Bank BRISTOL.—Royal London House, 

Buildings, 56 Spring Gardens, Queen Charlotte Street, Bristol, 1. sioners in Canada will be 

Manchester, 2. (Telephone: (Telephone: Bristol 21294.) 


GLASGOW.—7 West George Street, 
(Telephone: Ce1-tral 


Donegall 
(Telephone: Belfast 
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The Board of Trade Stand : 
at the International Trade ~ 
Fair, Toronto, 1949. 
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International Trade Fairs Have Come to Stay 
By A. P. TIMMS 


United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Toronto. 


Since the first International Trade Fair at Toronto in 1948 it has become evident that this method of contact 


between manufacturer and buyer has come to stay. 
in 1950. 


This will be a first-class opportunity for tackling the Canadian market. 


A third International Trade Fair is to be held at ‘Toronto 


The United Kingdom was 


second only to Canada among 35 exhibiting nations at this year’s Fair. 


HE recent announcement by the Dominion Government 
that a Third Canadian International Trade Fair will be 
held in 1950, brings Toronto once more to the attention 
of all those who are interested in world commerce. The first 
Fair of this type held in Toronto in 1948 was a bold experiment 
in that it was the first large-scale attempt to bring this method 
of trade promotion to the Western Hemisphere. Although in 
Europe international trade fairs have become firmly established 
over the years as a means of bringing manufacturers and buyers 
together, to North America the technique was new and untried. 
Canada’s enterprise in this promotional work fully demon- 
strates her vital interest in international commerce and indicates 
a keen desire to stimulate the flow of trade between nations. 
It is by no means unlikely too, that the United States may follow 
Canada’s example. A number of United States cities are cur- 
rently considering the possibility of establishing Fairs of a similar 
nature. Following the encouraging results of the first of these 
Fairs at Toronto in 1948, a second Fair was held in the early 
summer of this year. The progress achieved has made a third 
event fully justified and it is not improbable that the Fair will 
be scheduled as an annual event. 
_ A rapid glance at a map of North America will show what a 
favourable location Toronto offers geographically as the home 
of a Trade Fair of this type. Situated in Ontario, Canada’s most 
industrialized province which possesses almost one-half of 
Canada’s purchasing power, Toronto provides for manufacturers 
and buyers an ideal meeting place. The city enjoys easy accessi- 
bility by road, rail, air and water from all parts, and is, moreover, 
Within easy reach of the rich industrial areas of the U.S.A. 
Added to this the permanent 


immediately across the border. 














exhibition buildings in the exhibition grounds, where the 
International Trade Fair is held, offer unsurpassed facilities. 

The object of an International Trade Fair is, of course, to 
bring together the exhibiting manufacturer and the trade buyer. 
Accordingly the Canadian International Trade Fair is open for 
most of the time to accredited buyers and business officials only. 
At the 1949 Fair the general public was admitted on some of 
the days and this concession doubtless did much to bring to the 
consumers’ direct attention, new and different products from 
other parts of the world. In addition to stimulating consumer 
interest in their products, many exhibitors welcome the accessi- 
bility of the general public to their displays since they are pro- 
vided with the opportunity of obtaining first-hand consumer 
reaction to the products exhibited. The criticisms and sug- 
gestions which the exhibitor thus receives often provide him with 
valuable guidance on points affecting the marketability of his 
product. 

Although many millions of dollars’ worth of direct business 
was concluded by United Kingdom exhibitors at the last Trade 
Fair, it has been found impossible to estimate the amount of 
business which a particular firm has secured as a direct result 
of participation in the Fair. In many cases only initial or sample 
orders are taken at the Fair, some of which may be the forerunner 
of substantial business spread over the following years. Many 
exhibitors are satisfied if they merely make contacts from which 
business may be expected later. Particularly is this so in the 
case of capital equipment where exhibitors would not expect 
to make large sales on the spot, but would endeavour principally 
to attract interest in their products from which results could be 
expected subsequently. 
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While it is possible to obtain some approximation of business 
transacted at the Fair by enquiring from individual exhibitors, 
the result would only be a partial indication of the success of the 
Fair. During the few months since the 1949 Fair was concluded, 
many instances have come to the writer’s attention where good 
orders have been obtained largely as a result of the Fair. Such 
business or prospect of business would perhaps not be evident 
at the time of exhibiting. 

Some exhibitors who have not previously traded in Canada 
have found the Trade Fair a particularly good medium for 
making agency and distribution arrangements as well as for 
taking orders for their products on the spot. Many exhibitors 
who are new to the market find the Fair an excellent testing 
ground for their products ; if design and styling are not entirely 
suitable for the market’s needs, they are able to learn at first hand 
what modifications should be made to meet local tastes and re- 
quirements before volume sales can be achieved. Thus to the 
manufacturer seeking connections and the manufacturer who 
is anxious to learn how his product will be received by Canadian 
buyers, the Fair offers an unparalleled opportunity for achieving 
these objectives. 

As the Fair is international in character exhibitors may expect 
buyers, and therefore enquiries for the products, from markets 
other than Canada. At the 1949 Fair, for example, buyers were 
registered from fifty-seven different countries. As a result, there 
have been many instances where deals have been concluded in 
which Canada herself has not figured. United Kingdom ex- 
hibitors may, for example, receive enquiries and transact business 
from visiting buyers from the United States or Latin-American 
countries or, indeed, from markets further afield. Buyer attend- 
ance at the 1948 and 1949 International Trade Fairs has been 
in the region of 30,000 at each Fair, the majority coming from 
Canada, while buyers attending from the United States have 
numbered approximately 1,000 each year. As the Fair becomes 
more widely recognized by world buyers these figures may be 
expected to increase. In addition, intensified efforts are being 
made by the Fair organizers to attract buyers in greater numbers. 

Exhibits at the 1949 Fair were grouped in twenty-one com- 
modity classifications ranging from Food Products to Machinery. 
There were in all approximately 1,500 exhibits from thirty-five 
different nations, and about 60 per cent. came from countries 


Ski-ing in the 
Gatineau Hills, 
near Ottawa. 

Canadian win- 
ters are cold and 
long. Clothes must 
be adapted to the 
climate. 


outside Canada. Next to Canada the United Kingdom hag th 
greatest number of exhibiting firms, a large proportion of whi ' 
came under the machinery and engineering products classifica 
tion. There were strong United Kingdom displays jp the 
textile section, also in toys and sporting gods, Unites 
Kingdom automobile manufacturers were well represente : 
while Scottish firms showed typical national products, including 
whiskies. Jewellery from the United Kingdom was well gi. 
played, as also was a variety of other merchandise. Space doc 
not permit a full description of everything shown and reader. 
interested in further details may refer to the article on the Fair 
published in the Board of Trade Journal of June 4 last, 

The Canadian International Trade Fair is organized by th. 
Canadian Government Exhibition Commission with the ¢. 
operation of the principal business and industrial organizations 
in the Dominion. The administration is highly efficient ang 
every type of service an exhibitor might require is readily 
available. A service widely used by United Kingdom exhibitors 
at the 1949 Fair was the Information Office under the name of the 
United Kingdom Board of ‘Trade, where members of the staff 
of the United Kingdom Trade Commissioner Office at Toronto 
were available for consultation throughout the whole period of 
the Fair. United Kingdom exhibitors and business visitors 
were able to use the facilities of the Information Office to obtain 
advice and local information on matters of interest to them, 
as well as to make useful contacts. It is hoped that a similar 
service will be available at the Fair to be held in 1950. 

Dates announced for the 1950 Trade Fair are May 29 to June 9, 
Already a large block or space has been reserved by United 
Kingdom trade interests in the machine tool and allied fields, 
With a view to launching a large-scale attempt to obtain a greater 
share of the Canadian market. In other directions, too, there is 
evidence of increased interest on the part of United Kingdom 
manufacturers wishing to exhibit. The Fair presents to the 
United Kingdom manufacturer an unusual opportunity of placing 
his goods before Canadian and other buyers. 


Further information on the Canadian International Trade 
Fair may be obtained from the Exhibitions and Fairs Division of 
the Commercial Relations and Exports Department of the Board 
of Trade, Horseferry House, Thorney Street, London, S.W.1. 
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TO CANADA 31 





THE CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
OPENS THE DOOR TO TRADE 

WITH CANADA 





At Toronto from May 29 to June 9 you can begin 

to test the Canadian market intelligently and well. 

Here you can meet the right people, get the right 

information, and so avoid mistakes or “hit or 

miss’ planning. Come to Toronto this year and 

open a new and profitable market swiftly 
and surely. 


MAY 29 — JUNE 9, 1950 


Enquiries regarding the Canadian International 
Trade Fair and Trade with Canada are warmly 
welcomed and should be addressed to : 


LONDON, HOME COUNTIES AND SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
R. P. BOWER, Commercial Secretary, 

Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. 
MIDLANDS, NORTH OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
M. J. VECHSLER, 

Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
Martins Bank Building, Water Street, Liverpool. 
SCOTLAND 

J. L. MUTTER, 

Canadian Govt. Trade Commissioner, 

200 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

H. L. E. PRIESTMAN, 

Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 

36 Victoria Square, Belfast. 


SPECIALISTS 
AGRICULTURE 
W. B. GORNALL, Commercial Secretary 


TIMBER 

R. D. ROE, Commercial Secretary 
EXHIBITIONS 

Exhibition Commission, 

Miss M. A. ARMSTRONG, Representative 


Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 
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Exports 
to Canada 


offers a complete and efficient Banking 
British Exporters wishing to trade with or establish 


in Canada are invited 


THE DOMINION BANK 


INCORPORATED 


IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 


Service. 





Bank’s 


to consult the 


LONDON OFFICE : 


3 KING 


WILLIAM 


STREET, LONDON,  E.C.4 


Manager: PERCIVAL HUFFMAN 


A NETWORK OF 
BRANCHES FROM 
COAST TO COAST 


Head Office : TORONTO. 


Assistant Managers : HERBERT S. WHITE, 0. V. MICHAEL | 


New York Office : 49 WALL STREET 
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ARE YOU LOCKING 
TOWARDS CANADA? 


Srecial Departments of the Bank are ready to supply 





first-hand information on Canada—industrial plant 
locations, trade opportunities, market data and 














records on current conditions. 


Enquiries cordially invited 


sion: THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


TORONTO, CANADA (Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability) 




















Over 500 Branches 


across Canada 


2 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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\* The original of this letter cannot be seen a & 


\\ / \ PETRO’S Offices! The writer says: ‘We are deri\- 


iy "em cso 


— ‘ f 


Tor the sttention of Mr. G.P. Kerr - 


MSranisetion, June 1949 


‘ BETRO’S services I can at least refrain 
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dia lens 7o,. oy ° » g from encouraging them to do so.’ He asks, 

Meny thanks indeed for your letter of the Sist May. as T ‘py 4o 44 g therefore, that the name of his company and 
explained to ° x . os “ aol 
fenwar 6€ Gnungttas W8.9..0.%0 gonpenah So oop oun of our oO, “4 v & g the nature of its products should not be revealed 

tte t 1 . " ° 
i=” my Vay io} ra All we can say is that the firm are leaders of thei 
N r : : 

pci SeTiibetiion, bation. Kenan Ab eUOD Abae ko Yy, “4 ? \ industry in markets at home and abroad. This lette! 
persusde other GZ manufecturers to use B.E.T.R.0.'s Sy \N a es ill f I ~ f f tae 5 k at Te 
services. eS is still further proof of the value of BETRO market Ie 
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Sy ee ee ee ee er s search to youasanexporter. Ifyou want to win newexporl 
ke to avoid thie letter happening, if possible. Although I N r “8 
cennot prevent GMs conmpetitore from using 8.E.1T.R.0.'s \\ mar kets, to hold and extend your share of 
services I can et least refrain from encouraging them to do 80. \ NS ‘j 






existing ones, then BETRO can provide you 
with on-the-spot market data on which export 

progress depends. For full information about 
BETRO’S specialised market research services, 
write to: The Secretary, 


Under the circumstances, I must regretfully decline your 
offer to participate ion e B.E.T.R.O. edvertiseament. 
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Yours sincerely, * 


cones 


EXPORT MARKETING MANAGER. 










BRITISH EXPORT TRADE RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 
Premier House, 48 Dover Street, London, W.1 REGent 3001 
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